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N late Numbers, we have inserted 

full narratives of the recent disco- 
veries of M. Belzoni, in the second of 
the Great Pyramids of Gheza, in Egypt ; 
and we now are enabled to introduce a 





section of the Pyramid, and a sketch of | 


what has been effected. 

A, First opening made by M. Belzoni, 
and afterwards abandoned. 

B. Second opening made by the same, 
at the distance of forty to fifty feet from 
the middle of the Pyramid, which, after 
raising some stones, by degrees presented 
a very regular entrance. | 

C. A straight passage, which goes in a 
slope 102 fect, from No. 1 to No. 2, cut in 
a fine polished granite, and being about 
three feet and a-half in height, and as 
much in breadth. / Le 

D. A sort of door of granite, in form of 
a trap, which opens and shuts. 

E. A straight passage, about twenty- 
two feet long, from No. 2 to No. 3, and 
from three feet and a-half to four feet high, 
which continues unto the chamber H, and 
abutting on a perpendicular descent to 
the depth of ten to twelve feet. 

F. Opening in the rock, or kind of 
breach, about thirty feet. 

G. Straight passage, about 157 ‘feet 
long, from No. 3 to No. 4, at from six to 
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eight feet high, conducting to the grand 
apartment H, and also serving to return 


H. Spacious chamber, with a sarcopha- 
gus, whereof the covering is thrown down 
in the monument. 

I. Hollow in a stone, filled with rubbish, 
which, some one suspecting to be another 
passage, had employed himself to verify. 

J. Passage of forty-eight feet long, from 
No. 5 to No. 6. | 

K. Straight passage from No. 6 to No. 
7, conducting also by another passage to 
the second chamber L. | 

L. The second chamber, 

M. A small place cut in the rock. 

N. A passage shat up, which is supposed 
to conduct to another way out of the 
Pyramid, | 
To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 

SIR, 


' rpNee present Comet, which has an- 


iL expectedly made its appearance 
in the north-west part of the heavens, 
had not Jong passed its perihelion when 
it was first seen in this country, having, 
at the same time, its heliocentric motion 
in the direction of about seven degrees 
east of the pole of the ecliptic, and mo- 
ving with the — velocity care 
. i 
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it had acquired in its descent to the lower 
apsis of its orbit. — 

From a comparison of the elements 
of this comet with those of other comets 
which have pteviously been computed, 
jt does not appear that the rudiments of 
its orbit agree with any of them; nor | 
with these given in the newspapers, said 
to be computed by M. Nicollet and 
M. Bouvard, as elements of this comet. 

The computations of M. Nicollet 
make the perihelion distance 1°12567, 
inclination of the orbit 88° 38’, longitude 
of the ascending node 68° 5’, and the 
place of the perihelion on the orbit 
187° 52’. M. Bouvard makes the peri- 
helion distance ‘51744, longiiude of the 
ascending node 277° 14’, inclination of 
the orbit 44° 57’, and the longitude of 
the perihelion 0° 47’, ‘That these two 
sets of numbers do not belong to the 
same comet is very evident, nor do either 
of them give the orbit of the one now 
visible. 

This comet passed its perihelion on 
the 26th of June, and was then within 
the orbit of Mercury ; at the distance of 
about twenty-three millions of miles from 
the sun, and seventy-three millions from 
the earth. The above point is situated 
near the beginning of Capricorn, about 
four degrees south of the ecliptic, and 
nearly at the same distance from the 
ascending node, reckoning upon the 
orbit of the comet ; so that the longitude 
of the perihelion nearly coincides with 
the place of the ascending node, which 
is about three degrees of Capricorn. 

It is rather a remarkable coincidence, 
that the earth passed the line of the 
nodes but a short time before the comet 
arrived at the said point of its orbit; had 
the conjunction taken place at that point, 
or within a few minutes of it, the comet 
might have been seen crossing the disc 
of the sun, nearly in a vertical direction 
with the plane of the ecliptic; but, as 
the heliocentric angular motion of the 
comet, at that time, was prodigiously 
great, and the geocentric motion a maxi- 
mum, the transit, if seen, would have been 
but of short duration. 

As the direct motion of this comet is 
nearly at right angles to that of the earth, 
and, from the small daily increments of 
its visible latitude and longitude, it ap- 
pearing nearly stationary in the heavens ; 
yet, from its great heliocentric velocity, 
it is fast receding from the sun and earth 
into the boundless regions of space, 

On the 9th of July, the comet had 
passed over 90° of its orbit from the pe- 
rihelion, and was then twice the distance 
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of that point from the:sun: its heliocen- 
tric longitude at that time was near the 
beginning of Aries, and its latitude, as 
secn from the sun, nearly at its maxi- 
mum. 

I have computed the elements of this 
comet from the Greenwich observations, 
and find the orbit thus obtained to give 
the apparent place of the comet very 
near the truth: yet, as a comparison 
with observations taken at a greater dis- 
tance from the perihelion are requisite 
for ensuring its accuracy in every part 
of the visible orbit, I have thought it 
best to defer the communication of the 
said elements till your next number, or 
till such time as they shall have received 
the necessary emendations which subse- 
quent observations may seem to point 
out. 

As truth, rather than curiosity, is my 
aim, I intend giving, in a future number 
of your Magazine, a comparative inves- 
tigation of the different computations 
that have been, or may be, made relative 
tu the present comet. TT’, SquiRE.* 

Epping ; July 21. 

N.B.—Since writing the above, I ob- 
serve, in the Morning Chronicle of yester- 
day, that Mr. Rumker has given the ele- 
ments of this comet. The greatest dissi- 
milarity between us, is in the time of the 
passage through the perihelion ; but I am 
so well satisfied with my own calculations, 
that I shall not give up the point, till con- 


vinced of my inaccuracy by a strict in- 
vestigation. 


ag 
For the Monthly Magazine. 

AVING, in my Treatise on the 
Powers and Duties of Juries, as- 
serted the doctrine, that a person who, 
in his lawful occupation as a Bookseller 
or Publisher, vends a libel of the most 
malignant character, is nevertheless en- 
titled to a verdict of NoT GUILTY, unless 
some distinct proof has been adduced of 
his special and criminal participation in 
the sentiments of the libel ; and it having 
been alleged by many lawyers, that this 
is a dangerous principle, calculated to 
confer impunity on malignant libellers, 
I feel it my duty to them, and to the 
public, to shew that my position is at 
once LAWFUL and JUST in theory, and 

EXPEDIENT in practice. 
That this Doctrine is the Law of the 
land, will be evident on reading the terms 


of 





* The Elements of Cometary Astrono- 
my may be seen at large in our corres- 
pondent’s “Grammar of Astronomy,” pub- 
lished during thie last year, 
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1819. ] 
of Fox’s Libel Bill, which are as follow: 
“The jury sworn to try the issue shall 
not be required or directed by the court 
or judge, before whom such indictment 
or information shall be tried, to find the 
defendant or defendants guilty, mere/ 
op the proof of the publication by suc 
defendant or defendants of the paper 
charged to be a libel, and of the sense 
ascribed to the same in such indictment 
or information.” 

Than this passage, nothing is more 
clear in the whole body of our statute- 
law, viz. a Jury shall not be required or 
directed by any judge, or court, to find 
a verdict of gutlty on the solitary proof 
of the mere act of publication, whatever 
degree of malignancy may be ascribed 
to the libel; and of course it follows, 
that any Judge who so abuses his au. 
thority as to require or direct a jury to 
find a verdict of guilty, on no better or 
other evidence than the fact of publi- 
cation, whatever be his opinion of the 
libel, which opinion he has liberty to 
express, acts contrary to law, and is 
guilty of a high crime and misde- 
meanour: the jury who submit them- 
selves to the dictation of such judge, 
or court, disgrace their sacred office, 
and commit gross injustice on the ac- 
cused, and a foul perjury before the 
world; while the verdict itself, so 
basely conceded, is not a legal ground 
on which any sentence of law can be 
passed, without further criminality in 
the judge or court. 

But, whenever the publisher or ven- 
der has given up the author, or there 
exists a facility of prosecuting the au- 
thor or editor of any libel, no justifiable 
pretence can exist for prosecuting the 
publisher or vender, unless the publica- 
tion took place after the conviction of 
the author; and, as such conduct would 
indicate a litigious spirit of personal 
malice in the prosecutor, the jury are 
bound in an especial manner to protect 
such vender or publisher, by a prompt 
verdict of Not GUILTY. Such a case 
would be like that of a prosecutor bring- 
ing a man to trial, against whom a bare 
suspicion of murder existed, when the 
real murderer could be identified; and, 
like most — authors, did not deny 
his alleged offence. In such cases, it. 
appears to me not only that an accused 
publisher ought to be acquitted, but 
also that actions for heavy damages 
gught to he countenanced ‘by juries 
against such ‘malicious and vexatious 
prosecutors, let the parties concerned 
be whomsoever they may. 
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Sir R. Phillips on Booksellers’ Liability. 8 


That these doctrines accord with jus- 
TICE, is evident from the consideration, 
that the trade of vending books, in a 
general sense, is lawful and meritorious; 
and that no lawful act is 4 crime, what- 
ever be its consequences to others, unless 
it be specially proved that it was com- 
mitted with a criminal mind and inten- 
tion. | 

It follows, therefore, that that which 
is lawful and reasonable ought to be ex- 
pedient, or ought by the practices of 
law to be made expedient. 

For example, it is not expedient that 
murders should escape unpunished, but 
it would be a palpable outrage of jus- 
tice, if every one who caused the death 
of another were executed as a wilful: 
murderer; the Jaw therefore accommo- 
dates itself to circumstances in defining 
various homicides ; and it acquiesces in 
the non-punishment even of wilful mur- 
der, rather than execute innocent per- 
sons as an atonement for the erime. 

In no view of this subject can any one 
be held responsible whose criminal par- 
ticipation is not brought home to him; 
or who, from the nature of the trans- 
action, must not necessarily, as matter 
of FACT, and not as matter of MERE PRO- 
BABILITY, have been a participator. No 
man is amenable for the criminal act of 
any other man, under any circumstances 
whatever; and a bookseller or printer 
is not more liable fer the sole act of his 
servant, in a charge of criminal libel, 
than he would be in a charge of murder 
or theft against the same servant. The 
situation of these parties is analogous to 
that of a coach-proprietor and his ser- 
vant, the coachman. If the latter drive 
over a person, and kill him, no one would 
think of criminally prosecuting the pro- 
prietor for the homicide : yet, just as ab- 
surd is the conduct of those who prose- 
cute a Bookseller for vending a book 
which, it should pppear, he did not know 
was in his shop} or a master-printer for 
printing a work which, without. his 
knowledge, passed through the hands of 
his assistants. In each case there is no 
criminal party but the servants, who 
alone are responsible.* : 

The expedient Practice in matters of 


‘Libel would be, to prosecute the au< 


thor or editor of the libel, and WARN the 
venders. 
And, 





* The proprietors may, however, in 
each case be justly made answerable for 
some pecuniary damages, because the seve- 
ral concerns were carried on for theiy 


profit, 
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And, if the author or editor cannot be 
found, to warn the venders. 

Then, if, after the proven warning, the 
venders persist, they of course must be 
understood as identifying themselves 
with the libel, and the questions at issue 
with them would in that case be the same 
as with the author. 

Of coursse, also, the original publisher 
or the printer must be considered as re- 
sponsible, if he should persist in refusing 
to give up the author or acting editor. 

If the warning from any cause was 
deemed insufficient or impertinent, it 
would in such cases be easy for the jury 
to find a special verdict, thus, “ We find 
A. B. not GuILty ; but we consider the 
publication in question a malignant li- 
bel.” This would be a formal warning 


to others, and, in regard to the com- 


plaining parties, would satisfy every pur- 
pose of public justice. 

If, however, these practices were 
deemed or found insufficient, a further 
security against the circulation of malig- 
nant libels by trading venders, and the 
giving of impertinent warnings by parties 
aggrieved, might be adopted by law in 
manner following: A jury should be im- 
pannelled at the sheriff’s office, and the 
libel submitted to them ; evidence of its 
falschood or turpitude might be ad- 
duced, and a verdict pronounced on 
the publication: which verdict, if one of 
condemnation, should be served upon all 
venders as a legal warning; after which, 
if they persisted, they might be justly 
held to bail, to answer as criminal par- 
ties, subject nevertheless to the decision 
of a jury under the usual forms of trial. 

_It appears, therefore, that a bookseller 
who vends a libel may be guiltless in the 
eye of law and justice ; and that his im- 
punity cannot be attended by any social 
inconvenience, if the practices of law 
are accommodated to the circumstances. 

Bridge-sireet; RicHarRD PHILLIPs, 

July 14, 1819. 

a 
To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 
SIR, 
ib your number for January last, I 
perused with great pleasure an arti- 
cle entitled “ Blackstoniana,” in which, 
among many excellent remarks and 
historical facts, I observed the followin 
passage: “The shrievalty of the county 
of Westmoreland is hereditary in the 
family of the Earl of Thanet, and was 
once executed by a lady.” 

As the shrievalty or sheriffwick here 

mentioned is, [ believe, the only one 


that is hereditary in the United King- 





dom, and as the office was twice ex. 
ecuted by two ladies of the same family, 
though at the distance of four hundred 
years from each other, I have con- 
ceived that some further account of 
so extraordinary a privilege would be 
acceptable to the numerous and en- 
lightened readers of your most widely-' 
diffused miscellany. The origin, there-: 
fore, of the hereditary sheriffwick of the 
county of Westmoreland was as follows: 

Robert de Vipont or Veterpont, (a 
descendant of Robert de Vipont, a 
Norman, who came over to England: 
about the time of the conquest,) was a 
great favorite with King John, and stood 
by that monarch, as Matthew Paris 
relates, when the other barons of Eng- 
land forced bim to sign “ Magna 
Charta.” King John, in reward for the 
services of Robert de Vipont, gave him 
first a grant of the castles of Appleby - 
and Brough, with the whole bailiwick 
of Westmoreland, to hold during plea- 
sure. The following year he had an- 
other grant of the same, together with 
the services of all those who held not by 
military service, to hold to him and his 
heirs for ever, by the service of four 
knights’-fees for all services. In this 
grant, besides fifteen castles or manors, 
and the two forests or chases of Whir- 
fell and Mallerstang, there was also 
included the hereditary sheriffwick of 
Westmoreland, together with the ser- 
vices of the tenants of forty-five lord-. 
ships, who held by a service called 
Cornage or Horngelt. 

This noble barony, thus conferred on’ 
Robert de Vipont by King John, re- 
maired in his family till about the year 
1265; when his great grandson, of the 
same name, having been killed at the 
battle of Evesham, fighting against 
King Henry III, with other rebellious 
barons, that king seized all the lands 
of Robert de Vipont, and gave the cus- 
tody of them, together with the ward- 
ship of his two daughters, Isabel and 
Idonea, to Sir Roger de Clifford and 
Roger de Leyburne. 

Isabel became the wife of Sir Roger 
de Clifford, with whose Joyal services 
and those of his family King Hepry III. 
was so satisfied, that on their account 
he gave a free pardon to the daughters 
of Robert de Vipont for their father’s 
rebellion, and restored to them his 
lands, of which he ordered a survey to 
be taken, and a partition to be made 
between them. 

. Idonea, the youngest dauglitér, mare. 
ried Roger de Leyburne, but died with- 
out 
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out issue; so that all the great estates 
of Robert de Vipont came at length to 
tlie descendants of Sir Roger de Clifford, 
and of Isabel, the eldest daughter. 

Sir Roger de Clifford was killed in 
battle, fighting against the Welsh, about 
the year 1280. After his death, his 


widow sat in person, as sheriffess of the _ 


county of Westmoreland, in her castle 
of Appleby, with the judges; and this 
was the first time the office was exe- 
cuted by a lady. 

The estates of Sir Roger de Clifford, 
in Westmoreland, remained with his 
descendants till the time of George 
Lord Clifford of Westmoreland, and 
third Earl of Cumberland, who died in 
the year 1605. On a stately monu- 
ment erectcd over his tomb, in the church 
of Skipton-in-Craven, it is inscribed 
that he was the seventeenth of his blood 
that was lord and hereditary high-sheriff 
of Westmoreland. ‘This Earl of Cum- 
berland left an only daughter, Lady 
Anne Clifford, who about the year 1660 
was in possession of the castle of 
Appleby, and the other estates of her 
father in Westmoreland. Being then a 
widow, she regularly sat in person with 
the judges, in her castle of Appleby, as 
sheriffess of the county. ,And this was 
the second time the office was executed 
by a lady, and one of the same family, 
at the distance of four hundred years, 
as I mentioned above. Lady Anne 
Clifford left by her husband, the Earl of 
Dorset, only two daughters, one of whom 
married the Earl of ‘Thanet; and it was 
thus that the hereditary sheriffdom of 
the county of Westmoreland came to 
the family of Tufton, and is now enjoyed 
by the present Earl of Thanet. 

There is another remarkable circum- 
stance connected with this hereditary 
shrievalty, which is, that the assizes for 
the county of Westmoreland are not 
held in the ceunty-hall or town-hall 
of Appleby, but in the great hall of 
Appleby Castle, the mansion of the 
hereditary sheriff. (See Collectanea 
Cliffordiana; 1 vol. 8vo. passim. ) 

Paris; July 5,1819. A, CLIFFORD. 
ee 
Zo the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 
SIR, 
AS it is scarcely possible to view the 
character of Napoleon Bonaparte 
except through a distorted medium, I 
hope you will have the goodness to insert 
the following report, drawn up by the 
professors of the Military School of 
Brienne, at a period when they had no- 
thing to hope or fear from him, who has 
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since been alternately the: admiration 
and terror of all Europe. I send it to 
you in French, exactly conformable to 
the original, which is in my possession. 
R. Watson. 

[Ecole Royale Militaire de Brienne, 1784.] 

Etat des eleves du roi susceptibles, par 
leur age, d’entrer au service, ou de passer 
a Ecole de Paris. Scavoir: M. de Buo- 
naparte (Napoleon) né le 15 Aout, 1769, 
taille de 4 pieds, 10 pouces, 10 lignes, a 


jini sa quatrieme, de bonne constitution, 


santé excellent, caractere soumis, honnete 
et reconndissant ; conduite bien reguliere ; 
s’est toujours distingué a son application 
aux mathematiques. II sait trés passable- 
ment son histoire et sa geographie, il est 
assez foible daus les exercices d’agrément, 
et pour le Latin, ou il n’a fini que sa qua- 
trieme. Ce sera un excellent marin. Me- 
rite de passer a l'Ecole de Paris, 
—<__— 
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SKETCHES written after an EXCURSION 
to PARIS in the AUTUMN of 1818. 
No. VIII. 

ANTES, like all French towns, 
looks old and worn out. The 
decaying houses are not repaired, re- 
stored, and rebuilt, as their materials are 
decomposed and absorbed by the mo- 
TION of atmospheric atoms ; or, as those 
philosophers would say who deal more. 
in words than ideas, by heat and acidity. 
It is evident, therefore, that the owners. 
of houses have no surplus capital ; that, 
if leases are customary, the tenants have 
no capital for purposes of domestic com. 
forts; and that mortgagees, who in Eng- 
land supply this capital, are scarce. In 
short, this fact renders it plain, that there 
is a general deficiency in France of accu- 
mulated capital, toapply, when required 
or when necessary, to particular ob- 
jects; and it affords a commentary on: 
the principles which [ developed in my 
observations on the want of banks of 
deposit at Rouen. 

I have seen towns in Wales, as Llane 
dilo and Llandovery; and in England, as 
Higham-Ferrers, Caxton, and Rocking- 
ham, of which I was reminded in pass- 
ing through these French towns. A 
want of productive employment, the cir- 
culating medium drawn off by absent 
owners of the adjacent districts, and the 
native talent seduced by a diseased me- 
tropolis, produce similar results in both 
countries. . 

On arriving at the bridge over the 
Seine, in going out of Mantes, the dili- 
gence was detained nearly an hour by the 
low state-in France of the practical 
science of civil engineering. The bridge 
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is an elegant architectural structure, 
and, judging by its freshness, was a work 
of NapoLeon; but the architect has 
omitted to continue the towing-path un- 
der the arch, and, in consequence, when 
a vesscl arrives within a certain distance 
of the bridge, the rope must be drawn 
over the bridge! She is then dragged 
within such distance as that another 
rope may be affixed under the arch, by 
means of which she proceeds on her voy- 
age. About a score of ragged, awk- 
ward, noisy fellows, were employed in 
effecting this operation; and I never 
witnessed a greater waste of labour, or 
heard more discordant sounds, For 
want of the sailor’s chorus of Yeo-e-yo, 
and the emphatic now, they lost time in 
individual exertions of no avail; and, 
althongh the curses of our conducteur, 
and the peals of laughter from the Eng- 
lish, oceasioned them to jump about like 
monkeys on a show-man’s stage, and to 
utter every variety of imprecation on 
one another, they were nearly an hour 
iv bringing the new rope from the upper 
side of the bridge into tension. In truth, 
before they brought that over the bridge 
into tension, the vessel had floated at 
Jarge, and had nearly got ashore; and 
hence the energy of their motions and 
voices. 

I availed myself of our stoppage to 
ucgociate with the conducteur, that he 
would sit on the top. and indulge me 
with his seat in the dickey in front, be- 
side two French gentlemen, one of whom 
had so severely rallied the priest. I 
thus improved my power of observation, 
and acquired two intelligent compani- 
ons. ‘They seemed mortified at my plea- 
santry about the operation of the bridge, 
and began to describe some peculiarity 
in the affair: but I appeased their pride 
by telling them “it was not fit that the 
French should excel the English in 
everything.” I soon found that hiscom- 
panion accosted the persecutor of the 
pricst by the title of Count, and that 
the other was a merchant, who had been 
on business at Roucn. The Count was 
without his coat, and displayed no indi- 
cation of rank but in the activity of his 
mind, the ease of his manners, and the 
variety of his intelligence. Both were 
altogether French: and I congratulated 
wryself an my good fortune in coming 
into contact with them in such a situa- 
tion. I lamented, ver, that I un- 
derstood but a teiftis part of their obser- 


vations, and that I could make myself f. 
understood only by half-a-dozen repeti- 
tions and variations of phrase. How- 
ever, I soon satisfied them that, “ John 
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Bull” as I was in appearance, I was a 
citizen of the world. After a few mag- 
nifiques, superbes, and eharmants, they 
looked at me with rapture, and seemed 
ready toembraceme. “I told you, (whis- 
pered the Count to the merchant,) that 
many of these English were good sort of 
people.” 

On our passing an extensive plain, on 
which 20,000 acres exhibited every va- 
riety of produce and cultivation, and 
which was terminated on the right by 
some rising ground, under which stood 
a white chateau, a pretty church, and a 
neat village, I expressed my delight by 
every varicty of exclamation which my 
limited vocabulary afforded. “ Ah, (ex- 
claimed the merchant,) before the Revo- 
lution the greater part was waste.” 
“'Then, (said I,} Vive LA REVOLUTION!” 
“Yes, (they exclaimed,) Vive la Revolu- 
tion!” and then, looking at one another, 
and laughing with pleasure, they turned 
to me, exclaiming .“* What a good citi- 
zen! What an honest Englishman.” E 
told them that I was but one of a mil- 
lion of my countrymen who had con- 
stantly wished success to their revolu- 
tion ; but that we did not direct the main- 
springs and central wheels of the ma- 
chine of British power, and therefore 
were not answerable for the mischiefs 
brought on France, and all Europe, by 
the malignity or errors of others. “ Yes, 
(said they,) we have always heard that 
France and liberty had friends in Eng- 
land, in spite of appearances: we have 
read of Monsieur Fox, Monsieur Vit- 
bread, and Monsieur Burditt.” 

My companions now whispered grave 
ly, and looked frequently at me. I ima- 
gined that they feared they had gone toa 
far, and that, in spite of professions, I 
might be a spy. I felt uncomfortable ; 
and, not knowing how to undeceive 
them, affected ease and vivacity. Pre- 
sently, however, the Count observed, 
that “* M, le Duc de Villington was un 
grand general?” I perceived this was 
the test by which I was to be tried ; 
and, shaking my head, I. exclaimed, 
“‘No, no, monsicur ; not a great, but a 
lucky general, supported by a rich mili- 
tary chest.” The discrimination ope» 
rated like electricity on the minds of the 
Frenchmen. ‘“ Most true,—most true,” 
they rejoined ; and then, looking at each 
other, the Count told his companion 
that “it was evident Monsieur Jean 
Bool (pointing at me) was not sucha 
ool as was sometimes represented.” I 
was how restored to their confidence ; 
and no freemasons, after an exchange of 
sigus, could have remained in closer fra- 
ternity 
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ternity than continued between us till 
we separated at the Diligence Office in 
Paris. , 

The Count now told me that he had 
been in the French army in the suuth of 
France, and was in the bloody battle of 
Toulouse. ‘ We were conscripts, (said 
he,) and not one in ten had been in bat- 
tle before; yet, though your Villington 
had three times our numbers, and we 
had some traitors among us, we killed 
and wounded greater numbers of his 
army than our’s consisted of.” I could 
say little to this; for, although all Eng- 
Jand was horror-struck at the list of kil- 
led and wounded, in a battle which was 
rendered unnecessary by those arrange- 
ments which for weeks before had se- 
cured the entrance of the allies into Pa- 
ris in the same week in which the battle 
took place; yet, in the hey-day of the 
period, those horrors were soon laid 
asleep, and the victims forgotten. A 
truce, however, to the consideration of 
such follies! . 

I awaited with anxiety our approach 
to St. Germains, as involving many Eng- 
lish feelings. Its spacious forests lined 
both sides of the road for nearly two 
miles ; but we could not see the decay- 
ing and deserted residence of the bigot 
James from the road. ‘The town is old, 
and contains features of Paris; just as 
the towns within the last stage of Lon- 
don begin to acquire the air of the Bri- 
tish metropolis. It stands on very cle- 
vated ground, and the fine road descend- 
ing from it towards Paris commands 
the valley of the Seine almost to that 
city, and includes a multitude of objects 
sanctified by fame; and which excited 
in me every variety of emotion, as they 
were pointed out by my fellow-travel- 
lers. I was, in truth, so deeply interest- 
ed by the associations of history and bio- 
graphy which attached at once toa score 
of remarkable places in view; by the 
magnificent woods of Versailles, hanging 
over the hills on my right, and by the 
hills surrounding the immortal city of 
Paris in front ; and I was so filled with 
expectation on my near approach to that 
city, whose deeds had filled the little 
span of my past life, that it would be 
impracticable to analyse my feelings in 
any ordinary form of words, and tedious 
to every reader who, with similar sensi- 
bilities and sympathies, could not place 
himself on the very spot. 

We descended into the valley, and the 
road began now to resemble the ap- 
proaches to London from the side of 
Hampton Court. It exhibited the lux- 
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uries of nature combined with the luxa- 
ries of art, and had been improved by 
the magnificent spirits of Louis de Grand 
and Napoleon le Grand. The name of 
Marly struck my ear as classical, but I 
could not avoid faughing at ‘its famed 
water-works, like the old ones at Lon- 
don-bridge, and so inferior to many si- 
milar works in England. The Count 
told me, that this appendage of Ver- 
sailles, as well as the entire of that royal 
domain, had been despised during the 
Revolution, and neglected by Napoleon. 
Here I experienced a sudden pleasure, 
which none can feel but those who have 
been in a foreign land: it was the Eng- 
lish stage-coach, which runs from Paris 
to St. Germains. It had every feature 
of a London staye-coach; and, I was 
told, was driven by an English coach- 
man, and drawn by English horses. It 
was a piece of machinery of which £ 
felt as proud as I was ashamed of being 
dragged along in the species of waggon 
called a diligence, in France. The Count 
and the merchant appeared to pity my 
self-love, when I assured them, that, like 
such, were all our public conveyances in 
England. Few, however, of the French 
will travel by it, from a notion of its 

danger. : 
I approached with gloomy feelings the 
chateau of Malmaison, the residence of 
the Empress Josephine; happy in being 
the wife of the amiable Beauharnois, 
notorious as the mistress of Barras, and 
fortunate in guiding the destinies of Bo- 
naparte, and attaining with him the sum- 
mit of vulgar ambition. . The house 
externally answers to its name, having 
no regular side; but it wears marks of 
having had opulent possessors; and the 
grounds, as viewed even in passing, were 
the prettiest I had seen in France. It 
was unoccupied, and I was told, while 
in Paris, might be rented or purchased. 
My two Frenchmen were very scrious 
as they passed it, and they spoke of Jo- 
sephine with profound respect. Thry 
stated, what I heard universally in France, 
that, if Napoleon had adhered to Jose- 
phine, he would still have been on the 
throne; but that his alliance with an 
Austrian, the niece of the haughty Ma- 
rie-Antoinette, estranged from him the 
hearts even of those who had borne with 
his imperial titles. To this retreat Na- 
poleon himself was also partial; and here 
it may be presumed he passed the most 
tranquil hougsy. -active life. Here 
he was when he a message to the 
traitor Fouché, offering to head the 
troops asa general, take advantage 
the 
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the unskilful dispositions of the allied 
armies, and destroy them before Paris; 
and here he continued till the cannon- 
balls of the ferocious Prussians struck 
the building, when he sct off for Ro- 
chelle, surrounded by treachery, and 
became a victim of the liberal belief that 
his enemies were not devoid of magna- 
nimity, and had some regard to the opt- 
nions of posterity. 

We had on our left the plain of Nan- 
terre, and on our right the hills of Belle- 
vue, which overlook Paris. At length 
we reached a charming hamlet, consist- 
ing of a noble area, surrounded by houses 
of entertainment, like our White Con- 
duit or Copenhagen Houses; and the 
extent and number of these were evi- 
dence of our proximity to a luxurious 
metropolis. 

We soon passed the bridge of Neuilly, 
and its classical aspect delighted me. I 
was now on the tip-toe of expectation. 
I knew not how Paris might break upon 
me. I did not know whether I might 
enter by a kind of Kent-street or Smith- 
field. I had anticipated nothing parti- 
cular, and therefore had asked no ques- 
tions. 

We ascended some distance, and ar- 
rived at the arch of Maria-Louisa. Its 
elevated scite, its magnificent plan, its 
suspended progress, with the loose stones 
Jying about, and the seaflolding falling 
to decay, arrested my attention,—when 
on a sudden, on turning a corner, a scene 
of splendour burst on me, which exceed- 
ed, in its combinations of the grand, 
beautiful, and interesting, everything 
which I had anticipated as possible in 
human contrivance. I was at the spot 
called the Barriere de l’ Etoile, or Gate 
of the Star, the highest ground of an ex- 
tensive forest, with a vista of magnificent 
trees, nearly two miles long, on cach side 
a descending road ; and, at the extremity 
of this vista, the eye rested on the prin- 
cipal front of the magnificent palace of 
the Thuilleries!| I was enraptured and 
astonished. I could have given vent'to 
my feelings in boisterous cheers ; but [ 
was restrained by the elegant English 
equipages which were flitting around, to 
enjoy the coolness of the evening; and, 
at the same instant, the solemn events 
of the Revolution, of which the Thuille- 
ries had been the scene, restored the 
gravity of my feclings. Thereader who 
has been at the High Lodge, in Windsor 
Great Park, and who bas felt the subli- 
mity of the grand vista which descends to 
W indsor Castle, and who imagines the 
centre of the interesting building of the 
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Thuilleries in the centre of the extres 
mity of such a vista, will understand this 
enchanting entrance into Paris without 
the trouble of making the journey. 

We were stopped by the gens-d’armes 
at this place, and I believe they asked 
for my passport; but I was so intent in 
looking down the vista, towards the 
Thuilleries and Paris, and-my voluble 
repetitions of magnifique! and superbe ! 
so tickled the cars of the Frenchmen, that 
I had no occasion for any other pass- 

ort; and, being deaf to their enquiries, 
was suffered to proceed without shew- 
ing one. 
ee 
To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 
SIR, 
N AMPTHILL Park, the residence of 
the late Lord Ossory, now that of 
Lorv Ho wanp, stands one of those 
magnificent monarchs of the wood,—a 
particularly large oak. The circumfe- 
rence of its base is upwards of forty feet; 
its middle girt is about thirty: it is quite 
hollow, forming a concavity sufficient to 
contain four or five middle-sized persons 
standing together withinside. 

The chief of its branches, which is 
much greater in dimension than many 
parent-oaks, is supported by a couple of 
large wooden props, on account of its 
weight being too great to be kept up by 
the main body of the tree. 

It was the favourite of the late pro- 
prietor, Lord Ossory ; and, in 1802, he 
caused a white board to be fixed on it, 
which still continues, and on which the 
following Lines are inscribed: 

Majestic tree, whose wrinkled form hath 
stood, 

Age after age, the patriarch of the wood ; 

Thou, who hast seen a thousand springs 
unfold 

Their —" buds, and dip their flow’rs in 

#) . 

Ten ool times yon moon re-light her 
horn, [morn ! 

And that bright star of evening gild the 

Gigantic oak! thy hoary head sublime, 
Erewhile must perish in the wrecks of time: 
Should round thy head innocuous light- 

nings shoot, [fast root, 
And no fierce whirlwind shake thy stead- 
Yet shalt thou fall ; thy leafy tresses fade, 
And those bare scatter’d antlers strew the 

glade; [bust, 
Arm after arm shall leave the mould’ring 
And thy firm fibres crumble into dust. 
The muse alone shall consecrate thy name, 
And by her pow’rful art prolong thy fame ; 
Green shall thy leaves expand, thy branches 

play, 
And bicom for ever in th’ immortal lay. 


T. GRIMES. 
Toe 
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‘othe Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 
SIR, 

S Mr. Brougham’s Bill for enqui- 
£& ring into charities left for the edu- 
cation of the poor, has attracted the 
attention of the public, they will natu- 
rally wish to know what progress has 
been made by the commissioners under 
the act which passed for that purpose ; 
and which, although the bill was eur- 
tailed of many of its useful -clauses, 
will still be of great public service. 

The commissioners have made their 
first report; hy which it appears, they 
have visited the counties of Kent, Sus- 
sex, and Berkshire, and have made many 
returns from them, ‘They have also 
some returns from London, Westmin- 
ster, Middlesex, and Southwark. ‘There 
is not anything very prominent, except 
from the school of ‘Tonbridge, in Kent, 
which is under the care of an opulent 
city company. ‘To prevent any exagge- 
ration, I send you a short abridgment 
of their report. If I find, in perusing 
farther, anything worth communicating 
to the public, I will send it to you, One 
observation I cannot avoid making, that 
in places where grammar-schools are 
erected, the poor people refuse to let 
their children be instructed therein; and 
this has been carried to such length, that 
some of these schools have not a single 
scholar in grammar, and the masters are 
obliged to confine themselves to teaching 
reading, writing, and accounts. 

With respect to ‘Tonbridge. school, 
that had.very nearly escaped enquiry, as 
it had visitors named by the donor ; but, 
as these visitors were the very persons 
in possession of the whole property of the 
school, the commissioucrs very properly 
judged, that the clause never could be 
meant to free a body of men so situated 
from enquiry. 

Tonbridge. Free.Grammar-School_ of 
Sir Andrew Judd, knt.—Sir Andrew 
was an alderman of London, who pro- 
cured a patent from Edward VL. anno 
7, for erecting a grammar-school in the 
town of Tonbridge, under the direction 
of Sir Andrew Judd during his life, and, 
after his death, to the masters, wardens, 
and commonalty, of the Skinners’ Com- 
pany, with power to hold lands; and the 
said company, with the warden and fel- 
lows of All Souls’ College, Oxford, were 
to make bye-laws for the government of 
the said school ; and all lands, &c. here- 
after given, were to be employed in the 
maintenance of the said school, and the 
repairs, and not to any other uses. ~ 
MontTHiy Mae. No, 329. 
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Sir Andrew Judd, by his will, left 
certain premises to the Skinners’ Com- 
pany; as, a croft called Land-hill, in 
the parish of Pancras, Middlesex; a 
messnage in Old Swan-alley; several 
messuages in Gracechurch-street, St.He- 
lens, and St. Marty Axe; and an annnity 
of 10/.; directing that the rents should 
be employed to pay a master and usher, 
and that the master and wardens of the 
Skinners’ Company should visit the said 
school once a-year, and were to have’ 
40s. for their trouble. Some allowances 
are made to certain alms- people, and to 
repair the premises, and the surplus for 
the use of the Skinners’ Company, to 
order and dispose of at their free will 
and pleasure. A 

“In the 4th year of Elizabeth, one 
Visher, who had been a confidential 
servant of Sir Andrew, left certain mes- 
suages for an exhibition to Oxford for 
one scholar from the same schoel. Sir 
Andrew Judd, in the 6th of Queen Eli- 
zabeth, made other regulations respect- 
ing the said school. - 

But, some doubt having arisen re- 
specting the validity of an assignment 
of Henry Fisher, an act passed, con- 
firming the said grants to the Skinners’ 
Company, for the godly uses and pur- 
poses for which they were willed. 

The estates were again confirmed to 
the Skinners’ Company, by Act 31 
Queen Elizabeth, 1589. 

In 1619, Sir ‘Thomas Smith bequeath- 
ed estates to the said Company, for 
certain exhibitions to the Universitics 
from the school at ‘Tonbridge. 

The commissioners, on enquiry, found 
that the Skinuers’ Company had re- 
ceived, and do receive, from the bequests 

| Per Ann. 
Of Sir Andrew Judd «+ seccee+ ++ £4,506 
Of Henry Fisher «-+e+sseseeseess 120 
Of Thomas Smith+eerssserecveess 152 


Totalessee+e+ £4,578 


ee 


Out of which the Company pay : 


Taxes of the school-house ++++-++s+e+ £75 
Repairs, on an average of 20 years-+ 227 





Ve the master and usher ecsescoe-s 28 
Gratuities to ditto «reressccecceres 42 
Under Smith’s will, to the same «+++ 15 
, six exhibitions -- 60 

To a Tonbridge scholar at Brazen- 
NOSE eereeeeeesrsseseonresesesese 18 


And some other fixed payments for cha- 
ritable purposes ; in the whole, including 
the above, about 5004. ‘The whole sur- 
plus: rents and profits haye been car- 

C ried 
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fied by the Company to their own gene- 
ral fund. 

The commissioners say, “ How far 
the Skinners are right, in treating this 
surplus, after paying these salaries and 
repairs, as their own, is a question 
which can only be solved by a judicial 
decision.” A deed of conveyance to 
the Company from Henry Fisher cannot 
be found; but the commissioners ob- 
serve, that all the transactions subse- 
quent to the will of Sir Andrew Judd, 
treat the conveyances to the Company 
as passing the property to them, as go- 
vernors of the possessions, &c. of the free 
grammar-school at Tonbridge. 

<P 
To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 
SIR, 
| & your Magazine for July, page 481, 
Wadi Moosa should be Wad 
Imoosa, which signifies not the Valley 
of Moses, but the River of Moses. 

Page 432, Gibel Tour (more properly 
Gibel Teure), Mount Sinai, is an Arabic 
term, signifying the Mountain of Birds. 

Page 484, Gibraltar is an European 
corruption, probably of Gibel Teure, 
which was the name of Gibraltar during 
the period the Moors had possession of 
Spain. James G, JACKSON. 

Circus, America-square ; 

July 6, 1819. 
I 
To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 
SIR, 
HE principle on which Mr. Z. 
Jackson endeavours to restore the 
text of Shakspeare, is, I think, sound 
and ingemious: namely, that many of 
the obscurities have originated in errors 
of the press. But, he is not always happy 
in his suggestions. I have gone over 
afew, upon his own principle, which I 
beg leave to submit to your readers, 
Maceetu : Act II. Scene 2. 
“Sleep, that knits-up the ravell’d sleare 
of care.” 

This passage has occasioned many 
different conjectures. Heath says that 
sleave means “ the ravelled, knotty part 
of silk;” Stevens, “silk that bas not 
been twisted ;” Malone, “coarse, soft 
unwrought silk;’ Mason, “ravelled 
means entangled.” “Surely,” says Mr. 
Jackson, ‘‘these explanations of ra- 
velled sleave cannot be considered as 
aids to unravel the passage. If the 
commentators knew the application of 
the metaphor, why not say the ravelled 
sleave of care meant the brain, and 
which is compared to the ball of the 


silk-worm. This ball becomes the in- 
sect’s tomb, and wherein it remains 
until the heat of the sun re-animates it, 
when it awakens transformed; so with 
man,--in sleep all his cares cease; and, 
when he awakes, it is with renovated 
vigour.” Mr. Jackson has deserted 
his own principle in this, and gone over 
to the conjectural method of the other 
commentators. It is evident that the 
allusion is to ravelled stuff. Now, if we 
substitute skein for sleave, two_ words 
not unlike each other, we shall get rid 
of all the difficulty. The fancy may be 
carried a little further out: care may 
be supposed here to represent an old 
industrious knitter, who, having worked 
at her task till she has ravelled her skein, 
sleep comes, and puts it to-rights. 


Macseta: Act V. Scene 3. 
“ } have liv’d long enough ; my way of life 
Is fallen into the sear—the yellow leaf.” 


Mr. Jackson curiously would read, 
“my way off life;” and rejects justly 
Dr. Johnson’s absurd May of life be- 
coming September ; for such, in fact, is 
the Doctor’s alteration. Without en- 
tering into any controversy on the sub- 
ject, I would submit to the reader, that 
Shakspeare alludes to the decline of 
Jife.—the autumn of the usurper’s days; 
and, therefore, that possibly the passage 
might be improved, were it to run 
thus: 

“T have liv’d long enough ; my wane of life 
Is fallen into the sear—the yellow leaf.” 


Wane, in this case, must be taken with- 

out reference to the moon, and merely 

in its original sense of fading. 
MACBETH: Act V. Scene 5. 

“‘ She should have died hereafter, 


There would have been a time for such 
a word,” : 


Mr. Jackson would correct this ob- 


scure passage by altering the punctu- 

ation. He would read: 

*€ She should have died: hereafter, 

There would have been a time for such a 
word.” 

This is nonsense; the old way is much 

better; but I would propose a change, 

by way of experiment: 

** She should have died hereafter,—~ 


Then would have been a time for such a 
word,” 


When the affection is considered with 
which Macbeth regarded his termagant 
lady, I think, the natural expression of 
the change here proposed, would induce 
a very pathetic delivery of the passage. 
G. HALion. 
, To 
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To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 

SIR, | 

HERE is always something much 

more alarming in the report, than in 
the consequence, of acannon. The one 
creates consternation amongst hundreds; 
the other often falls innuxious, or 
scarcely wounds more than one. Be- 
tween these and a title-page, your ob- 
servations as an cditor will have 
taught you, there is no small affinity. 
The essence of an essay is often con- 
veyed in the pointed line that describes 
it; and weary, stale, flat, and unprofit- 
able, you have been forced to say, are 
the arguments which have been used in 
its illustration. Yet, with many readcrs, 
the text is often remembered when the 
commentary is forgotten; and, to prevent 
it, the injured are frequently compelled 
to argue against the bitterness of the 
one, while they blush to contend with 
such shadows as the other opposes to 
them. 

These remarks arise from a pompous 
article, in your Magazine for June, de- 
signated “ Ewils to the Poor from 
Pawnbrokers’ Shops ;” by which, the 
feelings of nearly three hundred persons 
in this metropolis are outraged, and their 
trade unjustly stigmatised, exclusive 
of perhaps four times that number, in 
different parts of the kingdom, whose 
credit and comfort are cqually im- 
plicated. 

To follow the writer through his first 
fifty lines, would be to honor them far 
beyond their desert. If the necessities 
of the poor originate, and can be re- 
medied with the ease which he supposes, 
the great senate of the nation has 
strangely trifled away much time; and 
the best writers and philanthropists of 
the age have employed themselves to as 
little purpose. 

But the trath is, I. W.. meant them 
only as introductory lines to his satire 
on pawnbrokers; and-all the attention 
he can expect to claim is, from his 
strictures on that trade. Yet, if it is 
really as unprincipled as he has de- 
scribed it, I will not attempt to lessen 
his praise. But, you will agree with 
me, sir, that something more than as- 
sertion should be addaced in its proof. 
To call it “of all evils to which the 
poor are liable the worst,” is esta- 
blishing nothing. 1 might as well call 
it the poor’s best blessing, and say his 
argument was refuted. 'To describe the 
poor as bad calculators, and on whom 
2mpositions tn money-matters are easil 
practised, is, as far as relates 10 their 
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dealings with pawnbrokers, mere de- 
clamation also. A table of profit has 
been enacted by Parliament so long 
ago, and it is so simple, so easy of ap- 
plication, so implanted in the memories, 
and so familiar with the minds of the 
poor, that I am persuaded, the drunkard 
he has introduced to your notice, would 
as soon be mistaken in the price of a 
pint of beer, as any of those in the rate 
of interest they should pay for the use 
of five shillings. 
if this be the case, I leave you to con- 
clude, what probabiity there is that any 
pawnbroker ever charged, or I. W.. 
ever paid, two shillings and three-pence 
for the use of a crown! As it is, of 
the many he pretends to possess, the 
only positive charge be has thought fit 
to adduce, I feel concerned that he has 
omitted some of the circumstances con- 
nected with it. In common fairness, he 
should have said how long the note was 
in pledge before he went to redeem it ; 
and it would have applied more to the 
argument, had he proved how many 
days it had been so lodged, than to 
determine, as he has done, how many 
yards divided the pawnbrokers and the 
bankers’ houses. But I mean to draw 
no advantage from this neglect. I tell 
you, sir, and I tell 1. W. through you, 
that, if the note had been in pledge a 
whole montb, the pawnbroker was 
entitled to no more than a penny; and 
that a shilling would. have paid him, 
had it lain by hima year. I tell your 
correspondent, sir, that if he has taken 
one farthing beyond this sum, his trade 
would disclaim him; and I tell him 
further, that the sitting magistrate, at 
any police-office, would hear the com- 
plaint, and justly fine the pawnbroker 
ten pounds penalty, on proof of the 
offence. Let him seek this remedy, 
and eurich his poor friend with the 
forfeiture; every respectable man in 
the profession will thank him for it. 
But, if he will not take this step, surely 
it is not too much to require of him to 
state, through the medium of your 
Magazine, the pawnbroker’s name and 
residence, accompanied with his own; 
that, if the charge be true, the one may 
be held up to merited reprehension; 
and, if false, he may know where to seck 
redress against a calumny so injurious. 
So much, sir, for his solitary fact, 
But he has inveighed against the ex- 
pediency of allowing this trade at all; 
and expressed his astonishment that it 
should have been so long tolerated by 
an Act of Parliament. In answer to 
C2 this 
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this, allow me to say, if the excellency 
of a thing is to be argued against by its 
possible misuse, science has laboured 
for ages in vain; and philosophy has 
been the scourge and ruin of our race. 
Build no more habitations,—for castles 
have toppled on their warders’ heads ; 
light no more fires,—they produce con- 
flagration; admit no more water to your 
houses,—how many hath it drowned! 
and Jeave the metals in their native bed, 
—gold and silver corrupt mankind, and 
countless thousands die amually by the 
misuse of iron! But, if such reasoning 
as this only tends to shew how much in 
error such writers are; and, if you have 
really a wish to promote the enquiry 
whether pawnbrokers are an evil or an 
advantage to the poor, I, who have had 
an opportunity of knowing more of their 
principles and practice than I. W. does, 
will promise, in your succeeding num- 
bers, to take up the consideration; and, 
placing in review their profits, labours, 
restrictions, losses, and expenses, leave 
your readers to judge whether they are 
a calumniated, or a deserving, body of 


men, ‘ L. L. 
—_— 
To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine, 
SIR, 


T is lamentable to observe how much, 

even persons of the greatest abilities, 
are under the influence of prejudice ; and 
in no instance is it more apparent than 
in the disposition shewn by many authors 
to depreciate and undervalue modern 
literature, and extravagantly exalt and 
everrate that of former periods. ‘This 
spirit of partiality has lately appeared 
in an extraordinary degree in a poem,* 
by an author of eminence, who must 
wilfully shut his eyes, or he could not 
be insensible to the merits of such 
poets as Wordsworth, Ke. &e. It is 
really pitiable that any one can overlook 
the various beauties in the pdem of the 
Borough,t (deep pathos, admirable 
delineation of character, &c. &c.) on 
account of a few blemishes in the style 
which are mere spots on a brilliant sun; 
and the poets and dramatists of Germany, 
with a mixture of extravagance and 
bombast, surely possess merit of the 


——-— a —- 


* Childe Harold’s Monitor. 
t “ Where he, the parish bard, from life’s 
brief day 
“ Has torn the decent drapery away, 
* And rudely stoop'd, with barbarous band 
to trace 
“The tunowd wrinkle in affliction’s 
face,” 





highest order, causing intense interest, 
and emotions which “swell the heart 
and dim the eye,” displaying a tho, 
rough knowledge of. human nature. 
This author is an ultrasaristocrat ia 
literature,* and would condemn to ob- 
livion every heaven-born genius in 
humble life, who had not been initiated 
in the knowledge of the learned lan- 
guages, Classical pedanis are often 
absurd enough; but this gentleman 
“ out-herods Herod,” defeats his pur- 
pose, and shews the cloven foot of pre- 
judice, ifnot of envy. It has always been 
supposed “ poeta nascitur, non fit ;” but 
we now are told, that low birth precludes 
genius, and education forms the poet. 
Under these denunciations, the works of 
Chatterton, Falconer, H. More, Gifford, 
Burns, Bloomficld, Hogg, &c. &c. would 
never have appeared; and Shakspeare 
himself would have been buried in obli- 


vion! A, C. 
i 
To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 
SIR, 


N defence of the principles of the 

pretended orthodox philosophy, Five 
appeals have been made to credulity, 
which merit special exposure, before I 
conclude my personal concern in this 
great controversy. 

The first, is an attempt to evade 
the question, by alleging, that attrac- 
tion and gravitation are mere names of 
the effects, and that by them it is not 
pretended to define any cause. ‘To this 
it may be replied, that, to give names 
to effects, is not the business and 
object of genuine philosophy ; and that 
it is the bounden duty of legitimate 
philosophers, to adopt an explanation nd 

the 





* When none but gentlemen and 
scholars wrote, 
Time was; when scholarship and taste 
refin’d, 
And some prepar’d nobility of mind, 
Were deem’d essential to the poet’s task, 
And “— who read, those qualities would 
as 
Tu —_ who wrote for them; the polish'd 
ew 
Included all; the bard, and critic too. 
Sound aaenes wit, that knew her proper 
sphere, 
Ne’er with her betters dard to break a 
spear ; 
~———. now lower still invades, 
Shops of the men, and dairies of the maids; 
Calls clowns from flocks, the miner from 
his shaft, 


And = immortal song a whistling 
craft, 
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the proximate cause of an effect, -in 
eference to any term which may 
merely describe the effect ; and, therefore, 
it is not a sufficient reason for refusing 
to enquire into the cause, that a mere 
name of the effect has been generally re- 
cognized, That would be a despicable 
philosophy, which contented itself mere- 
ly with giving learned names to phe- 
nomena; and any old woman who says 
that a body falls to the earth on account 
of its weight, would exhibit as profound 
a discrimination as any self-called phi- 
josopher, who might assert that it falls 
owing to its gravitation, or owing to the 
preponderating attraction of the earth. 

The Newtonians profess to consider, 
by the word attraction, merely the name 
of the law or phenomenon. But, when we 
apply their name or law to the several 
phenomena, and ask them why the 
planets do not fall to the sun, as well as 
a stone to the earth, they then abandon 
the name, as a law, and tell us that the 
tendency towards the sun is counteract- 
ed by a force, which they call projectile 
or centrifugal. Yet, as this counter- 
action is a force, surely that which is 
counteracted must also be a force ; and 
therefore, in spite of all equivocation, 
the name is by themselves converted into 
a force, or tendency to the centre, go- 
verned by a certain law. Here then we 
are at issue: I admit this law, as a 
result of certain local mechanical forces, 
and which, being local, and not essen- 
tially universal, docs not require the 
hypothesis of a counteracting projectile 
or centrifugal force. But, they assert, 
that the law is a result of forces inherent 
in matter, and universal as mutter; and 
then, to counteract this universal force ; 
which would unite-all bodics in one 
mass, they are obliged to feign the exist- 
ence of a_ centrifugal or projectile force, 
which, however, is not supported by 
any experiment like that of a falling 
stone, but is created by themselves, for 
the sole purpose of reconciling another 
hypothesis of their own to the pheno- 
mena! 

This confusion arises from considering 
the phenomena of the terrestrial mass, 
and those of the sun and planets, as 
sinilar, and as results of the same uni- 
versal cause. A stone falls tothe earth, 
but a planet does not fall to the sun. 
Nevertheless, the Newtonians assert 
that the planets have a tendency to fall 
to the sun, though they do not fall! 
They assert that of which they have no 
proof in any fact; and then, upon this 





assertion, they found a system of physics! 
A stone falls to the earth; and, from 
this fact, they deduce the monstrous 
conclusion, that the planets also have a 
tendency to fall to the sun; though it is 
notorious they do not fall, and never 
evince any disposition to fall! But, 
the analogy between the force which 
impels a stone to the earth and that 
which retains the planets in their orbits, 
is, in truth, confirmed by no fact; 
it is therefore evident that the analogy 
is gratuitous, and highly probable that 
it is utterly false. 

It does not follow, because a stone 
moves towards the centre of the earth, and 
the planets move in orbits round the sun, 
that therefore the proximate causes of 
motions so dissimilar, and in such con- 
irary directions, are the same. I should 
rather infer, that the proximate causes 
are altogether different; and, instead 
of saying that they were the same, and 
then inventing a new force to explain 
the difference, I should rather search 
for appropriate and existing motions 
of nature, calculated by themselves to 
produce the peculiar motions. And, 
having made this search, I have dis- 
covered that a stone necessarily moves 
towards the centre of the terrestrial 
masses, because it is the patient of the 
orbicular and rotatory motions of the 
mass, and because the common force, 
which revulves the heterogeneous mass, 
necessarily produces equal momenta in 
every part, and equal momenta can 
only result from every part revolving at 
distances from the centre, which are 
inversely as their densities; and I have 
also found, that it is highly probable that 
the planets move round the sun, because, 
having no innate tendency to move 
in any direction, and having atmos- 
pheres which gradually fine off and 
vanish into the medium of space, they 
are susceptible of being moved by the 
exceedingly slight forces created by the 
medium of space in curvilinear orbits, 
corresponding with the ‘circular motions 
of the sun round the centre of the 
planetary system; the force of the 
impulse being measured by the relative 
bulks of the masses concerned, and by 
the law of divergency, or reciprocal 
square of the distance; and the areas 
of the medium of space, moved by the 
action and re-action of the same forces, 
or described by the radius-vector, must 
always be necessarily equal. 

Whe assertion, therefore, that physical 
philosophy is perfect, without consi- 
dering 
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dering the trac mechanical cause of the 
action and re-action of distant ancon- 
nected bodies on one another, is a mere 
pretence to cover inadyertency, preju- 
dice, or pride. 

The second assertion of the defenders of 
the pretended orthodox principles of phi- 
lysophy is, that they accord with geome- 
try, and are confirmed by the researches of 
the most profound mathematicians ; and, 
thereture, ought not to be disturbed. 
Tn considering the assumptions of this 
yicee of arrant sophistry, I appeal to 
every one who has applied geometry 
to the Keplerian law, whether that 
science takes, or affects to take, any 
cognizance whatever of the source of 
that law? It is the same thing to ge- 
ometry, whether it is assumed as 
analogous to emanations, on the whim- 
sical hypothesis of emanating -gravific 
particles; whether it wasa false analogy 
deduced from Galileo’s law of falling 
Ladies; whether it was an astrological 
harmony of Kepler’s ; or whether it 
was ascribed to attraction by Llooke ; 
the geometrician acts merely on the 
abstract law, and it serves as the foun- 
dation of all his deductions, whatever 
may have been, or whatever may be, 
supposed to be its source. Geometrical 
analysis, and all its wonders, prove no- 
thing, therefore, exclusively in regard 
to the pretended powers ascribed to 
gravitation or attraction; while they 
prove exactly as much in regard to the 
theory of TRANSFERRED MOTION, of which 
theory, the law above-stated, is a direct 
aid necessary deduction. Substitute 
the rational and palpable powers of 
trausferred motion in place of the occult 
hocus-pocus of attractionor gravitation, in 
geometrical disquisitions on physics, 
aud the very same mathematical in- 
ferences will follow ; but they will be 
attended by more metaphysical reason, 
aud less logical improbability. 

The sacred name of Geometry is com- 
monly abused, when men attempt to 
represent hypotheses by relations of 
quantity, and then draw inferences, in 
regard to the hypothesis, from the ne- 
eessary geometrical relations of the 
quantities. Tn this way, every absurdity 
in metaphysics and theology has been 
attempted to be demonstrated, Kep- 
ler availed himself of the same tools, 
when he proved the influences of the 
sextile, quartile, and tone aspects of 
the planets on the occurrenees of human 
life; and a still more whimsical mys- 
application, was Newton's attempt to 
conuect the motions of the moon with 

4 





the quantity expressed by the versed 
sine of the first second of the quadrant! 
In general, in these cases, the thing to be 
proved is assumed as known, and then 
geometrical quantitics are clothed with 
it, and the comparison of the quantities 
is considered as a mathematical inves- 
tigation of that which never existed, 
except in the mind of the enquirer. It 
is precisely thus with Newton, in his 
harmonious accommodation of his ccn- 
tripetal and centrifugal forces; the truth 
being, that he had no previous proof of 
ihe co-existence of such forces; but he 
found a Jaw, which law indicated some 
kind of comection between the sun and 
the planets; and, having ascribed the 
fall of a stone to attraction instead of 
local motion, he then ascribed the ob- 
scure connection of the stn and plancts 
to attraction also; but, as the planets do 
not fall tv the sun, he then invented his 
centrifugal force; and, to give it effect, 
advanced the monstrous position, that 
space is a vacuum! And all this was 
doue, to identify his theory with the law 
of the solar connection with the plane- 
tary motions, with which law alone his 
geometrical analysis had any relation. 
The eecentricity of the planctary or- 
bits, on which Newton rested bis detail- 
ed prools, arises from causes within, or 
upon, the planets themselves; such as 
the unequal disposition of the oscillating 
fluids at the polar extremities, which, 
by varying the planet’s impetus as the 
line of operation varies, increases or 
diminishes the local effect of the solar 
impulse on the medium of space which 
moves the planet. Newton, as a geo- 
metrician, argues as though the planets 
were influenced in every increment of 
motion by some relation to their sub- 
sequent motions, and that the forces 
exist for the sake of elliptical orbits; 
hut this is fanciful; for the impulse or 
moving power in the sun, in the same 
plane, being absolute and invariable, the 
orbicular variations arise from causes 
(as the action of fluids,) existing within, 
or upon, the planet, and being therefore 
liable to change, the foree and the 
resistance are always exactly equal to 
the motion preduced, which motions 
determine the form of the orbit. 

it has thirdly been triumphantly 
urged, that my theory of motion will 
not account for the phenomena of 
comets. ‘To this I reply, that it be- 
hoves the followers of Newton to prove 
that the system which they embrace 
accounts for any phenomena, except by 
the casy mode of applying names, They 
ought 
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eught to exhibit some more philosophi- 
eal cause than their ever-varying and 
accommodating projectile force, to ex- 
plain every variety of phenomena, be- 
fore they are warranted in calling on 
others to explain nature in a better way 
than by their own arbitrary nomen- 
elature. I admit the difficulty of ex- 
plaining everything ; but the Newtonian 
physics do not explain anything. In 
comets, ve have phenomena different from 
planets; and, on slight consideration, it 
will appear that the operative causes 
are also different. Thus, comets do not 
move in the plane of the planets, nor in 
the plane of the smm’s circular motion 
round the centre of his planetary sys- 
tem. Hence the different phenomena. 
Different directions of MOTION necessa- 
rily produce different results, and the 
whole is still the simple effect of corres- 
ponding MoTIONS. The ‘naxima of thie 
forces of the sun’s impulse lie in the 
plane in which he moves, and the forces 
diminish ina law of the angle extend- 
ing on each side the plane. A comet 
moving then within the vortex of the 
solar system, but not in the planctary 
plane, becomes the patient of the vary- 
ing forces of the medium of space, and 
hence its eccentric orbit. Its motions 
may, therefore, be somewhat assimilated 
to a spiral, till it reaches the sun, and 
the plane of the sun’s action, when also 
the melting and liquefaction of the mass 
combines to create a re-action or cen- 
trifugal force within the body, and hence 
the expansion of the orbit, and the 
retreat of the comet into space, where 
the causes and effects being in due time 
reversed, the comet again returns to- 
wards the sun. 

As afourth species of conclusive argu- 
ments, the Newtonians quote the cal- 
culation about the fall of the moon in 
its orbit; in which the vanishing quan- 
lity of the versed sine of the first second 
in the quadrant is recognized as_ the 
measure of the equable power of Nature, 
Which carries the moon through tbe 
quadrant. The result accorded with 
the assumed theory, and accords alike 
with that of motion; but nothing could 
be more preposterous than to assimi- 
late the relations of the lines and quan- 
titics in the trigonometrical canon, with 
the equable power which carries the 
moon through its orbit. ‘The versed 
sine of the first, or the /ast second, could 
have no possible connexion or relation 
With the phenomenon; but, if it had, 
and if the forces acted in the manner 
indicated by Nowton, all the planetary 


motions would then be accclerated 
motions.. ‘The circumstance, that the 
notions are not accelerated, proves 
however that no such continued innate 
force as that of gravity is concerned in 
producing them; but, on the other 
hand, it shews that the motions are 
generated by the sun’s impulse on the 
medium of space, within which the 
plancts swim, and are impelled like 
ships in an impclling current of the 
ocean; and their variable periods are 
necessary results of their several re- 
actions, which again are measured by 
their variable distances, bulks, densities, 
and constituent arrangements of fixed 
and fluid parts. 

The fifth appeal to vulgar faith, made 
by advocates of the universal nonsense 
about universal gravitation, is to the 
exactness of astronomical calculations. 
“There,” say they, “that eclipse, or 
occultation, takes place, as foretold, 
to a second of time; and what better 
proof can we have of the truth of the 
Newtonian pbhilosophy—can any thing, 
therefore, be more futile and presump- 
tuous than any attempts to overturn it?” 
Regularly-inducted Newtonians_ will, 
however, be ashamed that their system 
should be upheld by such an argu- 
ment as this; but it has been printed 
in various forms, and exhibited as un- 
answerable, since this theory of transfer- 
red motion was published. Onc necd 
however, in reply, merely observe, to 
persons not conversant with the history 
of the scienee, that astronomical caleu- 
lations are not founded on any theory, 
but on long-continued observations, 
which enabled all the eastern nations 
to foretel astronomical phenomena with 
nearly modern exactness, at least two 
thousand years ago, and qualified the 
early printers to publish ephemerides 
at Bologna in the middle of the six- 
teenth century. The only modern im- 
provement, is the doctrine of mutual 
disturbances; but the principle of reci- 
procal motion, or of necessary action 
and re-action upon and through the me- 
dium of space, explains the rationale of 
mutual disturbances with far greater 
precision than the doctrine of alleged 
mutual attraction, operating somehow 
through a vacuum! - 

Such are the Arguments by which the 
new theory has been opposed. But, of 
the liberality or good manners of these 
soi-disant philosophers, it ought to be 
recorded, that, for promulgating a theory 
which confers probability and mecha- 
nical precision on the causes of natural 

phenomena, 
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phenomena, the author, (instead of being 
formally answered by some of the thou- 
sand professors who live by teaching 
the errors of past ages,) has merely 
seen such arguments as the preceding, 
exhibited in language the most arro- 
gant and dogmatical, intermingled with 
much insolent personal abuse. Truth is, 
however, all-powerful, and the disciples 
of this system are already become very 
numerous; while sceptics, in regard to 
the assumed principles of attraction 
and gravitation, are to be found in every 
philosophical circle. Perhaps, when 
the world at large has become illumi- 
nated on this subject, it may be expected 
that the light will penetrate into the 
oloisters of Universities, be reflected to 
the rising generation from the Chairs of 
the public schools, and be tolerated in 
those learned Societies, which unhappily 
constitute the citadels of popular and 
authoritative errors. 
ComMON SENSE. 
N.B.—The Author of these papers would 
feel himself obliged to any practical mathe- 
matician, who has leisure and curiosity, to 
determine the space through which, by 
equable motion, a ball of silver ought to fall 
tn a second of time in air at the earth’s 
surface, in consequence of the orbicular motion 
of the earth, and of the inclination which every 
body acquires of falling to such a circuit of 
rotation as that its momentum, created by 
a common force, should be equal to that 
of all other parts of the mass, The orbicular 
motion, the earth’s diameter and rate of ro- 
tation, and the specific gravitics of the silver 
and air, are supposed to be given, to deter- 
mine the effect on the silver when raised to the 
rotatory region of air. Onc of the reciprocals of 
this proposition would be, to determine, from 
the actual known fall in a second, the velocity 
of the earth in its orbit ; and, consequently, 
the importunt problem of the distance of the 
earth from the sun. The solutions of these 
problems shall be printed in the Monthly 
Magazine ; and, as they will place the truth 
of the new system beyond the possibility of 
further dispute, we shall with them conclude 
our publications on this curious subject. 
— 
Lo the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 
SIR, 
T has been unceasingly remarked 
that the bulkier Reviews are not 
critical disquisitions, but faggots of es- 
says ; other objections have been occa- 
sionally urged, as their partiality, even to 
the entire omission of some authors who 
have frequently and ably, addressed the 
public. One review has, however, ob- 
tamed a distinetion, Which none son 
has attempted to compete with it, and 





which it is determined to enjoy toties 
quoties, as any author, unfriendly to its 
masters, appears before the world. Sir 
Robert Wilson was accused, by the 
Quarterly Review, of having claimed a 
victory in the Peninsula when he suf- 
fered a defeat; unfortunately, the docu- 
ment on which the reviewer founded his 
charge directly negatived the calumny. 
Sir R. Wilson republished the despatch, 
and the paltry reviewer was forced to re- 
tract the falsehood. 

Then followed a review of Birkbeck’s 
Notes, &c. As Sir K. Wilson had been 
guilty of various great offences, particu- 
larly of being chosen for Southwark in 
place of the loyal brewer, so had Mr. 
Birkbeck written favorably of T'ranec 
since its revolution ; he had also made 
some unkind contrasts between America 
and England, which “ England (the 
review of Birkbeck’s Notes says), is now 
basking in the broad sunshine of peace 
and prosperity ; that the hum of industry 
is heard in all her strects; and that she 
wants nothing but a due sense of the 
mercics that are heaped upon her with 
an unsparing hand.” Can lying exceed 
this outrage on truth. Yet, this is not 
the whole of their offence ; they charged 
Mr. Birkbeck, p. 55, with having frau- 
dulently fled to North America to escape 
his engagement with his landlord; and 
thus they endeavoured to blast his cha- 
racter, in order to defeat his observations 
and arguments. The fact was, Mr. Birk- 
beck quitted England with the know- 
ledge of Lord Onslow; and his son, with 
his lordship’s sanction, was left behind to 
manage the farm. Lord Onslow having 
intimated an opinion that the rent was 
beneath the value of the land, Mr. Birk- 
beck, jun. proposed, that if his lordship 
could find a tenant at an advaneed rent, 
he would willingly give up his interest 
iu the lease, (of which fourteen years 
were unexpired,) on receiving an ade- 
quate compensation. ‘The lease has 
since been relinquished to his lordship 
for the sum of 2000, another tenant 
having offered 15001. a-year for the, farm. 

fn the last published number of the 
Quarterly Review (41), Mr. Bentham’s 
Church of Englandism is reviewed after 
their manner ; and in this is also super- 
added a charge of mercenary motives to 
that philosopher’s abborrenee of the 
whole system of lying, hypocricy, and 
rapacity, in church and state, which 
those who bask in the sunshine of peace 
and prosperity call our glorious consti- 
tution. ‘The passage runs thus: ‘The 
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. 
English government has not persevered 


in his prison-scheme ; and the pecuniary 
recompense which he received for his 
services in that department, was but 
seanty, compared to the golden hopes in 
which he once indulged. ‘These morti- 
fications, particularly the last, have 
apparently thrown a misanthropical 
eloom over his temper, or hurried him 
from general speculations to smaller 
matters, aud to attacks on individual 
persons aud institutions,” p. 169. More 
falschoods cannot be thronged in so 
many lines. Did government adopt, or 
make anexperiment,of his prison-scheme, 
which, in a former number, this Review 
called whirlygig panopticons. It wasa 
penitentiary,—but government adopted 
Botany Bay and transportation, which 
comprehend all the evils of punishment 
without one of its advantages; therefore, 
as their scheme utterly failed, Mr. Ben- 
tham’s is to be abused, because govern- 
ment rejected it: this is nothing to their 
statement that the pecuniary recompence 
which he received for his services in this 
department, was but scanty,comparedio the 
golden hopes in which he once indulged. 
Why truly, affirming that Birbkeck was 
a runaway tenant, and Sir R. Wilsona 
braggard, is nothing, to the charge that 
J. Bentham was ruled in his specula- 
tions by money; nay, they attribute to 
his not drawing the golden prize, a 
misanthropical gloom. Profligate ca- 
lumniators ! there never was a man, con- 
sidering the extent of his fortune, and 
the moderation of his wants, who is 
farther removed from every thing sordid 
or money-making ; and, [ am persuaded, 
profit or loss never crossed his, mind, 
with respect to any one of his various 
projects and publications, He has lost 
thousands in his endeavours to enlighten 
mankind ; and he-bas endangered pro- 
perty and freedom, and-eventually_life, 
by publishing the very werk which has 
induced this scandalous Review to add 
another to its manifold lies against the 
friends of truth and freedom. So perverse 
are its authors in their criticisms, and 
So iniquitous in their characters of indi- 
viduals, that their cpinjans of books 
and men, will be treated™ as the Index 
Expurgatorius of the Roman Church at 
the cra of the Reformation; and the cen- 
sure of the Quarterly Review indirectly 
indicates those who are most zealous to 
advance science, and to ameliorate the 
condition of mankind. Semper IDEM. 
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To the Edtitor of the Monthly Magazine. 
Speak of me as [ ant.—Shakepeare. 
SIR, 
OTHING has enhanced the value 
of your Magazine, in my estima- 
lion, so much as the ardent zeal with 
which you have devoted its pages to up- 
hold the cause of education, which is that 
of mankind. Were any other proof of 
this wanting, the insertion, in your num- 
ber for March last, of Mr. Shaw’s letter 
on the originality of my plan for teaching 
languages, would have furnished it. In 
order to explain the object of this letter, 
T shall quote the following passage from 
that of Mr.Shaw. “In your Magazine 
for November, p. 352, col. 2, you have 
introduced a statement of Mons. Dufief's 
new method of teaching French to a 
number of pupils, by himself first pro- 
nouncing the words, and then his pupils, 
till they did it accurately. ‘That Mr. D. 
may have invented this plan I shail not 
pretend to deny, because I am not cer- 
tain how many years he may have re- 
sided in England ; and I am not aware 
that it is of particalar importance. But, 
I feel ita duty to my country to state, 
that he is not the only person who has 
practised it; and that it was practised 
several years ago, inmy schoolat Hanley, 
in the Pottery, I shall appeal to the in- 
habitants of that. place (which I have 
now quitted), to verify.” 

To these remarks I cannot but ob- 
serve, that, if Mr. Shaw had read the 
work entitled “ Nature Displayed in 
her Mode of Teaching Languages to 
Man,” in which my plan is fully deve- 
loped, he would have seen, by the docu- 
ments therein published, that the method 
which I claim as exclusively my own, is 
not an invention of yesterday, but of a 
date many years anterior to the “‘ several 


years ago” when he taught at Hauley, 


and that it cannot be separated from the 
work alluded to; but my plan is very 
different from his, and is, in the strictest 
sense of the word, perfectly original, as 
will appear by the following curious and 
peculiar properties which it possesses. 

1, It admits but of one class, notwith- 
standing the difference of age, capacity, 
progress, or number of the scholars, thou- 
sands of which may be instructed at the 
same time by one teacher, without any 
aid whatever. In this respect, it is di- 
rectly opposed to the systems of Bell and 
Lancaster, which could not be carried 
into effect without numerous monitors or 
under-teachets. 

2, In my pian, the progress of the elass 
' can 
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ean never be interrupted or impeded, 
since those scholars who have not learned 
their tasks, are enabled to join or unite 
with those who have learned them. 

3. It is equally applicable to private, 
and even to self, tuition. 

I will not intrade further on your 
valuable pages by stating more of the 
peculiar features of thismethod, but reicr 
your correspondent to “ Nature Dis- 
played,” in which they are demon- 
strated to be mathematically correct ; 
but, as this work has already excited 
considerable interest in the United 
Kingdom, and is likely to effect an entire 
revolution in the established systems of 
education, I perhaps may be indulged 
with briefly stating its origin and 
progress. 

When the yellow fever, which deso- 
lated the city of Philadelphia, in 1797, 
was raging iu its utmost fury, I retired, 
by invitation, to the charming hermitage 
of my friend, Mr. Peter Legaux, situated 
on the banks of the Schuykiil. No spot 
was better calculated to awaken reflec- 
tion, and stimulate the powers of the 
inind ; as the ingenuity of the proprietor 
had been liberally applied to the im- 
provement of every thing calculated to 
promote the interests of agriculture, and 
of natural philosophy, which displayed 
itself in the various machines and scien- 
tific instruments with which he was fur- 
nished. It was at this gentleman’s 
house, and ina book of his library, that 
[ first learnt a curious fact in natural 
history, which, attracting my particular 
notice, I felt convineed that LE could 
apply it to the teaching of languages, 
which had become my profession, in 
consequence of having lost my property 
and title by the French revolution. I 
was the better prepared for this work, by 
the natural method which [had pursued 
to learn the English language, in 1793, 
without a master, of which an account 
has been published, and by my ardent 
study of the philosophy of Bacon, Locke, 
and Condillac, Alter three years were 
devoted to the study of the subject, I 
published the result of my enquiries 
under the title of “* French Tuition on an 
Analytical Plan;” and offered to teach 
large classes of both sexes simu}tane- 
ously on the above plan, which con- 
sisted partly in causing them to repeat 
sentences alter me, according to the ma- 
nuscript I bad prepared for the purpose, 
In September, 1804, I published the 
work entitled “ Nature Displayed,” of 
which a favourable review was given in 
the Supplementary number to your 


eighteenth volume, four months after its 
first appearance in the New World,—a 
proof of your attention to the progress 
of science in every part of the world, 

My work was so well received in 
Amcrica, that itexcited some envy, and 
attempts were not wanting to detract 
from its merits, by disputing its origi- 
nality, which induced me to refute the 
calumnies heaped upon me, and to set 
every other pretension at yest, to pub- 
lish, in 1806, the ‘* Logie of Iacts,” by 
which [ silenced and subdued those ene- 
mies the superiority of my plan had 
created. Several large acadenies soon 
became established in Philadelphia and 
New York, in which the vernacular 
tongue was taught to large classes, with 
very little deviation from the Analytical 
Vian just mentioned, as developed in 
“Nature Displayed,’ new editions of 
which were called for. 

The success of my work, and the in- 
creasing demand with which it was 
honoured, making me anxions to sterco- 
type it, IT made experiments in Isit, 
1812, and 1815, on a larger scale than 
ever, and then visited this land of libe- 
rality and of education, with a view of 
publishing the result of my matured en- 
quiries in an improved edition. A notice 
of my intention, with some of the features 
of my plan, was given in your scientific 
miscellany, in August, 1817; in doing 
which, you were rendering a service to 
the cause of education, which you on all 
occasions so liberally advocate. 

Many instances could be adduced of 
the practical advantages of my plan, to 
which your correspondent, Mr. Shaw, 
pays a high compliment, when he de- 
clares it “the quickest and the only 
accurate method of communicating the 
continental languages ;” but I have tres- 
passed too long alrea@y, to do more than 
enumerate two or three. Messrs. Mac- 
donald, of Edinburgh and Dumferline, 
having procured a copy of “ Nature 
Displayed,” immediately introduced 
such parts of the plan as suited the 
peculiar cireumstances of their schools, 
one of which, that of Dumferline, con- 
tains nearly 200 scholars of both sexes. 
Nor are these gentlemen the only ones 
in Scotland who have adopted my plan ; 
as the Rev. J. Chapman, for fourteen 
years teacher of elocution in the uni- 
versity of Glasgow, and now of Edin- 
burgh, has applied it with great success 
to elocution; and so has Mr. J. S. 
Kuowles, of Glasgow, as well as several 


other eminent instructors of youth in 
this kingdom, . 


I may 
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1 may also add, that my plan was 
introduced into England so early as the 
year 1807, and before I had wisited it, by 
a lady of Doneaster, who adopted it in 
teaching French in her very respectable 
SCINIBUTY. 

As to the “several years ago” of 
your correspondent, Mr. Shaw, F may be 
permitted to observe, that as, according 
tu dohnsen, severa/ means “any number 
sot large, but more than two,” the pe- 
riod in Which he has used my plan can- 
pot be more than four or five; and, 
therefore, he is about fifteen years be- 
hind me in the priority of invention: 
admitting that be has not adopted it 
from me, which I will not contend, as 
a similarity of ideas may pervade more 
minds than one, especially as his plan 
resembles mine ip part only. 

f cannot couclade this letter without 
noticing that Mr. Shaw appeals to 
LKingland twice in his letter, and to 
assure him, thatthe honour of his coun- 
iry stands teo high, to suffer by his not 
being considered as the inventor of part 
of this plan of education, however im- 
portant it may be; and Lam truly sorry 
that he appears to forget, that he is a 
member of the republic of letters, whose 
dominion, embracing both werlds, does 
not acknowledge, on that account, any 
invidious distinctions, as it respects the 
particular birth-place of her subjects. 

N. G. Durer, 


—— 


To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 
SIR, 


q CONSIDER the apple not otly a 
Mi pleasant, but avery wholesome trait ; 
consequently, the preservation thereof 
a desirable abject. FE have frequently 
asked which was the best method of 
keeping them from rotting, but bave 
hitherto received no satisfactory answer. 
I have been told that frosty weather 
ijures them; on the contrary, it has 
been asserted, that a mild winter pro- 
duces decay. Anotl:er observation has 
been made, that the apples of last year, 
of which there was an abundant supply, 
(ont, through whatis termed their going 
off, they are now become scarce,) was 
occasioned by their being gathered after 
ihe wet came; whereas, those taken in 
previous to the rain, have in general 
kept better. Au old gentleman, some 
time agu, was asked how he kept his 
apples; bis reply to the lady who made 
this enquiry was, ‘“ Why, madam, 
I lock them up.” Now, this is not 
precisely the answer that satisfies my 
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enquiries. With the utmost: care, I 
believe, many will prove unsound; yel, 
if any of your very numerous corre- 
spondents will, through the mediun: of 
your valuable miscellany, inform me 
What method they have found to be most 
successiul as to the time of gathering, 
and the place and method of keeping 
them afterwards, they will oblige one 
of your constant readers; and, of course, 
AN AppLe EATER. 
ZZ 


For the Monthly Magazine. 
LETTERS written during @ FOURTH TOUR 
in NORTH WALES; by MISS HUTTON, 
of BENNET?’S-HILL, near BIRMINGHAM, 
LETTER XVIII.—Concluded. 


Corwen ; Sept. 20, 1800. 
MY DEAR SROTHER, 

Wye intended to have returned 

home by the new road to Tan y 
Bwich; but a paper was put into our 
hands at Beaumaris, containing a printed 
plan and description of a new and shorter 
way fron Bangor to Capel Voelas, 
which was to lead through the moun- 
tains, and leave out Conwy and Llan- 
rwst. I had some fears ofan unfinished 
road, and particularly of one part of it, 
which was said to be narrow, without a 
fence, and two hundred fect above a 
river ; but the names of Nant Ffrancon, 
Capel Cerig, Rhaiader-y-Wenol, and 
Pont-y-Pair, were music to my ears, 
and LI determined to visit them. 

It may seem presumptoous to say J, 
when you know that I have a fellow-tra- 
veller, whose wish ought to take place of 
myown. But, my father has no wish. 
He has not evena wish to oblige me. It 
is an innate principle of his mind, which 
operates, Invariably, before he can form 
awish. Ibepelhave another principle, 
which would lead me to avoid every 
thing that would be contrary to bis in- 
clination. 

The peasants of the eastern part of 
Anglesey call Nant Ffrancon Cigin 
Cythraul, the kitchen of the devil; for 
there, they say, he boils and brews the 
storms. As we sat in a circular room. 
at the Penryn Arms, from whence there 
is perhaps one of the finest views in 
Great Britain, we had reason to believe 
his cauldron was then boiling, as a ter- 
rible steam hovered over Nant Ffrancon. 
] had often heard of, and sometimes 
seen, the old gentleman’s cooks; and I 
rejoiced at the opportunity of seeing his 
kitchen, however the storm might prove, 
The mist arose, and we escaped the 
brewing. 

D2 At 
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At Llandeyai we turned to the right, 
and entered the grand portal of the 
mountains, We rode along the cultl- 
vated side of a broad vale, with the 
river Ogwen, roaring over its rocky bed, 
atthe bottom. ‘The road was spacious ; 
and carts, and even waggons, were per- 
petually moving along it. At five miles 
from Liandegai we came to the slate- 
quarries: here the vale contracts ; but 
the dreary aspect of the mountains Is 
animated by a multitude of little fanciful 
white cottages, the dweilings of the 
workmen employed in the quarrics. 
We were informed that Lord Penrhyn 
cleared by their labours, in the year 
1799, the enormous sum of 8,0001* 

Beyond the slate-quarries carts were 
seen no more: even travellers disap- 
peared, ‘The road and the country weee 
our own. We entered a vale of starved 
meadows, about half-a-mile in breadth, 
and about three miles in length. On 
the right rose a mountain, shattered by 
some tremendous flood, We rode over 
its foot. Huge broken rocks lay on 
one side of our road, and a torrent of 
stones, that had rolled over it, on the 
other. On the left, the base of the 
mighty Carnedd Dafydd, the twin-bro- 
ther of Carnedd Llewelyn, filled the 
whole side of the vale. Before us rose 
a lofty barrier of rugged and seemingly 
inaccessible rocks; and beyond this, @ 
lofty mountain called the 'T'refaen, the 
summit of which is round and indented. 
The wall of rock at the npper end of 
Nant F'francon is called the Benglog, 
and the road up it was, in Pennant’s 
time, “the most dreadful horse-path in 
Wales.” It now keeps ascending along 
the side of the mountain on the right, 
till it reaches the level of the Benglog, 
and is by no means difficult. After 
having crossed the head of the vale, ata 
height of perhaps two hundred fect 
above it, our road turned to the right, 
and Ogwen Pool opened upon us, 

Liyn Ogwen is about a mile and a- 
half in length, including its curvatures, 
and half-a-mile in breadth in the widest 
part. It is skirted by mountains down 
to the water’s-edge; mountains which 


suffered no visible diminution of their: 


height from the two hundred feet we 
had ascended. Our road was ent in the 
rocks under the Trefaen, and lay on the 
margin of the water, 

We travelled four or five miles along 





ee 
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» in 1805, 


* 1 have since been told, that 
Lord Penrhyn cleared 20,0001, 
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Nant-y-Benglog, the elevated vale which 
succeeds to the Lake of Ogwen; first 
up a river, till it disappeared among 
bogs, and then overtook one that ran 
in a contrary direction. ‘The country 
was barren, and the ground was peat; 
though dismal, the country, however, 
is not absolutely uninhabitable. We 
saw now and then a cottage, with a 
small stack of hay; and numbers of 
black cattle were grazing, in different 
spots, on the sides of the mountains, 
Our vale terminated in a winding de- 
secnt to Capel Cerig. where we were 
charmed with the sight of wood. 

The whole road from Liandegai to 
Capel Cerig, a distance of fifteen miles, 
has been made at the expense of Lord 
Penrhyn, We trod on no other ground 
than his from Bangor, and it extends 
two miles further up Dyfiryn Mymbyr, 
the vale in which Capel Cerig is _ si- 
tnated. He has built an inn at Capel 
Cerig; he has made a port on the 
Menai, to carry off the productions of 
his estate; and he is improving his pos- 
sessions, and, at the same. time, the 
country, by farming, fishing, mining, 
digging quarriesy making reads, and 
every other method that wisdom can 
suggest, and wealth can execute. 

I have fancied Snowdonia a city not 
made with hands, whose builder and 
maker is God. The district of Arfon, 
in front of this fancied eity, I have called 
the Grand Parade. Parallel with this 
parade, and at the distance of from eight 
to twelve miles from it, runs a back 
strect, about twenty-four miles in length, 
from Pont Aber Glaslyn at one end, to 
Pont-y-Pair at the other. But, as a 
continnation of the same street in Lon- 
don is known by the several names of 
Ludgate-hill, Pleet-street, and — the 


Strand, so this is distinguished by the, 


different appellations of Nant Gwynan, 
Dyfiryn Mymbyr, and Glyn Llugwy. 
Nant, correctly speaking, signifies vale ; 
and Dyffryn a wider, and Glyn a nar- 
rower, vale. 

The interior of my city is crossed at 
right angles by three grand avenues, 
which communicate both with the pa- 
rade and with the long street behind it: 
these are the passes of Nant Ffrancon, 
Llanberis, and: Cwellyp. The | three 
cross-sttects are cach, in one part, 
Wholly filled with water; the Lake of 
Ogwen, those of Lianberis, and that of 
Cwellyn. 

Snowdon, the magnificent temple of 
the city, touches three sircets; the two 
shortor 
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shorter ones of Llanberis and Cwellyn, 
and the long one that runs behind, 

From the back of Lianberis, the 
Almighty architect seems to have jadged 
it proper to strengthen his stupendous 
works. As if a vale of twenty-four 
miles in length, bordered by such pow- 
erful neighbours, “might stand in need 
of some support, he has run out a bul- 
wark in the middle, which connects 
both sides. This shuts out Nant Gwy- 
nau and Dyfiryn Mymbyr from cach 
other; and from this the vales and the 
rivers descend opposite ways. I be- 
lieve there.are no other great roads than 
these amoung the mountains of Srow- 
donia; and whoever travels other roads, 
must get over them. 

lor the first time in my life, I had 
turned the grand assemblage of the 
mountains, “At Capel Cerig [ stood in 
the long’ street, and saw the backs ot 
suowdon, the Glyders, the Lledets, 
Carnedd Dalydd, and the black chasm 
of Lianberis; all of which I had long 
regarded with enthusiasm. I- only 
wanted a peep into Nant Gwynan, to 
complete my. satisfaction. 

The scencry around me was beautiful 
and unassuming, and formed a happy 
contrast with the sublimity of the more 
distant objects. ‘The three small lakes 
of Capel Cerig, a few green meadows 
intermingled with wood, the humbie 
chapel, and the #in, were all that hills 
and mountains left visible. My taste 
would have led me to consider the inn, 
which smelled of the embattled tene- 
ments of the slate-quarries, as an in- 
truder in such a prospect,. had I not 
reflected that, without the comforts it 
allorded, I never could have seen the 
rest. ‘Till’ this inn was erected, sorry 
beer, milk, butter, and oaten bread, 
were all that money could purchase at 
« hut called a public-house at Capel 
ee ee pee a) Sh 

On leaving Capel Cerig (Chapel of 
the Rock), we passed the chapel from 
Whence the place takes its name. It is 
an interesting monument of the poverty 
and simplicity of ancient days. We 
then crossed the river Liugwy, a stream 
which comes down from the mountains 
on the left, and rans into the Conwy, 
giving its name to the ‘glen through 
Which it passes, Our road was old 
Welsh,—a lance between two hedges, 
just wide enough to admit a pair of 
wheels, though seldom cailed upon to 
do it; sometimes of shivery gravel, 
sometimes paved with huge stones, and 
vol uulrequently of nutive rock. But 
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the scenery was inexpressibly grand: 
the river, hemmed-in by lofty moun- 
tains, and rolling among gigantic rocks; 
its banks, not watery meadows, but cul- 
tivated slopes besprinkled with wood, 
and enlivened by scattered dwellings. 
How charming, after the houscless, 
leafless Nant-y-Benzlog ! 

About a mile of road brought us to a 
narrow pass, where the river and the 
road filled the glen. Even these had 
some difficulty to find their way; for 
enormous rocks endeavoured to stup 
the water, and the road- lay on its 
brink. At the end of this pass, stands 
the rock of two hundred feet, Future 
travellers wili avoid it; as a bridge is 
already built, and the new road is to 
run on the opposite side of the river: 
we had to climb it, and to ford the river 
below. It is said, that a gig and a cur- 
ricle have passed this way. It may be 
possible, the horses running tandem ; 
but L think they will not persuade other 
gigs and curricles to-follow. 

Cur landscapes yesterday had been 
magnificent and savage; to-day, they 
were beautiful and picturesque. We 
bad a narrower vale, with limits less 
august; but we had verdant fields, and 
varied woods, intermixed with scattered 
rocks. 

Goats have not been often seen in our 

“journies in Wales. In Glyn Liugwy 
we met one family: the father and mo- 
ther were chained together with a cord 
of rushes, no bad emblem of matri- 
mony; though I believe, in the present 

‘instance, the restraint was not intended 
so much to prevent their running away 
from each other, as their running away 
together. Their offspring needed no 
other tic than filial affection, 

At three miles from Capel Cerig, 
the sound of falling water gave notice 
that we were in the neighbeurhood 
of Rhaiader-y-Wenol ; and our guide, 
takings us down to the river-side, I 
caught several views of this celebrated 
wateriall. IT saw it rushing Gown stu- 
pendous clefts of rock, and dashing 
round immense stones, everywhere 
adorned with wood; though, in many 
places, it was diliicult to conceive how 
wood could grow: but, to have seen it 
in perfection, L should have seen it from 
the bottom,—a descent to which I was 
not equal, ; : 

At about five miles, we came to 
Bettws-y-Coed, (the Bed-honse of the 
Wood,) and one of the few coeds that 
still deserve the name; for it is still 
surrounded by wood. Moe) Siadod, a 
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crooked mountain, opposite Capel Ce- 
riz, had terminated the view behind us 
all the way, soaring above every wind- 
ing of the vale; and, even at Betiws, 
seeming near. 

At Bettws is Pont-y-Pair, a bridge of 
five arches, thrown from rock to rock 
over the Liugwy; and every pier, if I 
rightly remember, is the native rock of 
the torrent. It is reckoned one of the 
wonders of Wales; but it did not 
appear to me so striking as Pont Aber 
Glaslyn, at the other end of these con- 
tinued vales. Here the river and glen 
of the Llugwy end in those of the 
Conwy. ‘The character of Nant Conwy 
changes here. From hence down to 
Lianrwst, which is only three miles dis- 
tant, it presents all the comforts of civi- 
lization and society ; from thence to the 
moorish mountains, in which the river 
has its source, it is wild and soktary. 

We turned to the right, ap the Conwy ; 
our road being on the brink of the water, 
and raised from three to ten feet above 
it. At abunt a mile and a-half we 
eame to Pont-yr-Lleder, a bridge over 
tite river Lieder, which comes down 
from the mountains, and joins the Con- 
wy. ‘Phe Conwy had been till now 
a sullen, silent stream. We had lost 
it behind some rocks; and, a moment 
alter, saw a great chasm, down which 
it poured. We began a steep ascent, 
which soon became a_ precipice, high 
above the river; aud never shall I 
forget, though [can ill describe, the 
scenes Which then presented themselves 
tomy view. IT was come, without ex- 
pecting it, to the celebrated falls of the 
Conwy! IL had heard, in a confused 
manner, of grand falis, up the river; and 
of adventurous Knights, and fortunate 
ladies, who had visited them = from 
Llanrwst; bat Ll never hoped to see 
them myself, and still less imagined 
that they lay in my way. 

Our steep ascent continned more 
than a mile, the river ascending with 
us, though always far below. The elen 
Was no more than its bed; for our road 
was cuton rocks immediately above it; 
aud rocks rose, on the other side, that 

vere Inaccessible to a mountain-goat. 
I saw no great waterfall, but a sueces- 
sion of broken falls, for more than. a 
mile; a river rushing down a tremen- 
dous fissure in the rocks, torn and split 
into a thousand pieces by opposing 
masses of singular shapes, and foaming, 
struguling, and fighting its way to the 
bottom. From a rustie mill, on the 
summit of the ruck, we saw the cun- 
2 
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vulsions of the Conwy in all their gran. 
deur. 

About three miles from Bettws-y- 
Coed, we turned suddenly to the leit, 
aud crossed the Conwy on Pont Rhyd- 
Hlan-fair, We quitted Caruarvonshire; 
and exchanged lofty mountains, rapid 
rivers, and romantic glens, for an insipid 
country, anda bad road. Live miles of 
wearisome hills and steriic commons, 
bronght us into the highway from 
Shrewsbury to Holyhead. A_ better 
road is intended to join it, farther on. 

Twice before, I had passed over these 
dreary heights, in my way to Lianrwst, 
and both times in heavy rain. I had 
always an idea that, if the ciouds had 
not interposed, [ should have seen the 
towering mountains of Carnarvonshire ; 
but I bad no conception that they were 
so near, or that they afiorded so glorious 
asight. IT now beheld them, piled one 
upon another, in all their various forms, 
Snowdon alone was capped. My. cyes 
rested upou them as long as a glimpse 
remaived, and [ canuot express my 
feelings; believing, as I still believe, 
that I shall see them no more. 

—<ga 

To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 

SIR, 
At no former period did we possess 

sO Many mzuguificent edifices de- 
voted to amusement. ‘The Opera House 
is not only one of the greatest, but most 
splendid of the kind, tbat has ever been 
raised, Drury Lane is also a structure, 
both in magnitude and decoration, that 
has no superior elsewhere; and yet the 
intellectual portion of the pleasure dis- 
pensed in these two gorgeous establish- 
ments, is confessedly so poor, that they 
are in a great measure deserted by the 
particular classes on whom their main 
support depended. ‘The Opera House is 
no longer that place of fashionable 
resort it once was; indeed, so much is 
it deserted by .the nobility, that the 
boxes, which we recollect to have seen 
filled with the most distinguished fami- 
lies of the kingdom, are olten now oceu- 
pied by females, more celebrated for 
their beauty than their rank or virtues. 
And Drury Lane, consecrated, by so 
many delightial associations, with the 
clegance of Parren, the hilarity of Jor- 
dau, the majesty of Siddons, the recol- 
lections of Garrick, and all that was 
graceful, lively, and energetic, in the 
performance of the English drama, is 
now abandoned by every person of 
good taste, and sunk even intu contempt 
With the million. 
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Govent Garden, by a clever system of 
management, still retains possession of 
the public favour; but, even there, the 
literary department is lower than at any 
time since the Restoration. 

The Haymarket alone, perhaps, has 
preserved its wonted character. 

But, if the great Theatres have so 
declined, the minor houses have made 
surprising advances. At Astley’s,a se- 
ries of performan@s have been intro- 
daced, which, for the display of activity 
in the action, and skill in the manage- 
ment, are the finest exhibitions of the 
kiud that perhaps were ever attempted. 
We speak from our own knowledge 
when we say, that there is nothing com- 
parable to them in the greatest cities of 
the Continent. The part which that 
noble animal, the horse, is taught to 
take in the business and bustle of the 
stage, is quite wonderful; and those 
spectacles, in which whole troops are 
scen gallopping up and down burning 
stairs, and through volumes of flame, 
has more poetry in them than all the 
English dramas brought out at Drary 
Lane and Covent Garden for the last 
twenty years. 

Sadler’s Wells, during the last ten 
years, has made no progress; but has 
not fallen-off in interest with its visitors. 
The Surrey, however, treads close on 
the heels even of Covent Garden ; and, in 
the present spring, has actually surpassed 
the latter in the production of a rival 
drama, taken from the popular tale of 
* The Heart of Mid-Lothian.” 

The Cobourg, a new establishment, 
has been opened on the same plan as 
the Surrey ; and, although the perform- 
ances have hitherto been rather of an 
exotic cast, they possess véry consider- 
able merit, especially in the construction 
of the fables. ‘The scenery, as well as 
the appearance of the house, is excced- 
ingly beautiful. —- ae Ripe 

Next to the Cobourg, we would rank 
the English Opera House, an establish- 
ment formed with some shew of judg- 
ment, but managed in such a mawkish 
taste, that it has hitherto been more 
calculated to deteriorate than to pro- 
mote the national music, although pro- 
fessedly established for that purpose. 
Perhaps, upon the whole, it is the most 
mediocre theatre in the metropolis; but, 
the situation is so well chosen, that the 
managers have fallen into the error of 
attributing the number of the visitors 
who frequent it from convenience, to the 
merit of their paltry exhibitions. It is 
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a theatre of the third class ; and, as such, 
may be endured. 

A successful burletta-establishment 
has been formed, under the manage- 
ment of Mr. Elliston, at the Olympic ; 
and the performances have been ma- 
haged with so much spirit, that, in 
popular estimation, it stands higher than 
the English Opera House. 

The Sans Pareil is also conducted 
not without ability; but the exhibitions 
are evidently addressed to the vulgar. 
In fact, the great error in the manage- 
ment of the London stage, arises from 
entertaining too humble an opinion of 
the public understanding. 

That this mistaken notion is one of 
the chief causes of the declining popu- 
larity of the Opera House, and of Drary 
Lane, will not be disputed. No doubt, 
much may be attributed to the number 
of theatres dividing the play-going po- 
pulation ; but still, were the inteHectaal 
part of the cntertainment equal to the 
talents of the performers, the present 
inferiority of the English drama, not 
only with reference to the poet, but with 
respect to the drama of other countries, 
would be obviated. 

Another powerful cause has contri- 
buted to degrade our dramatic enter- 
tainments ; and, paradoxical as the state. 
nent may seem, it is the merits of tre 
leading actors. ‘Their success in parti- 
cular characters is often so great, that 
they play them over and over again, 
until the very poetry of Shakspeare be- 
comes stale, and the performance itself 
is unprofitable to the theatre. ‘the 
intelligent part of the London public is 
ihus tired out: it is only oecasional 
visitors that support these eternal blazons 
of the same thing. Mr. Kean’s Richard, 
for example, admirable and masterly as 
it is, has become an absolute drug with 
all people of taste; and the audience 
which it draws, has long consisted only 
of accidental strangers, and a herd of 
determined partisans, who, by lacking 
the desire of variety, demonstrate their 
insensibility te excellence, and whose 
praise is not more distinguished by its 
grossness, than the method of their 
applause is a nuisance. 

The interest thus inspired by the 
actors, has induced the managers to look 
more towards them than towards au- 
thors ; and the consequence is, that the 
literary department is regarded as 
subordinate. No author of celebrity, 
we might almost say, of education, is 
now employed to write for the stage; 
although 
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although, perhaps, since the days of 
Shakspeare, the literature of England 
was never adorned with so many illas- 
trious poets at any one time, and al- 
though the works of some of them have 
furnished materials for the most success- 
ful contrivances of the playwrights and 
stage-carpenters. Have the public, we 
would enquire, not reason to repine, 
that the managers do not apply to the 
author of “'I'he Tales of my Landlord” 
for a drama, instead of bringing forward 
such distorted adaptations of his stories 
as we have of late witnessed. But, it 1s 
alleged that they cannot afford to do 
this, because they give such enormous 
galaries to the performers; that they have 
nothing to spare for authors beyond the 
chance of success; which, in other 
words, is saying, that they have fallen 
into the fatal error of making the interest 
of their exhibitions depend on the actors. 
This error has the effect also of causing 
a tribe of shallow students of attitudes to 
arise, who stretch their brains to devise 
expedients for showing-off the peculiari- 
ties of the favourite performers ; and their 
contemptible ephemer@ are the sort of 
things that the managers deem the most 
iikely to succeed in representation: 
while authors of a higher class, aban- 
doning all hope of being able to procure 
the introduction of their pieces on fhe 
stare, either resign dramatic composi- 
tion altogether, or continue it without 
reference to the theatre. It is a ques- 
tion that should be put to the managers 
iwenty times in the season, “ Why is 
Miss Baillie, one of the greatest dya- 
matic authors that ever appeared, not 
employed to write for the stage?” 
Her tragedies may not be fiited to suc- 
ceed: but which of Shakspeare’s, with- 
out great alteration, is so? 
May 10, 1819. 
a 
To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine, 
SIR, 
ANY of your correspondents have 
reprobated the system of corporal 
punishments in schools, but with little 
practical effect ; for the system continucd 
necessary, Ull some efficacions plan could 
be contrived; and, like all other bad 
systems, it bas been continued till a het- 
ter should present itself, which promised 
results equally certain and determinate, 
No School-masters, even those of the 
great public schools, where they consider 
flogging as healthfal exercise, will con- 
tinue to defend the system, if it can be 
shewn that they have it in their power 
to adopt anvtber, which carries with it 
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a prospect of success; but, iu the ab. 
sence of all substitutes, there has been 
no alternative but to continue the Whip- 
ping and caning systems, however re. 
pugnant to the feelings of masters and 
parents, and however ignominious ty 
pupils, and ruinous of their pride and 
ernulation. 

This serves, then, to apprize your be. 
nevokent correspondents, and all who 
feel interested on f#@ subject, that [ 
have contrived a School-master’s, and 
also a Governess’s REGISTER of the good 
and the bad conduct of their pupils; 
which, it is agreed by all who have seen 
them, will, in every school where they 
are introduced, be the means of substi- 
tuting bigh feelings of emulation, in place 
of the degrading terrors of the birch and 
the cane. As they are sold at a low 
price, and are therefore easy of access 
to all who are interested, I shall not 
fill your columns with further observa- 
tions, Which may wear the appearance 
of vanity, but submit the plan, with due 
deference, to public animadversion. 

July 5, 1819. D. Bair. 


i 
THE ENQUIRER. 
No. XXVIII. 

ARE THE EVENTS WHICH TAKE PLACE 
IN THE WORLD THE RESULT OF ANY 
UNIVERSAL SYSTEM, OR OF A POLICY 
VARIED BY CIRCUMSTANCES? 

' DO not purpose, in this paper, to 

examine the previous question, 
whether any prejudice or delusion, is 
or is not, all things considered, bene- 
ficial to the community; though I am 
inclined to think that every error is, on 
the whole, mischievous. However, it is 
here sufficient 10 remark, that the class 
of prejudices which this article assails, 
are of private and individual concern 
only, and are no way connected with the 
public establishments of the country, 
whether in church or state. 

It is pretty generally believed, that 
the ordinary succession of events, or, to 
speak more philosophically, the settled 
course of Nature, is not unfrequently 
disturbed ; that the action of those great 
laws by which the world is governed, is 
occasionally suspended ; and that inter- 
positions, as they are termed, both in 
the physical and moral world, are of 
daily, and almost hourly, occurrence. 
This, at least, is the popular opinion. 
And it has even been asserted, by 
writers who ought to have known better, 
that the contrary doctrine,—the doctrine 
which maintains the steadiness and 
uniformity of the laws of Nature, bears 
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an unfriendly aspect on the divine 
administration in general, and virtually 
denies the moral government of God. 
A hasty conclusion surely :—most_illo- 
gical and unjust. But of this more 
hereafter. 

In prosecution of my subject, then, 
I beg to remark: T'irst, that what- 
ever might have been the case formerly, 
the present times furnish no examples, 
either in the physical or intellectual 
world, of the slightest deviation from the 
ordinary and settled course of events; 
no pause, no suspense, no interruption ; 
nothing like meddling or caprice : order, 
constancy, uniformity, present them- 
selves everywhere, and sec to mark 
and characterize all the operations of 
Deity. 

With regard to the material universe 
especially, I conceive, that no man of 
seuse and observation will so far hazard 
the character of his understanding, as 
scriously to maintain, that here at least 
any interference, any the smallest de- 
flection from established order and sct- 
tled law, does ever occur. It ts this 
undisturbed repose, this inviciable con- 
dition of things, which constitutes the 
basis of all useful knowledge,—the very 
being of philosophy,—and without which, 
science and discovery could have no 
existence. In every investigation, in 
every experiment and trial, does not 
the philosopher pre-suppose and take it 
for granted, that the laws of nature are 
fixed and stable? and docs he ever, in 
any case, entertain the slightest suspi- 
cion, that failure and disappointment 
may arise from the want of uniformity 
and constancy in these laws? Never. I 
shall therefore pass on to the consi- 
deration of another branch of the subject, 
involving, indeed, a little more difficulty 
and complexity ; I mean, the succession 
of events in the moral world. And here, 
I promise the reader to keep quite clear 
of the doctrine of liberty and necessity. 
The discussion of it, in truth, is not 
essential to any of the purposes that I 
have in view; and i am glad of it. It 
is the most crabbed of all controversies, 
and the most difficult of solution. At 
all events, Ido not choose to trust my 
little bark on such tempestuous waters, 
on whose sunken rocks, and dangerous 
shallows, so many stronger vesscls than 
mine aave in every age been wrecked and 
lost. 

The first observation I have to make 
on this part is, that no moral or intellec. 
tual phenomenon should be referred to 
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supernatural agency, if, from the well- 
known and established constitution of 
things, the explication of it be natural 
and easy: a maxim, the strength and 
solidity of which, will not, I presume, 
be called in question. 

In the ruder and earlier ages of the 
world, when mankind were as yet bar- 
barous and uninstructed, the regular 
progression of events was not observed, 
or not heeded. Men reasoned but lit- 
tle; and tales and narratives, we may 
well suppose, the most false and impro- 
bable, would be received by them with- 
out doubt or suspicion. And, accord- 
ingly, the ancient records of almost 
every people are strongly tinctured with 
the marvellous; the whole course of 
Nature is reversed ; and the prodigious, 
the wonderful, and the literally miraca- 
lous, astonish the reader at every page. 

In process of time, however, when 
greater experience and better informa- 
tion bad taught men that some regula- 
rity, some order, some connexion, did 
really subsist among natural events, 
their knowledge began to refine, their 
observations became more accurate, 
and their conclusions more just. They 
began, in short, to perceive, that if any 
violations of the usual course of nature 
did, in fact, ever occur, the occurrence 
of such violations must, at least, be 
much more rare and unfrequent than it 
had heretofore been supposed. Thus 
did the genius of-philosophy kill and 
destroy the monsters with which super- 
stition and ignorance had filled the 
arth. 

Yet, still it must not be concealed, 
that in every age and country, human 
kind have uniformly betrayed a strange 
and singular propensity towards the 
marvellous and supernatural. And 
plausible arguments, let it be added, 
are not Wanting, to apologise for this 
propensity, if not to justify it. But 
here comes an advecate for modern 
miracles,—a grave personage; Let us 
hear him. 

I find, sir, (cries our objector,) that 
you have been discoursing against mira- 
cles, and that you resolutely deny the 
doctrine of a particular providence: [ 
happen to be of a different opinion ; and, 
I believe it will not cost me much 
trouble to state such facts, in vindica- 
tion of that doctrine, as you will find 
it more convenient to deny than to dis- 
prove. But, before [ enter on the mat- 
ter in dispute, I wish you clearly to 
understand, that IT readily coucede to 
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you all the benefit of the maxim on 
which you scem te lay so much stress ; 
namely, that no phenomenon should 
be referred to miraculous agency, if it 
can be satisfactorily explained on natn- 
ral principles. Having made this con- 
cession, therefore,—a concession indeed 
which I could not fairly withhold,—I 
procced to mention some of those cases 
which appear, to my understanding, to 
involve a departure from the ordinary 
course of things, and to admit of expli- 
cation only on the principle of extraor- 
dinary and miraculous interposition. 
And first, permit me to call your atten- 
tion to those surprising combinations of 
circumstances which the private _his- 
tory of almost every individual supplies ; 
those hair-breadth escapes from immi- 
nent and terrible disasters; or those 
unlooked-for and astonishing examples 
of prosperous fortune: instances which 
invariably call forth, even from the most 
careless and indevout, confessions of 
divine favour or protection. “Thada 
professional visit (says Dr. Percival) to 
make to a lady who resided a few 
miles from Manchester. I called ona 
medical friend who was to accompany 
me. Just as he was stepping into my 
carriage, a gentleman accosted him, and 
detained him im conversation about two 
minutes. We then proceeded ; and, on 
approaching the bridge which had been 
recently erected over the river Irwell, 
we heard a dreadful crash, proceeding 
from the fall of the central arch. Had 
we not been interrupted in our course, 
by the seemingly casual circumstance 
of my companion’s conversation with 
the gentleman who accosted him, we 
should probably have reached the bridge, 
and been buried in its ruins.” 

In the next place, is it not manifest 
that the deliberations and acts of cabi- 
nets, and national councils, are under 
the direction and control of a superin- 
tending providence; and are, in point of 
fact, frequently controlled and directed ? 
What shall we say, in particular, to those 
critical conjunctures, big with the fate 
of nations, in which, for example, the 
destiny of a great empire is nicely ba- 
lanced on the finest point ; and, when the 
slightest impulse to the right or to the 
left, determines in one moment the con- 
dition of millions, and imparts a charac- 
ter of happiness or misery to along tract 
of ages? 

And, in conclusion, is not the con- 
version of a sinuer to fie faith of the 
gospel, a striking and unquestionable 
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illustration and proof of the doctrine for 
which Icontend? An eloquent preacher 
shall ascend the pulpit, and barangue 
for a whole hour a numerous and respec- 
table anditory; and yet not more than 
one or two out of five hundred persons 
shall be savingly converted. ‘The same 
topics were urged on the attention of 
all; the same glowing descriptions, the 
same moving appeals, the same exhor- 
tations and threatenings. It is impos- 
sible to account for cases such as this 
is, on any other ground than that of 
miracle and divine interpositien.—Thus 
far the objector. 

I reply: There is much of indistinet- 
ness, i suspect, and confusion of ideas, 
in the preceding arguments, if such they 
may be called; and, [ apprehend, that a 
simple representation of the fact is here, 
as on many other occasions, the most 
effectual mode of correcting error and 
inculcating truth. ‘The state of the case 
appears to me to be the following: 

From an attentive consideration of 
the world in which we dwell, it seems 
to be fairly deducible: Ist. That the 
Maker of the universe is One Being, 
eternal and independent ; and possessing 
the attributes of power, wisdom, and 
goodness, to an extent to which our fa- 
culties can set no limits, 2. That this 
great Being appears to have always go- 
verned both matter and mind, according 
to certain fixed and uniform principles, 
termed, from their universality, laws of 
Nature. 3. That these great and fun- 
damental laws of Nature are not, in our 
times, suspended or disturbed on any 
occasion whatever; and that, from the 
history of mankind it does not appear 
with sufficient evidence, that, since the 
introduction of Christianity, they have 
been, in any single instance, disturbed or 
suspended. 4, Phat it is probably not 
requisite, in order to accomplish any of 
the grand purposes of divine adminis- 
tration, that the least alteration or dis- 
turbance should take place: since a 
Being, possessed of almighty power and 
unerring foresight, could, from the be- 
ginning, With infinite ease, and the ex- 
actest precision, so arrange and marshal 
the whole scheme and succession of 
events, as that virtue should be effec- 
tually rewarded, and vice adequately 
punished ; and that the intended mea- 
sure of happiness and enjoyment should 
be diffused through every class of ani- 
mated beings. 5. That this view and 
representation of the Deity, as pervading 
all his works, and superintending every 
operation 
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operation in Nature and in Providence, 
according to fixed, definite, and invaria- 
ble laws, are so far from having a ten- 
dency to exclude the Creator from the 
government of the world, (as has been 
preposterously asserted,) that they are 
infinitely more consonant to every idea 
that we can form of the dignity and 
crandeur of the Supreme Being than the 
opposite scheme is; which represents 
the Governor of the world as under the 
necessity of resorting continually to shifis 
and expedients, as for ever changing 
his purposes, making alterations in his 
original plan, varying, improving, mend- 
ing, patching; and seemingly, without 
cause or reason, introducing into his 
own works uncertainty, confusion, and 
disorder. 

Now, as to the doctrine of a particu- 
lar providence, it must mean either the 
violation of established order, to suit 
tlie circumstances of individuals; or, 
which is the only rational and intelli- 
gible sense, it must mean the particular 
application of a general principle. And, 
in this latter sense, the doctrine of a par- 
ticular providence is not only consistent 
with the doctrine of a general provi- 
denee, for which I so strenuously con- 
tend, but is, in fact, a branch of it, and 
could not exist without it. 

With respect to those nice and criti- 
cal cases, Dr. Percival’s, and others of 
the like sort, it is surely quite as conve- 
nicut to refer them at once to the grand 
and original scheme of things,—to that 
scries and concatenation of events which 
must have been from the first distinctly 
forescen and provided against, as to call 
in to our aid miracle and interposition, 

To conclude: The case of conversion, 
as it is called, involves in it no difficulty 
whatever that I can perceive. An ac- 
complished modern preacher ascends 
the pulpit: his countenance is scrious, 
his deportment grave, and his whole 
manner has something in it interesting 
and imposing. He rises. He informs 
the congregation that he is an ambas- 
sulor from heaven; that he bears his 
credentials about him; and, in short, 
that he is come to disclose to them the 
secrets of the invisible world. Our 
preacher, however, be it remarked, 
knows full well the sort of materials on 
Which he is to operate ; he knows that 
Mail Is @ very peculiar animal, endowed 
with understanding, imagination, and 
passions ; he Knows, too, that these pas- 
sions and powers are obviously consti- 
tuted with an immediate reference to 
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external objects,—just as the eycs arr 
the cars are constituted with reference 
to light, and colours, and sound. The 
professed object of the speaker, himself 
of course a man of virtue and correct 
sentiments, is to gain over the hearers to 
his own side—to convert them ; that is, to 
persuade them to adopt the views and 
the opinions of the preacher. For this 
purpose, with studied tones, looks, and 
action, he addresses himself alternately 
to the heart, to the imagination, to the 
understanding. He reasons, he per- 
suades, he threatens; he levies contri- 
butions on all nature, and borrows 
images of love, or of terror, from h: aven, 
earth, and hell; he expatiates on all 
that is pleasing—all that is dreadful ; 
pouring forth, with rapid vehemence, 
“the thoughts that breathe and the 
words that burn.” And concludes by 
assuring his audience, inthe most solemn 
manner, that those of his hearers who 
shall believe his doctrines, and join his 
community, shall be rewarded in this 
world with the favour of God and the 
approbation of conscience, and, in the 
world to come, with glory and everlast- 
ing happiness; whilst the hottest ven- 
gcance of Almighty God must inevitably 
fall on the guilty heads of those unbe- 
licving wretches who spurn his counsels, 
or reject his doctrines. And yet, ifa 
single individual chances to be alarmed 
or converted, under the preecher’s ha- 
rangue, the effect is to be forthwith 
ascribed—not to the arguments which 
had been advanced—not to the motives 
which had been exhibited—no, nor to 
the abilities and address of the orator 
himself ;—but (strange as it may appear) 
to supernatural impulse and miracle. 

One word more, and I have done. If 
we consider the diversity of characters, 
prejudices, and opinions, that prevail 
among men, there is nothing surprising, 
surely, in the fact, that some persons 
should be greatly moved and affected 
by a discourse, while others betray no 
emotion whatever. 


*.* The good temper and liberal spirit 
which characterizes the preceding paper, 
has recommended it to our attention ; and 
will, we trust, lead to its being candidly 
considered, even by those who «do not 
admit the authority of reason on such 
subjects. ‘The use of the press would, 
however, be a mockery, if every subject 
of interest could not be honestly discus- 
sed, and the art of logic would be use- 
less, if every mode in which reason can 
be effectually used, were not at the free 
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service of all disputants. But we may 
repeat that sentiment, which we have 
stated on a hundred other occasions, that 
the opinions of an editor ought never to 
be identified as matter of course with 
those of his correspondents; because, in 
that case, a worse species of intellectual 
tyranny would govern the world than that 
of popery itself, in the conceits and sup- 
posed intallibility of editors of journals. 
—<—_— 
To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine, 
SIR, 


S the perfection of law is to pre- 

vent rather than cure,—to turn evil 
into good rather than destroy the whole, 
—see how strict, how superior to every 
other, is the Code of Christianity. 

“ Ye have heard that it was said by 
them of old time: Thou shalt not kill, 
and whosoever shall kill, shall be in dan- 
ger of the judgment. But I say unto 
you, that whosoever is angry with his 
brother without a cause, shall be in 
danger of the judgment.” ‘ Whoso 
hateth his brother is a murderer.” “* Ye 
have heard that it was said by them of 
old time: Thou shalt not commit adul- 
tery. ButI say unto you, that who- 
soever looketh on a woman, to Just after 
her, hath committed adultery with ber 
already inhis heart.” “ Again, it hath 
been said, Thou shalt not forswear ihy- 
self, but shall perform unto the Lord 
thine oaths. But [ say anto you, swear 
notatall.” I give the very words of our 
Lawgiver, who so carefully provides 
against the admission of evil, that he 
says, “ Every idle word that men shall 
speak, they shall give account thereof 
at the day of judgment.” 

Thus, the Christian law aims to de- 
stroy the cause of evil; it is applicable 
to the great and rich, the wise and learn. 
ed,as well as the poor; 10 man on any 
point has an exclusive privilege. * Let 
us walk by the same rule, let us mind 
the same thing.” Philip, c. iii. v. 16, 

Livery part of the law concerns all, 
high and low, “ Whosoever shall keep 
the whole law, and vet offend in one 
point, he is guilty of all.” James, ii. 10. 

Livery sin is a transgression of the 
Christian code. “ Whosoever commit- 
teth siu, transgresseth also ‘the law.” 
1 James, iii. 4. 

Neither is the code applicable toa 
particular country, reg 


| ion, or climate; 
nor does it change by circumstances 
by times, or by seasons. “ As it was in 
the beginning, is now, and ever shall 
be.” “Jesus Christ is the same, vester- 
day, to-day, and for ever,” 
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Even, if new sins arise in the world, 
if new moral duties claim bis obedience, 
the Christian has sure rules to go by to 
avoid the one, and to know how to 
practise the other. “ By reason of use, 
to have his senses exercised to discern 
both good and evil.” Heb. v.14. He is 
not to be misicd by the manners, cus- 
toms, follies, or fashions, of the world; 
but to watch his own heart and mind. 
“'To keep himself unspotted from the 
world.” James i. 27. ** Not to be par- 
takers of other men’s sins.” 1 Tim. y. 22. 


“'To abstain from all appearance of 


evil.” L Thess. vy. 22. 

At the time the Christian code was 
promulgated, the Christian, as such, 
had not the power of life and death 
judicially over his brethren. In_ these 
points, we look up to the Jewish code, 
tempered by Christian principles (see 
Acts, xxv. 11); and, since a retaliating, 
or rather redressive principle, on a pub- 
lic plea, is the utmost Christianity al- 
lows, murder alone is to be punished by 
death :—and here the admirable argu- 
ments of Bentham upon insanity will 
strike the Christian mind. 

The next punishment that sins of a 
contaminating nature demand, is impri- 
sonment,—a total exclusion from the 
means of evil; and the time will be 
defined by symptoms of contrition and 
amendment. 

For every action of robbery and theft, 
public or private, restitution is demand- 
ed (Luke xix. 8): but, upon all these 
points, the Philadelphian practice comes 
nearest to the Christian theory (2 Thess. 
iil, 10, and PAil. xviii. 19). 

Crimes of minor note every indivi- 
dual bas the power of punishing, by 
avoiding the society of the offender 
(2 Thess. iii. 14) ; and, in public and gross 
cases, the criminal is distinctly stigma- 
tised till he produces signs of amend- 
ment ; and this is that anathema of which 
priesicrait and tyranny have made a 
spiritual state-engine: but, as such, the 
Christian code kuows it not. 

Neither is the beginning of offence 
forgotten: pul iic remonstrance, reproof 
before a few friends, and expostulation, 
the offended with the offender alone, are 
all clearly defined in Matthew xviii. 

As this is a code we all allow, by tbis 
ought the corruptions of our national 
law to be purified; and no legal pro- 
fession, without practical exposition, 
should interfere in the great work. ‘The 
Christian indeed is a code of mercy. 
What names might be collected on this 
side! Johnson, Blackstone, Beccaria, 
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Paley, Montesquieu, Clarkson, More, 
Erasmus, Bacon, Colquhoun, Pastoret, 
Franklin, Goldsmith, Mercier, Eden, 
Kelynge, Adair, Bentham, Howard, 
Roscoe, Coke, Ralegh, Brown, Currie, 
Moore, Wrangham, Meredith, Erskine, 
Romilly, Wilberforce, Whitbread, W ake- 
field, &c. &e. If these names are not 
convincing, let any man compile them 
on the other side, and, spite of all 
prejudices, they must convince, by the 
appalling spirit of contraricty ; and, with- 
out a name, I think no authority is enti- 
tled to notice, because authorities and 
anecdotes require testimony for their 
truth: there is a want of responsibility, 
as I have just experienced, in what is, 
in other respects, a very excellent work. 
There is one very shameful argument, 
because it is an untrue assertion, used 
by the friends of capital punishment, 
that their adversaries vainly attempt to 
diminish the prevention of crimes by 
lessening its terrors. ‘This is so far from 
the truth, that they are anxious to 
change the punishment, that it may be 
more certain and effectual, and there- 
fore more dreaded: to facilitate convic- 
tions, to prevent escape, to protect the 
poor as well as rich man, and afford 
him ready justice, to punish the offender, 
and, if possible, to save and restore him 
a new man to society, are the motives 
for altering the code of death; while the 
present system cither facilitates escape, 
baffles justice, adds to the present cor- 
ruption of the offender, or destroys him ; 
—often torments, but seldom cures, con- 
founds unequal offences, and encourages 
to the perpetration of the greater. In 
short, there never was any code in the 
world, not only more positive than the 
Christian against every actual vice, sin, 
and evil, but better calulated to prevent 
them, by avoiding all temptation, and 

by regulating the very thoughts. 

| “C. Lucas. 
aT 
To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 
SIR, 

ILL you permit me, through the 
medium of your valuable Maga- 
zinc, to address a few lines tu the public, 
on a subjeet which must be interesting 
to every cultivated mind, and which 
ought to excite more attention than pre- 
seit appearances would induce us to 
suppose could be the case. I refer to 
the style of architecture now generally 
adopted through all classes of building. 
We look with admiration upon the 
masterly decorations of Greece and 
Rome ; and itis matter of surprise with 
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some pcople, that our present buildings 
should not possess that beauty and ele- 
gance which, in them, so charm every 
traveller who has visited their sacred 
remains; that, instead of progressively 
improving, we should have so visibly 
declined, in this most important branch 
of national concern. But, sir, | cannot 
help thinking, that, if we were fairly to 
sct about it; if men of real taste were to 
undertake it ; we should find the remedy 
does not lie so far beyond our reach as 
may at first sightappear. If, instead of 
permitting every journeyman-mason to 
bring forward some new-fangled produc- 
tion of his own brain, and impose it upon 
the public (who are as much to blame in 
recciving it), as architecture, we were to 
take those admirable specimens of the 
taste of our ancestors, the five Orders, 
with which they were contented in all 
their native simplicity, as the guide in 
all our proceedings, our buildings 
would then begin to rise from their pre- 
sent degraded situation; and we might 
walk through our streets without at 
every step having cause to lament that 
so much trouble and expence have been 
incurred to so little purpose. 

But, lest any of your readers, in their 
walks through the metropolis, have been 
so taken up with tlieir business as not to 
have observed these deformities, I will 
humbly attempt to point out those to 
which [ allude. I mention, first, the 
Bank of England, as the object to which 
I would chicfly direct the attention of 
your readers, in the proofof what I have 
sail, 

‘To the everlasting credit of the archi- 
tect who erected the front facing the 
Bank-buildings and Cornhill, he has 
been content to confine himself to the 
beautiful Corinthian order, in all that 
simplicity Which is the chief beauty of 
architecture: the centre part of the 
front alone is Tonic; and, even in continu- 
ing the building along Prince’s-street, 
which, from its confined situation, it was 
not thought necessary should be so 
handsomely decorated, the same good 
taste led him to continue it ina plain un- 
interrupted Corinthian entablature, upon 
which the cye could repose with plea- 
sure, without being offended by an end- 
less diversity of angics. How different 
to this is the remainder of the building, 
which has been erected at a more recent 
date,—a_ mass of shapeless deformities 
encumber the groaning earth with their 
prodigious weight. Still it might have 
been hoped, that the superintenders of 
these grotesque contrivances might 
Lave 
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have possessed at Ioast a negative taste; 
and, though incapable of conceiving 
any just proportions themselves, yet 
might have been able, when symmetry 
was before their eyes, to perecive, 
that it was never intended that any 
thing more should be added : but, 
no; having erected the unmeaning 
shapes in the new part of the building, 
they find that the former part is de- 
ficient in them, and therefore come to 
the sage conclusion that they ought to 
be added; in consequence of which, 
the remainder of the side facing Prince’s- 
street must be encumbered with the 
same load of deformity, which work is 
now procecding in, and may be seen by 
all whose avocations unfortunately call 
them to objects of such national morti- 
fication. As an excuse for these failures, 
it has been alleged “ that we are not to 
be tied down tu the models of the an- 
cients, but that our buildings must differ 
with the taste ef the age; and that 
where there are no experiments, there 
can be no improvement.” 

To this 1 need only reply, that ex- 
periments in architeeture may be as 
easily made iv the plan as in the build- 
ing; and, that when all our attempts 
have been marked with universal failure, 
we ought at least to pause before we 
proceed farther. 

ik might prolong these remarks, by 
cxpatiating upon the beauty of the 
eathedral church of St. Paul's, parti- 
evlarly the west-front, and point out 
the deteets whieh we have been led into 
mn all our modern buildings; such as 
the square lumps of stone which disgrace 
the top of the entablatare over the 
fonie pillars in the new Custom-house 
—the useless deviation from every 
erder in the Lendon Institution, in 
Moorfields. & might shew, that the 
same miserable style extends itself, with 
little exception, to every modern build- 
me, even to the ercetion of every chapel- 
steeple; but, as f intend these remarks 
merely as an attempt of an individual 
to awaken the attention of some one 
more compctent . the subject, DP shall 
here close, Put.o-JUVENS. 

—~f>——_ 

Fer the Monthly Muegazine. 
Tk GERMAN STUDENT, 
No. IX, 

GLEIN AND KLEIST. 
greet ay WAM. GLEIM. was 

born iw 1719, at Ermsieben. He 
studied law at Halle, and there be- 
eume tutimate with Uz, a poet in faveur 
with the pious world; bui applied his 


[Aug. 1, 
own talents to the translation of Ana 
creon, aud to the composition of Ana 
creontic songs and odes. He was ap. 
pointed sccretary to Prince Wilhelm, 
the margrave of Brandenburg-Schwedt, 
accompanied him to the field in 1744, 
and was by his side when a cannon-ball 
struck him dead in sight of Vrederie 
the Great. He next passed into the 
service of prince Leopold of Dessau, 
whom he quitted iv disgust ; and became 
finally a sccretary to the grand ehapter 
of Halberstadt, which situation he held 
more than fifty years, deriving from it, 
with little toil, a modest but casy in- 
come. He now devoted much of his 
leisure to the Muses; edited his “ War- 
songs of a Prussian Grenadier,”* which 
have been compared with the fragments 
of ‘Tyrtzeus; wrote the “ Halladat,” a 
didactic poem in the Arabian manner ; 
and collected his epistles, his epigrams, 
and Eloratian odes, some of the latest 
of which are addiessed to Bonaparte, 
from whose monarchy he hoped bet- 
ter things than from the anarchy of 
the republicans. Gleim had a loving 
heart, a house always open to literary 
guests, and a passion for corresponding 
with all his acquaintance, especially 
with young men of letters in whom he 
anticipated rising genius. His serutorre 
has been edited; and it abounds with 
complaints that his friends are less fond 


of 





* The following is one of them, a little 

altered : 

We met, a hundred of us met, 
At eurfew, in the field ; 

Ve talk’d of Heaven and Jesus Christ, 

Aml all devoutly kneel’d: 

When lo! we saw, al! of us saw 
The star-light sky unclose, 

And heard the far-high thunders roll 
Like seas where storm-wind blows. 

We listen’d, in amazement lost, 
As still as stones for dread, 

And heard the war proclaim’d above, 
Aud sins of nations read. 

The sound was like a solemn psalm 
That holy Christians sing ; 

And bye-and-by. the noise was ceas’d 
Of all the angelic ring: 

Yet still, beyoud the cloven sky, 
We saw the sheet of fire ; ° 

Then came a voice, as from a throne, 
To all the heavenly quire, 

Which spake ; * Tho’ many men must fall, 
“*T will that these prevail ; 

** ‘Yo me the poor man’s cause is dear.” 
Then slowly sank a seale, 

The hand that pois'd was lost in clouds, 
One shell did weighty seem : 

But sceptres, seuicheons, mitres, gold, 
Fiew up, and kick’d the beam. 
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of writing useless epistles than himself, 
and were one by one letting drop an 
intercourse Which amused his leisure, 
but interrupted their industry. Klop- 
stock and Kleist were among his favo- 
rite correspondents. ‘To the latter he 
was remarkably attached ; and employed 
tode to paint a portrait of him, which 
was afterwards presented to the garrisou- 
church at Berlin. Gleim died in 1805, 
at the advanced age of eighty-four. His’ 
poems have much tinged the style of later 
writers: in Buirger’s Lenore, for instance, 
yesounds the manner of Gleim’s Traum. 

ilis friend, CHRISTIAN EWALD VON 
Kreist, was born of noble parents at 
Yeblin, in Pomerania, on the 3d of 
March, 1715, was educated in the Je- 
suit’s college at Crow, and finished his 
studies at the university of Konigsberg. 

Destined for the military career, his 
relatious placed him in the service of 
Denmark, where he continued from 1736 
to 1740; but, on the accession cf l're- 
deric the Second to the Prussian throne, 
he obtained permission to transfer his 
services to the more warlike nation, 
and was received with distinction into 
the regiment of Prince Henry. Klcist 
had, in 1735, fallen in love with a Polish 
lady, whom he celebrates by the name 
of Doris, but from whom untoward 
circumstances separated him. To this 
deep attachment may, in some degree, 
be ascribed an attempt at strictness of 
manners, and a tendency to melancholy, 
not usual among military men. Major 
‘Pelihetin, in Lessing’s Minna von Barn- 
helm, is thought to have been an ethic 
portrait of Kleist. 

At Berlin this officer had hecome ac- 
quainted with Lessing, Ramler, Sulzer, 
and especially with Gleim, who much 
contributed to provoke and to evolve 
the poctic talents of Kleist. Gesner 
also is one of those to whom he has 
addressed occasional poems. His.most 
extensive composition, is a description 
of the vernal season in German hexa- 
meters, entitled Spring: it was trans- 
lated into Italian by Tagtiazucchi, into 
V’rench by Sarrazin, and into Latin by 
Dietrich, Epigrams, table-songs, a nar- 
ration called “ Cissides and Paches,” 
some fables, and a feeble tragedy on the 
death of Seneca, compose conspicuous 
portions of his works. His most heart- 
felt effusion is an elegy in six-line 
slanzas, superscribed Sighs for Rest, 
and which is here subjoined : 

G silver brook, my leisure’s early soother, 

When wilt thou murmur luliabies again? 





Gleim and Kleist. 
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When shall I trace thy sliding smooth and. 
smoother, | 
While kingfishers along thy reeds com- 
plain ? 
Afar from thee, with care and toil opprest, 
Thy image still can calm my troubled 
breast. 


O, ye fair groves, and odorous violet vallies, 
Git with a garland blue of hills around ; 
Thou quiet lake, where, when Aurora 
sallies, , 
Her golden tresses seem to sweep the 
ground : 
Soft mossy turf, on which I wont to stray, 
For me no longer bloom thy flow’rets gay. 


Thou who, behind the lindel’s fragrant 
boughs, 
Would’st lurk to hear me blow the mel- 
low fiute, 
Speak, Echo, shall I never know repose ? 
Must every muse I wooed henceforth 
be mute? 
How oft, while pleas’ in the thick shade 
I lay, 
Doris I nam’d, and Doris thon would'st say. 


Far now are fled the pleasures once so dear, 
‘Thy welcome words no longer meet my 
calls, 
No sympathetic tone assails the ear, 
Death from a thousand mouths of iron 


bawls : 

There brook and meadow harmless joys 
bestow, 

Here flows but danger, and here grows 
but woe. 


As when the chilly winds of March arise, 
And whirl the howling dust in eddies 
swift, 
The sun-beams wither in the dimmer skies, 
O’er the young ears the sand and peb- 
bles drift ; 
So the war rages, and the furious forces 
The air with smoke bespread, the field 
with corses. 


The vineyard bleeds, and trampled is the 


corn, 
Orchards but heat the kettles of the 
‘amp, 
Her youthful friend the bride beholds 
torlorn, 
Crush’d like a flower beneath the horse’s 
tramp : 
Vain is her shower of tears that bathes the 
dead, 


As dews on roses pluck’d, and soon to fade. 
There flies a child; his aid the fatber lends, 
But writhing talls, by random bullets 
batter’d ; 
With his last breath the boy to God com- 
mends, 
Nor knows that both by the same blow 
were shatter’d: 
So Boreas, when he stirs his mighty wings, 
The blooming hop, and its suppoitance, 
flings, 
As 
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As when a lake, which gushing rains invade, 
Breaks down its dams, and fields are 
overflowed ; 
So floods of fire across the region spread, 
And standing corn by crackling flames 
is mowed : 
Bellowing the cattle fly ; the forests burn; 
And their own ashes the old stems in-urn. 


What art and skill have built with cost and 
toil, 
Corinthian sculptures all in vain attire ; 
The pride of cities falls, a fiery spoil, | 
And many a marble fane and gilded spire, 
Whose haughty head the clouds ot Heaven 
surround, 
Tumbles in ruins, Quakes the solid ground. 


The people pale rush out to qnench the fire, 
And tread a pavement form’d of corses 
strown ; 
Who from his burning house escapes entire, 
Falls in the streets by splitting bombs 
o’erthrown: 
For water, blood of men the palace fills, 
Which hisses on the floor as it distils. 


Though sets the sun the ruddy skies are 
bright, 
All night is day where conflagrations 
glare ; 
Heaven borrows from below a purpler light, 
And rooves of copper cataract from the 
air : 
Balls hiss, flames roar, artillery thunders 
loud, 
And moon and stars their pallid lustre 
shroud. 


As when their way a host of comets bend 
Back into chavs from the ether’s top ; 
So with their tails of fire the bombs ascend, 

And thronging, bursting, thundering, 
tearing, drop: 
The earth with piecemeal carcases is sown; 
Limbs, bowels, brains, in wild disorder 
strown. 


The treacheronsground is often undermin'd, 
And cloudward hurls a long incumbent 
weight; 
Forts — ou rocks their frail foundation 
nd, 
And call the echoes to proclaim their fate: 
Vale, field, and hill, receive the mingled 
scath, . 
As Hecla scatters in her day of wrath, 


So rages Mars; and, when his ire relents, 
We on each other turn our idle swords : 


Peace is not lodged within the friendly 
tents, 


There captious Honour s 
words: 

Pride has a scourge to rouse the 

And Avarice snarls beside the s 


purns at hasty 


jaded soul, 
ocial bowl. 
All in their friends some envious rivals find: 
One with a bribe supplants ajusterc) 
Onc flatters rank,and clanbers trom bel 
Or blots with stabbing t 
earn’d name; 
1 


aim; 
lind, 
vogue a well. 
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For merit prudent people have no sight ; 


Why beckon worth to stand in their own uf 


light? 


A neighbour’s virtue, courage, science, 
arts, 
Are faults to leave in silence on the shelf. 
The calculating man no praise imparts : 
Who lifts another does not rise himself, 
In secret kiss; abroad blaspheme and 
pillage ; 
Tis well: ifnot, back with him to his village, 
If Fortune glance on thee her gilded ray, 
How soon obsequious friends around 
thee cling ; 
But,ifsome cloud that sunshine snatch away, 
Like swallows, at the frost, they take 
their wing: 
A shifting swarm, which not the hero needs, 
Yet welcomes,and with willing bounty feeds. 


He too, who fain would live in purity, 
Feels nature treacherous, bears example 
urge : . 
As one who, falling overboard at sea, 
Beats with his arms and feet the buoy- 
ant surge, 
And climbs at length against some rocky 
brink, 
Only beneath exhausted strength to sink. 


My cheek bedew’d with holy tears in vain, 
To love and Heaven I yow’d a spotless 
truth ; 
Too soon the noble tear exhal’d again, 
Example conquer’d, and the glow of 
youth, 
To liveas live one’s comrades seems allow’d: 
He who would be a man, must quit the 


crowd. 
Plough, fool, the sea, to where resides the 
Moor, 
Leave between you and fate a single 
plank ; 
Tear from the mountain’s entrails hidden 
ore, 
Or dive through waves, to rob the pearly 
bank : 
Collect, with all these treasures, wants and 
cares,— 
Then try to bribe old Death, who never 
spares. 


Build huge apartments ; onthe storied walls 
Let painting tell your feats, in gay designs; 
Let China bring her vases to your halls, 
And polish’d crystal shower your far- 
. fetch’d wines : 
Shape for your tomb a sculptur’d marble 
throne : 


You may see pomp,—I, linen, earth, and 
stone. 


Burn, slay, destroy, like madmen hew and 
hack, 

_Show ruins as your monuments of fame ; 
1 hatwhen revenge shall ask your being back, 
, I he list of dead may celebrate your name. 
bt hireling praises the deaf ear renew, 

r eyes, that death has clos’d, your hateh- 

mcuts view ? 
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Like the fond lover, whose too dazzling 
flame 

Forbids him to discern: ye are mock’d 

hy Fate. 

If Fortune give me neither wealth nor fame, 

At least I do not grudge them to the 
great. 

A heart at ease, a home where friends 
resort, 

I would not change for tinsel, or for court. 


Thon best of carpets,spread thee at my feet, 
Meadow, hrook, reeds, beside you let 
me dwell. 
Gold is but sand, not worth these murmurs 
sweet; 
These branchy shades all palace-rooves 
excel, 
When of your hills my wand’ring visions 
dream, 
The world’s as little to me as they seem. 
As one who, sever’d from the maid he loves, 
Rolls an unseeing eye on all beside ; 
He hates the city-life in which he moves, 
Seeks for some woody glen wherein to 
hide, 
And vent his moan ; there wrings his hands 
in vain, 
And deeply sighs, yet cherishes his pain, 
So I your absence wail ; brook, meadow, 
reeds, 
Green twilight of the well-known lindel 
grove, 
Ye girdling azure hills, and flowery meads, 
O’er you,perhaps,I never more shall rove. 
O, had my Doris thither call’d my sighs, 
And there one day for ever clos’d my eyes! 


This poem is curious, not merely as a 
specimen of Kleist’s manner, but as a 
picture from nature of his physical and 
moral situation, drawn shortly before 
his death, and transmitted to his friend 
Gleim. The sixteenth stanza has been 
thought to contain a covert allusion to a 
style of manners, which neither the great 
king of Prussia, nor prince Henry, af- 
fected to disavow; which, on the con- 
trary, they treated as militarily expe- 
dient. The foibles of rulers, however, 
demand a moral tolerance, which prin- 
ciple does not always vouchsafe; and 
the virtuous indignation of Kicist had, 
perhaps, not confined itself to this con- 
fidential explosion, but given offence in 
high quarters. Atleast, a feeling of dis- 
appointed and hopeless ambition per- 
vades the whole clegy: if Kleist went 
through the duties of his military pro- 
fession with religious precision, and ob- 
stinate self-devotion, it is easy to per- 
ceive that he did not now enjoy the 
career into which he had voluntarily 
been thrown. In the course of the seven 
years’ war he was placed, in 1758, at 
the head of the military hospitals in 
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Leipzig, and was distinguished for the 
humane and generous care which he be- 
stowed alike on friend and foe: these 
were welcomer exertions to him than 
those by which he had earned the rank 
of major. 

At the battle of Kunnersdorf, fought 
on the 12th of August, 1759, Kleist, un- 
der the command of General Fink, storm- 
ed with his regiment three batteries; but 
he received twelve wounds: his right 
arm was disabled, and he could only 
carry the sword in his left, when a can- 
non-ball shattered his leg, and stretched 
him among the fallen. Cossacks came 
and stripped him, leaving him for dead 
on the field. Happily, after the battle 
was over, a Russian officer of the victo- 
rious party came nigh to Kleist, who was 
then able to make himself known. He 
was removed with becoming attention 
to Frankfort on the Oder, where medical 
assistance was procured ; but the inju- 
ries he had received were past cure. 
After eleven days of suffering, be there 
expired; and was buried solemnly at 
the expense, and with the attendance, 
of the lodge of Freemasons. Honours 
were shewn to his memory by the go- 
vernment. The portrait of Kleist was 
placed in the garrison-church of Berlin, 
between those of Schwerin and Winter- 
feld. A pyramidal monument was erect- 
ed at Frankfort over his grave. Uz wrote 
an elegy, Mendelsolm an oration, in his 
praise; and Abbt composed his cele- 
brated dissertation on “ Death for Oue’s 
Country.” 

ee 
To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 
SIR, 
HE attention which you are known 
to give to improvements in naval 
factics, induces me to send you the 
following documents. From The Times 
newspaper of Monday, May 17, I have 
extracted the following paragraph: 

“On Saturday, the Active frigate, 
Capt. Sir James Alexander Gordon, 
K.C.B. was moved out of Portsmouth 
harbour against wind and tide, by means 
of Lieut. James Burton’s invention for 
impelling ships in a calm, with two paddle- 
wheels, which are fixed on a spindle or 
axle-tree projecting from the ship’s side 
immediately under the main deck, and 
just before the gangway. The Active 
started from the upper part of the harbour 
about first-quarter flood, and succeeded 
in getting abreast of the platform, against 
an increasing contrary tide, running abont 
two and a half knots, in a narrow channel, 
and a light breeze of contrary wind; when, 


the wind freshening, and its being against 
F the 
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the orders of the port that a ship of war 
should anchor in the Narrows, she was 
dropped into the harbour again. In this 
movement the use of the paddles was seen, 
as they worked backwards with equal 
facility ; neither warp nor boat aided her 


till she anchored again. Had she started 
at the harbour-mouth, and at an earlier 
period of the tide, she would have easily 
made her way to Spithead.” 

The perusal of this paragraph has 
induced me to draw up the following 
statemcut. , 

fn the year 1813, Captain, then Lieut. 
Truscott, n.N. invented a machine for 
impelling ships in a calm; he came to 
London to get a model made of his 
machine, for the purpose of laying it 
before the Lords of the Adiniralty, He 
employed a workman to do this, who, 
after he had made it, told him that be 
had made a similar model, and several 
others, for Mr. Sheldrake, who, having 
a patent for his invention, would prevent 
him, Capt. 'T., from making any use of 
that which he had now made. 

This information induced Captain 
Truscott to cali upon me, when I shewed 
him a model of mine, which was similar 
to that which he had just made; shew- 
ed him the specification of my patent, and 
a publication which I had printed long 
before for private circulation, to explain 
the properties of my invention: the 
result was his perfect conviction, that, 
although he did not know of any of 
these circumstances, I had completely 
the priority in this discovery, and that 
my patent would prevent him from 
making any use of it. Upon further 
consideration, we agreed that he should 
make his offer to the Admiralty, on 
condition, that if he should be permitted 
to try it, l was to make the machine, and 
participate in the advantages, in point 
of reputation, and otherwise, that might 
arise from the adoption of it, if sue- 
cessful, 

He was appointed to command the 
Havre brig, with permission to try the 
invention on-board of her: I made the 
machine, and by my own workmen fixed 
it on-board the Havre, in Sheerness 
harbour, where we tried it. Before it 
was quite completed, she was ordered 
with a convoy to Elsineur. During that 
voyage Captain Truscott tried the ma- 
chine, and transmitted to me a state- 
ment of the particulars, which, for the 
present, I have mislaid, though I well 
remember that in one experiment he 
worked the Havre out of harbour against 
a strong tide setting into it, and under 





circumstances which would have rep. 
dered it impossible for her to get out 
without the use of this machine. Upon 
the Havre’s return to Sheerness, I again 
went down, and completed the me- 
chine, Captain Truscott reported to 
the Admiralty, who ordered the port- 
adiniral, and other officers, to give ita 
full trial; the account of which they 
reported in the following address to the 
Secretary of the Admiralty. 
“* Namur, Sheerness Harbour, 
Oct. 30, 1814. - 

“ Str,—In pursuance of directions from 
my Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty, 
(as signified to me in your letter of the 
26th inst.) to take to my assistance the two 
senior captains who may be at this port, 
together with the commissioner and master- 
builder, and master-attendant, and inspect 
the merits of the machine for sweeping 
ships of war in calms, or light airs, which 
is now fixed on-board the Havre, I have 
to request you will inform their lordships, 
that we have accordingly repaired on-board 
the said sloop, and minutely examined 
the said machine, 

‘“* And we are of opinion that the inven- 
tion is likely to prove of great public uti- 
lity, in giving ships head-way in calms and 
to windward, in light airs; and has the ad- 
vantage over sweeps in that, when in- 
proved, it may be worked so as to obtain 
an equal effect with a much less number 
of men, with much less fatigue, and that 
its operations would not be obstructed by 
that degree of motion which would render 
sweeps entirely useless; and that all the 
guns may, at the same time, be used in 
action, except the one on each side abreast 
the capstan. 

“We are of opinion, that the invention 
is applicable to all classes of his majesty’s 
ships and vessels, and more especially to 
those of the line, where the power may be 
so greatly increased by the use of the two 
capstans; and where the machinery would 
be applied so near the surface of the 
water. 

‘The use of this machinery might prove 

of great utility in calms at sea in a fleet. 
_ “Strength and simplicity being combined 
in the machineiy that comprises this in- 
vention, we do uot, therefore, think it 
likely to get out of order, except from the 
effects of shot in action. 

“ Although Capt. Truscott has been at 
considerable expense in bringing this in- 
vention to its present state ef maturity, he 
is fully aware that it still admits of great 
improvement: and we are of opinion, that 
it labours under great disadvantages in 
the class of vessels in which the. experi- 
ment is how made ; and we think, that in 
one of the largest class of brigs, it would 
be tried with advantage and effect. 
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‘The enclosures accompanying your let- 
ters are returned herewith. Weare, &c. 
(Signed) 


Tuomas WILLIAMS, Admiral. 
CourtNEY BOYLE, Commissioner. 
JouN BAsTARp, Senior Captain. 
JouNn M‘KENZIE, Second Caplain. 
Joun DouGLas, Mas. Attendant. 
H. CANHAM, Builder. 


A more favourable report could not 
be desired. Hopes were entertained that 
an invention of which so much bad 
been said, would be adopted in the 
navy; and, in consequence, in other 
departments of maritime employment. 
Captain ‘Truscott was ordered to take 
the Havre round to Portsinouth, and 
when there, he was ordered to direct a 
model of the machine to be made, at 
the expense of government, to be lodged 
in the repository for models in the dock- 
yard there, The Havre was paid off ; and 
the peace, which was soon afterwards 
conciuded, put an end to all expec- 
tations of this subject being farther 
prosecuted at that time by the Ad- 
niiralty. 

Captain Truscott took down bis ma- 
chine, disposed of such parts as could be 
converted to other purposes, and lodged 
the more essential parts in a place at 
Portsmouth, where, I suppose, they 
remain to this time, unless they have 
wandered on-board the Active frigate, to 
forin a part of the machine which is 
said, in Zhe Times, to have been tried 
there on Saturday, May 15. 

Captain Truscott went to the West 
Indies soon after the Havre was put out 
of commission. Afier his return from 
that voyage, he called once at my house 
when I was not in town, and I have 
never heard of him since, nor do [ 
know where he lives, or indeed whether 
he is alive. I mention these circum- 
stances, because I write_this without 
his knowledge or participation, though 
I have no doubt that he will confirm 
the truth of what I now write, should 
he be appealed to. 

I had no intercourse upon this subject 
with any person connected with the 
navy or the Admiralty, of course have 
no complaint to make as to any thing 
they may chovse to do; but, as I suf- 
fered my reputation, as the first inventor 
of this machine, as well as the legal 
rights which I had secured to mysclf 
by patent, to move in subordination to 
Capt. Truscott, who did actually invent 
the same thing long after I had pub- 
licly secured my right to it ; it became 
me to be careful that those rights should 
suffer no injury by his submission to any 
act of the Adiniralty or Navy-board, 
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which, whatever he might inwardly 
think, prudence might prompt him to 
submit to without openly repining. 

It seems very extraordinary, that 
because a gentleman is an officer in the 
navy, he should be permitted, at his own 
expense, to try an invention which, if 
successful, would be of great public 
utility; that the Admiralty should order 
their officers to examine that invention; 
and that, the officers having, after a 
strict examination, reported that it is 
likely to be of great public utility, the 
said Lords of the Admiralty should 
deposit, in what may be called their 
archives, a model of this mvention, 
without giving him six-pence to re- 
imburse the great expenses he was at, 
much less by way of reward for his 
ingenuity, the produce of which they 
chose to appropriate to the public ser- 
vice. Yetsuch was the fact! I know, 
that at the time this business was done, 
they gave him notbing; and I have. 
reason to believe that, down to the 
present moment, they have not given 
him any thing. 

As the Lords of the Admiralty are 
masters of that gentleman’s future for- 
tune, it may be prudent in him to sub- 
mit to this treatment without a murmur; 
I have no such motives to be silent, and 
therefore think it proper to claim my 
rights and property in this invention, 
When I was informed that theAdmiralty 
had ordered a model to be made of this 
invention, 1 thought it right to go down 
to Portsmouth to see what was actually 
done, and I am warranted in saying, 
that the model which was deposited 
there, was an exact representation of 
that which I had made and obtained a 
patent for long before I was acquainted 
with Captain ‘Truscott; and which, by 
a remarkable coincidence, he had after- 
wards invented without knowing that 
mine was in existence. Of the invention 
of Lieut. James Burton I have no know- 
ledge, except what 1 have derived from 
the statement in Zhe Zimes that I have 
quoted, Iam certain, that if any one 
had seen the Havre under-way, they 
would have described her movements in 
the very same terms as those which are 
used to desctibe the experiment on- 
board the Active; whence I shall as- 
sume, till it is shewn to be otherwise, 
tliat the machine used on-board the 
Active resembles, in all its essential 
points, that which I made and placed 
on-board the Havre. 

As the Lords of the Admiralty, after 
pausing five years on the report of 
Admiral Williams, &e. scem to think 
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the subject is worthy of further trials, 
your readers may, perhaps, be willing 
to have further information on the sub- 
ject: should that be your opinion, I 
will, at convenient opportunities, send 
you some account of further observa- 
tions and experiments that I have made 
on this subject. mm . 
May 23, 1819; I’. SHELDRAKE,. 
No. 12, Adam-street, Adelphi. 
—< 
For the Monthly Magazine. 
ACCOUNT of the JOURNEY of some ENGLISH 

EMIGRANTS from RIGA to the CRIMEA; 

by a LADY of the PARTY. 

(Continued from vol. 46, page 413.) 
A‘ Moghilof we stopped but one 

night, and I saw nothing of the 
townexcept the part through which we 
rode. Itisadistrict-town, and of course 
a large one. The fine-looking churches 
and houses, all stuccoed and white, have 
a very imposing appearance; but, like 
many other beautics decorated with 
paint, they look best at a distance, and 
will not bear scrutiny. The roofs of 
the churches, which are of iron or slate, 
are painted green, red, and various other 
colours. ‘They also paint the houses, 
which then look very gay. Between 
Moghilof and Homil are cleven stages; 
nothing particular occurred, except the 
customary hindrances from want of 
horses, and the necessity of separating 
our party. 

At Homil we were received by the 
Count’s steward, Col. Hinece, who af- 
forded us every accommodation, pre- 
paring rooms for us, and shewing the 
gentlemen all that was to be seen. 
‘The Count has just erected a very noble 
mansion at Homil, which is not yet 
quite complete in its internal decorati- 
ons. Everyroom is stuecoed and painted 
in colours, with borders of some emble- 
matical design, and ceilings of figurative 
representations. 

We staid at Homil three days. The 
principal manufactures of glass, and, 
1 think, of linen, are several versts 
distant, so that we did 1iot see them, 
There is a candle manufactory here, 
which is an extremely productive con- 
cern: yet the poor people burn a little 
bit of cotton stuck in some grease or 
oil, which gives a very excellent light 
and certainly answers their purpose het. 
ter than buying candles. ‘The infant 
not being very well, I had him anid the 
other children put into a warm-bath 
here, which they prepare most delicht- 
fully with every kind of aromatic herb, 
Delt Eliza that it isa constant practice 
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here to put children into a warm-bath 
once or twice a-week until they are 
about two years old, and that its effeet, 
during their teething, is very excellent, 
The water is put into a shallow wooden 
vessel like a butcher's tray, just deep 
enough for the child to lie in without 
the water coming over the face. A 
handful of each sort of herbs (of which 
they take care to dry plenty, for this 
and other purposes), is put in, the boil- 
ing water poured over them, and then 
a sufficient quantity of cold water is 
added, to make it of a proper heat; 
in this the child is laid for a quarter or 
half-an-hour, and sometimes, they tell 
me, for two hours. A linen cloth is put 
in for the child to lie on, and then 
wrapped around his body, to keep that 
part which is not covered by the water 
warm. The tin shoes they make in 
England, I should think preferable for 
the purpose. 

At dianer in Russia, soup is univer- 
sally the first dish, and without which 
they never dine; but it is often made 
sour, and then not relished by an Eng- 
lish palate. Tish, if it is to be had, 
comes next; and then, from six to eight 
or ten dishes follow: you cannot tell of 
what many of them are composed. A 
joint of meat is never sent to table whole, 
but cut into slices, and handed round to 
each person, beginning with the ladies 
who are visitors, Poultry and game are 
also sent in the same way ; but pastry is 
scarcely seen, except in patties, which 
they cat with soup, or a tartlet at the 
conclusion of the dinner. 

At the six stations we passed between 
Homil and Techernigov, nothing paf- 
ticular occurred. Tehernigov is a 
district-town, and we staid there a day 
and night. There are some handsome 
churches, and it is altogether a good 
town. The shops here are much better 
than any we had seen on the Continent. 
Of the cheapness of all kinds ‘of provi- 
sions I might frequently have spoken: 
we bought here 38 Ibs. of rump beef 
at 10 kopeeks per Ib. which is, in 
English money, 1 penny per lb. We buy 
beef and mutton here, and at Karagoss, 
at the same price: at Polotsk we bought 
2 good turkeys for 3 rubles; and at 
Karabusar we purchased a very fat 
large turkey for 2 rubles, (or 20d.) Bread 
is not equally cheap: when bought, it 
is much about the price as it is in 
London; but all proprietors have their 
own wheat, and of course make bread 
much cheaper. Dricd fruits here begin 
tu be abundant and cheap: good raisins, 
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50 kopecks, or 5d.; prunes, 30 kopeeks 
per Ib,; we have since bought them for 
20 or for 15 kopeeks the Ib.; and rai- 
sins at 40. Currants, at Odessa, a box 
of 36 pounds, or a pood, for 10 rubles, 
or 8s.4d., bought in the wholesale way ; 
and in retail, about Sd. per Ib. 

From Tehernigov to Kioff is five or 
six stations. At the last station we were 
detained half-a day for horses, and then 
obliged to bribe the post-master to get 
them. 11 was eight o’clock when we got 
to the Dnieper, which we crossed here 
for the first time, and a most dangcrous 
undertakingit was. ‘Thecrossing directly 
over the river was impracticable, and 
we had to go at least three or four versts 
upon the ice before we got across, the 
horses’ feet every now and then breaking 
in. We were not less than two hours 
eflecting the passage, and it was very late 
when we entered Kieff. Hits situation is 
remarkably fine: ove part of the town 
is on a bold and fine eminence. In 
going into it we passed a hill of more 
than a mile in length, with rocks tower- 
ing above, and precipices below us; the 
hill between the upper and lower town 
commands a most extensive and beau- 
tiful prospect, taking in the town above ; 
that in the valley, a monastery, churches, 
and the river, which is broad, and must 
in summer be extremely beautiful. 

Kioff is far the best town which we 
have seen, and of greater extent than 
any except Riga. ‘The shops are very 
good, and many things are to be bought 
cheaper than in any part of the country 
which we had passed. A fortnight after 
we Icft Kioff, it was the annual fair. 
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They call it the Contract; and people 
assemble from all quarters, insomuch 
that not a lodging can be found after 
the contract has begun. It lasts three 
weeks, and during that time even 
private families let their houses or a 
part of them. All kinds of merchandise 
are brought here tor sale, and all the 
noblesse of the country come to pur- 
chase. In almost all the towns they 
have large squares, where are the shops; 
which are not adjoining to the houses 
of their owners, as in England. They are 
therefore open only at certain hours 
of the day. On a Saturday the Jews’ 
shops are all shut; and on Sundays and 
holidays, the Russians shut their shops. 
All the large towns have their principal 
market on Sunday, and balls and mas- 
querades, operas, &e. are held. Sunday 
is the day in which places of amusement 
are most frequented. 

The ladies wear handsome Turkish 
shawls; and no woman in company 
thinks herself dressed without one. 
They give for them from 500 to 2000 
rubles... Madame Beshkakoff shewed 
me three very handsome shawls, for one 
of which she gave 600, for another 1000, 
and for the best 1200 rubles. She also 
exhibited a great quantity and variety 
ef beautiful dresses, some of them of a 
kind unlike any thing I have seen in 
England,—a kind of velvet, corded ex- 
tremely fine, for pelisses, and very beau- 
tiful. The Russian ladies dress extra- 
vagantly and expensively; and, I am 
told, particularly so at Moscow and 
Petersburg, where they devote their 
whole time to dressing and visiting. 
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MEMOIRS OF DISTINGUISHED FOREIGNERS. 


— 


SKETCHES OF FOUR CELEBRATED FRENCH 
SENATORS: TALLEYRAND, FOUCHE, 
LAFAYETTE, AND LAFITTE, 


—- the establishment of the Char- 
bY ter in France, two celebrated states- 
men have chiefly engrossed the attention 
of the public. One of them,* being no- 
bly born, has on various occasions 
evinced a greater degree of liberality in 
his ideas than could naturally be expeet- 
ed from him who had been taught in his 
childhood only the common principles 
of superiority in the privileged classes. 
Endowed with great wit, a profound 
master of the human mind, no man is 
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* Talleyrand, 


more able to appreciate the character, . 
qualities, or weakness of pritices, or the 
leading members of foreign cabinets. 
Without friends, though at the same 
time without personal encmies, be has 
constantly maintained himself in an im- 
portant position by his industry and 
talents. 

The other,* who is of plebeian birth, 
has by turns been the minister of exalt- 
ed democracy and despotism. Indif- 
ferent as to the means, he has constantly 
pursued his object ;—that object was 
power. In his public capacity he de- 
spised individual persecution, and either 
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averted or ameliorated many private mis- 
fortuncs. Despising human nature, he 
powerfully contributed to its degrada- 
tion ; and strengthened the reins of des- 
potisin with the word of liberty. in ap- 
pearing to serve each party, but in fact 
serving only himself, he has sacriliced 
each to his ambition. By the art of his 
policy, be contrived to appear the advo- 
cate of liberty to the friends of freedom ; 
aud by the avowed enemies of liberty 
he was considered their firm adherent. 

In 1815, when holding the reins of the 
state, his accustomed duplicity was ap- 
plied to a laudable effort; and he saved 
Paris from misfortunes which appeared 
jnevitable. Deceiving his colleagues by 
au appearance of perfect patriotism, he 
induced the T’rench to expect every- 
thing from his efforts, whilst his negocia- 
tions with the enemy were calculated to 
secure him in power. He had prepared 
everything for his own interests; but 
there are certain events beyond human 
ability: this was one,—and he sutlcered 
by it. 

It has been often asked, “ Can the ta- 
lents of these two personages be usefully 
employed for the monarch and the na- 
tion?” Let us endeavour to answer this 
question. 

If our foreign relations required a skil- 
ful minister, in whom subtlety would be 
the substitute for strength, the first of the 
two would certainly fill the post with 
advantage. If the nation should be 
plunged into another revolution, and re- 
quire a man eminently gifted with the 
audace civile, we would say, choose the 
other. ‘The same might even be said to 
a despot, if he were bold enough not to 
be afraid of his minister. But, under a 
moderate prince, and a constitutional 
government, the services of one or both 
of these persons would prove dangerous 
to the cause of public liberty. 

Onc of these eminent men is an exile. 
The present state of France admits of his 
return, and it is an act of justice to de. 
mand it; but let both of them enjoy in 
retirement the wealth and honours they 
have acquired, subject to the vigilant eye 
of an cfiective adniinistration. 

Two other Frenchmen have a diffe- 
rent, but not less important, celebrity, 
One of them,* before he had attained bis 
fourth lustre, passed into another hemi- 
sphere in the cause of liberty, Imitated 
iv bis laudable career by a few of his 
countrymen, he was able to serve that 
cause with success; and obtained the 
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friendship of his hervic commander, and. 
the esteem of theenemy. His return to 
I'ranee, crowned with the laurels of vice. 
tory, was celebrated by the applauses of 
the nation. 

The example of America, and others, 
forwarded the cause of a general reform 
in France. At the sound of liberty she 
awoke hastily, her citizens flew to arms, 
and placed the young hero at the head 
of ber national battalions. 

In America this warrior easily distin. 
guished his foes ; but in France, a thou- 
sand factions were in full vigour, and 
friends and enemies were confounded: 
seditious men misled the people, others 
deceived the prince, and, in the general 
confusion, every party was suspicious of 
traitors. The throne fell, and a number 
of real friends to their country sought 
safety in a foreign Jand; but nothing 
could induce the friends of liberty to 
take arms against their countrymen, 
Lafayette was among them. Despote 
ism was, however, alarmed at the pre- 
sence of a man who had assisted in the 
glorious task of freeing two nations ; and 
the finest years of his life were passed 
in dungeons and in irons. At length 
liberty triumphed in France, and ensured 
the freedom of one of its founders. He 
returned to his native land, but found it 
governed by a despot. His voice is not 
heard, or heard to be despised. At 
length the despot falls, and the friend of 
liberty again appears in the sacred cause 
for which he had so repeatedly suffered. 
France at length enjoys the reward of 
perseverance and misfortune: a wise 
prince guaraptces her rights by a nate 
onal charter. ‘The reformation of 1789 
is established, and the opposition of the 
privileged classes treated with the con- 
tempt it merited. 

At this auspicious moment, the confi- 
dence of his fellow-countrymen sum- 
moned to the senate the founder of their 
freedom. His appearance in this assem- 
bly was productive of the very opposite 
effects of joy and indignation. One party 
rejoiced at beholding the hero to whom 
Washington left bis sword, and who had 
formed that great army the National 
Guard ; the enemies of liberty shuddered 
when they saw the man, who had so 
courageously maintained the rights of 
the people, called upon to represent 
them in their Chamber. Some even 
among the friends of liberty joined their 
voices against him, and exclaimed that 
he had betrayed the popular cause in the 
Champ de Mars. twas singular enough 
to hear the outrageous Ultra and the in- 
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considerate Liberal both railing against 
him. “He betrayed the king,” said 
one. “He betrayed the people,” said 
the other. 

Let us examine the charges brought 
against him on this occasion: a little 
cool reflection will perliaps remove every 
imputation. It cannot be fora moment 
supposed, that the man who, in his most 
early youth, embraced the sacred cause 
of freedom, and, at the opening of the 
National Assembly, foudly asserted the 
rights of his fellow-citizens, could enjoy 
the favour or confidence of the court. 
How then, we ask, could he possibly 
betray the royal-party ? 

It is said that he caused the arrest of 
Louis X VI. at Varennes. If we only 
give ourselves time to retrace the cir- 
cumstances of that event, we shall find 
that it was utterly impossible for the 
commander of the National Guards of 
Paris to have acted in concert with the 
postmaster Drouet and others, who co- 
operated in this arrest. Had Lafayette 
really been privy to the transaction, the 
records of the times, and especially those 
of M. de Bouillé, would have mentioned 
the fact. ‘Their silence, in this respect, 
is the best answer that can be given to 
the allegation. Besides, it is proved that 
Lafayette was ignorant of the depar- 
ture of Louis XVI. and that this de- 
parture might have compromised the 
existence of the chief of the Parisian 
National Guard. Had he been at all 
in concert with those who arrested the 
king, he would hardly have allowed him 
to escape merely for the purpose of ar- 
resting him; whilst the very circum- 
stance of the escape might, under any 
circumstances in those difficult times, 
have been adduced against him as an 
act of criminality. 

The reproach of having abandoned 
the cause of the people in-the Champ de 
Mars, is equally unfounded. The nati- 
onal cause had never a more ardent and 
sincere friend than Lafayette. ‘The ha- 
tred shewn to him by foreign despotism, 
and the long captivity which it imposed 
upon him, are honourable proofs of his 
fidelity. But, in supporting the cause 
of liberty, he naturally opposed every 
approach to anarchy ; and his discrimi- 
nating conduct in this respect has given 
him additional claims to the gratitude 
of Frenchmen. 

* The fourth personage is M. Lafitte: 
in him we see a living proof of what may 
be attained by industry, founded on just 
and honourable principles. Although 
originally only a common clerk, Lafitte 


has, by a course of labour and integrity, 
placed himself at the head of one of the 
first houses of Europe; the credit and 
reputation of which he has ever employ- 
ed in faciJitating the financial operations 
of the French government: his riches 
are devoted to the relief of his unfortu- 
nate fellow-citizens. Who then will 
say that Fortune is always blind in her 
favours? ‘The contidence reposed in him 
by his countrymen has been fully an- 
swered: bis labours on the budget have 
merited their gratitude, his political sen- 
timents place him among the firmest ad- 
vocates of public freedom. His repu- 
tation however has, it seems, given 
much uneasiness to many, and the mi- 
nisters themselves have been more than 
once disturbed by the reflection of his 
influence over the feelings of the nation, 
As his actions are above calumny, his 
enemies attack his motives, and attribute 
tohim similar intentions to those charged 
on Lafayette. A friendship, resulting 
from mutual esteem and conformity of 
principle, has united these two eminent 
men; and they are naturally made 
equally objects of envy and suspicion. 
If one could attach the slightest credit 
to the reports so industriously circulated, 
they are both full of ambition, and anxi- 
ous to overturn the existing government, 
This is a most serious charge: let us see 
if ithas anything probable, or even pos- 
sible, to sustain it. In an absulute mo- 
narchy, as well as ina popular state, the 
influence of two men may sometimes be 
dangerous. We have secn frequent ine 
stances of this in Russia, and other des- 
potic countrics; as well as in ancient 
and modern democracies; but, in a go- 
vernment in which the legislative power 
is shared between the monarch and two 
Chambers of a different constitution, and 
when the prince exercises the executive, 
how can the influence of any two per- 
sons overturn such a government? 

If it is urged that the death of the mo- 
narch, or any other circumstance, might 
render the project fess ridiculous, we 
reply, every action has a motive, and 
an action that endangers the life and for- 
tune of those who undertake it, must 
have a powerful one. 

Now we ask, if any better form of 
government than the present can be in- 
troduced in France? Can the individuals 
in question of themselves satisfactorily 
replave it? hy 

Can it be supposcd that they are anxi- 
ous to reinstate the man whom the 
French nation have abandoned to the 
vengeance of Europe? 

Would 
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Would the warrior, who in 1815 pow- 
erfully contributed to snatch the iron 
secptre from the hands of a despot, re 
store it to bim: and, if he would, has he 
the power to do so? 

Will it be said that these two French- 
men reckon on the son of this despot? 
onachild who is not at their disposal. 

This scheme was tried in 1815 by an 
ambitious minister, and under more fa- 
vourable circumstances than those of the 
present moment: and what did it pro- 
duce? 

Without speaking of publie opinion 
in France, we ask whether the restora- 
tion of a family, removed by the whole 
of Enrope, is at all practicable? 

When two citizens have constantly 
evinced their love of liberty ; when their 
moral conduct is respected even by their 
worst enemies; when one of them, sur- 
rounded by two gencrations,* lives the 
life of a patriarch ; and the other, possess- 
ed of a brilliant fortane, which would 
disappear immediately, ithe should follow 
the path which his enemies ascribe to 
him, is above reproach in his actions; 





* Lafayette has eighteen children and 
grand-children. 
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can it be imagined that such men as 
these would involve their fortunes and 
existence, and the liberty of their coun. 
try, in the chances of a sanguinary reyo- 
lution ? 

Let us then despise the aitacks of 
valuapny, Which are intended to paralyse 
the cause of liberty. 

The individuals of whom we speak, 
desire the full and entire execution of 
every article of the Charter. They ob. 
ject to ministers describing to their mo- 
narch as the friends of faction, those who 
are the advocates of constitutional free. 
dom. They desire that the hesitating 
and uncertain conduct of ministers may 
be abandoned, as it respects the hopes 
which are still suffered to exist in the 
minds of the privileged classes. They 
desire the law of elections as founded by 
the Charter, the liberty of the press, and 
an army stronger for the defensive than 
the offensive, and they wish to see none 
but Frenchmen in that army. They re- 
quire economy in the public expendi- 
ture, and a liberal encouragement of the 
arts and sciences. They demand, in 
fact, all that the Charter promised, and 
the king engaged to execute. 
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PREVENTION OF FORGERY, 
F Government were to inflict a six- 
penny--tamp on every one-pound 
bank-of-England note, the difficulty of 
imitation would be immensely increased. 
In order to get any quantity of the pre- 
pared paper stamped, a considerable 
sum must be raised and carricd to the 
stump-office ; and, if this were not done 
hy known agents of the bank-of-England, 
the partics would excite suspicion, would 
easily be traced, and arrested in their 
progress. Or, in case the determination 
of the defrauders were to attempt coun- 
terfeiting the government-stamp as well 
as the bank-paper, the bulky apparatus 
reqnisite for this purpose would be alarm- 
Ingly inconvenient ; and the expense, as 
well as the risk of the whole enterprise 
would be considerably enhanced. Pro. 
vincial bank-notes are seldom imitated 
by forgers, for the very reason that they 
are subject toa Zovernment-stamp, 
REVOLUTION IN THE CHURCH 
OF, GENEVA. 

A very good account of the recent re- 
formation in the church of Geneva is to 
be found in the Coup d'aeil sur les Con- 
Jessrtous de ss Mr. Heyer, one of 


the pastors of that church. The follow- 
ing is a short extract from his book: 
“Let us observe that the primitive 
church, to the resemblance of which the 
Reformers have wished to bring us back, 
had not any such confessions of faith as 
they have instituted. The most ancient 
which remains to us is the creed called 
of the Apostles; and yet, we may be as- 
sured, that this creed extends far beyond 
the first declarations of faith that were 
made in the Christian chureh, as may 
be seen from this passage of ‘Tertullian: 
‘The rule of faith (said that ancient 
teacher) is one, unchangeable, not sus- 
ceptible to be reformed ; it is to believe 
in one only God, all-mighty, creator of 
the world, and in Jesus Christ his son, 
born of theVirgin Mary, crucified under 
Pontius Pilate, raised again the third 
day, lifted up into Heaven, and now sit- 
ting at the Father’s right hand, until he 
comes to judge the quick and the dead. 
( De Virg. Velaniin prince.) Tsay more: 
to undertake to subject the ministers of 
relizion to formularies of belief composed 
by men, is but opening the door to hypo- 
Crisy and to fanaticism.” He then pro- 


ceeds to show the inexpediency of any 
articles 
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articles of faith; in which he has only 
undertaken a defence of the synodical 
decision of the church of Geneva. 

SCARCE BOOK. 

One of the scarcest buoks in the world, 
is entitled Prieres et Bleditations, par 
Antoine Godeau; Paris, 1643. It was 
printed in a peculiar form, for the use of 
Anmue of Austria queen of France, and 
the royal family; and only six copies 
were struck off, 

CHARLES BLOUNT. 

The works of Charles Blount were 
collected in 1695. One of his essays, 
entitled Anima Mundi, proves his theo- 
logy to have been pantheistic,—to have 
contemplated the universe as an ani- 
mated whole, whose body Nature is, and 
God the soul. Pantheism was, in those 
times, very improperly confounded with 
atheism. ‘Foland had not yet shown that 
it is the theology of the Christian scrip- 
tures. Hence Blount is always enume- 
rated among the obnoxious writers ; al- 
though the following letter, addressed by 
him to Dr. Sydenham, on the 14th of 
May, 1686, rather indicates a Socinian 
creed : 


“The last time I had the happiness of 
your company, it was your request I would 
help you to a sight of the Deist’s Argu- 
ments, which I told you I had by me, but 
then had lent them out. They are now 
returned, and I have herewith sent them ; 
whereby you will only find, that human 
reason, like a pitcher with two ears, may 
be taken on either side. However, un- 
doubtedly, in our travels to the other 
world, the common road is the safest ; and, 
though Deism is a good mannring of a 
man’s intellect, yet certainly, if sowed with 
Christianity, it will produce the most pro- 
fitable crop. Pardon the haste of your 
obliged friend, C. BLounT.” 


Blount probably derived his pantheism 
from the fourth beok of -Servetus’ De 
Trinitate ; and hence, is likely to have 
held other opinions in common with that 
enlightened, but unfortunate, reformer. 


GENERAL STEWART. 

General Stewart, whose sister mar- 
ried ‘Thomas earl of Dundonald, and 
who was commander-in-chief at Ma- 
dras, was afflicted by a wound in one 
of his legs, which mortified; and, no 
signs of a suppuration appearing, bis 
surgeon told him there was, in his opi- 
nion, no hope of his recovery, unless he 
would submit to amputation. The ge- 
neral heard his doom with the u‘most 
composure, and immediately set about 
arranging his affairs, previous to the ap- 
proaching moment, when it might be 
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no longer in his power: having fully 
made up his mind to die, rather than 
suffer the operation. It was in vain 
his most intimate friends remonstrated ; 
in vain they represented that he would 
still be as competent as ever, mount- 
ed upon an elephant, to discharge all 
his military duties; and that, neither 
froin his habit of bedy or his years, was 
there any cause of apprehension as to 
the probable result. He listened to 
them with great good-humour, and then 
asked his surgeon, admitting he would 
not submit, how long he thought he 
might survive? It is to be supposed, in 
that climate, the progress of mortifica- 
lion is very rapid; and the surgeon told 
hin, unless a suppuration took place, of 
which he saw no sign, he thought it doubt- 
ful if he could suryive twenty-four hours. 
The veteran soldier set about arrang- 
ing his affairs; made his will ; dispatched 
a messenger to his nephew, who was ab- 
sent; and, communicating in what state 
he had Icft his affairs, one by one he 
took leave of his friends, much in the 
same way as if he had been going on a 
distant journey, or into battle. He set- 
tled his accounts, and took leave of his 
weeping domestics: his own mind being 
the least affected of any one about him. 
He took a last adieu, as he thought, of 
the setting sun, fully expecting to be a 
corse ere it arose. He then told his 
favourite valet, who was almost broken- 
hearted, to ice a couple of bottles of his 
favourite claret, aud to set them on asideé- 
table near his couch ; and, not choosing 
to have his last agonies witnessed, or 
perhaps wishing to spare the feelings of 
his servant, he told him not, on any ac- 
count, unless called for, to enter his 
chamber till a given hour the next day. 
Thus left to his own meditations, the ge- 
neral calinly smoked his pipe in the 
Asiatic style, the last he supposed he 
should ever enjoy; and, relishing his 
chateau margeaux, perhaps from the 
saine anticipation, he finished his second 
bottle, and peaceably laid himself down 
to sleep, expecting, ere he woke again, 
the agonies of death might be upon him. 
At the appointed hour, no sigral hay- 
ing been given, with a palpitating heart 
the valet approached his beloved master’s 
bed, fully expecting to find him a corpse, 
when, to his astonishment and delight, he 
saw he was alive, and apparently enjoying 
a refreshing sleep; which be did not in- 
terrupt, but immediately informed the 
surgeon; who, upon looking at his pa- 
tient, and examining his pulse, was con- 
vineed that a favourable crisis had ar- 
G rived ; 
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rived ; and, when the general awoke, and 
the dressings were removed, it was found 
that acomplete suppuration had taken 
place, and that nothing remained but a 
clean, healthy woud, which was rapidly 
cured, 
ON A LADY’S LAP-DOG. 

“ Daphne, she said, thy mystic name shall 

be. 
‘¢ May song pursue, and gather wreaths of 

thee !” 

SCANDINAVIA. 

Should the Scandinavian throne ever 
be climbed by a Russian prince, and be- 
come dependanton the cabinet of Peters- 
berch, the independance of this country 
would be much endangered. ‘The fleets 
of Russia are already considerable, the 
Raltic sailors are geuerally excellent, 
and the geographical situation of Nor- 
way is such, that, from its south-western 
extremity, a landing can easily be et- 
fected on the Yorkshire or Norfolk coast 
of Great Britain, during those north-east 
winds which prevail from the vernal 
equinox to the begiming of May. No 
invasions have given so much trouble to 
the inhabitants of this country as the in- 
vasions of the Norse-men, or Danes, as 
we called them. Hence the Percival 
administration lost an opportunity truly 
valuable, in rejecting the offer of the 
Swedes to place a British prince on the 
Scandinavian throne. The Swedes 
would accept only a Whig prince, and 
the bigotry of Mr. Percival would en. 
throne only a ‘Tory. 

NEW PRUSSIAN LITURGY, 

A revised liturgy bas been introduced 
in the garrison-churches of Potzdam and 
Berlin. This is understood to intimate 
the wish of the Prussian court, that si- 
milar emendations should be adopted by 
the clergy in places of worship less im- 
mediately under the control of the sove- 
reign, ‘This liturgy is very simple: it 
consists of two prayers, the one of which 
terminates with the Pader noster, and the 
other with a concise creed, approaching 
that of the Apostles. A litany or hal- 
Ielujah, set to music, in which the eon- 
gregation joins, constitutes a third part 
of the short ceremony. Analogous 
changes are expected to follow in all 
the national places of worship, 

SOLEMNIZATION OF MATRIMONY. 

The form of words devised for this 
purpose by the Anglican church, is one 
of the most strange and indecorous of 
its public services. Applications have 
been made to the legislature in vain for 
its alteration or suppression; but these 
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applications, if may be hoped, will yet 
be successtul, and surely ought to be 
so. Whence can it be inferred, that 
*“ Matrimony was instituted of God jp 
the time of man’s innocency ;” that jt 
typifies “ the mystical union that js 
betwixt Christ and his church ;” or that 
“ continency is a gilt,” and not a virtue, 
Why is the woman compelled to de. 
clare, that, “forsaking all other men, 
she will keep only unto her husband?” 
To forsake, is to quit what has beén in 
possession: now, the greater number of 
women are married during their virgi. 
nity. Why is the man compelled to de. 
clare, that he endows his wife with all 
his worldly goods, when perhaps be has 
made a settlement, barring ber claim to 
the creater half; or a will, bequeathing 
two-thirds to his offspring. And why 
is he compelled to make this declaration 
in the name of the father, of the Son, 
and of the Holy Ghost? What is the 
Holy Ghost? hagion pnenma, or holy 
breath? Probably the holy calling,—the 
priesthood: the pbrase was technical 
aimnong Jewish rabbies, but is unques- 
tionably misrendered by the words spe 
ritus sanctus; and had not excited an 
idea of personality in any one Greck 
ecclesiastical writer, or father of the 
church, previous to the appearance of 
the Italic version. Whenee doves it 
appear, that “Isaac and Rebecca lived 
faithfully together?’ ‘They lived toge- 
ther twenty years without any chil- 
dren, which is an inauspicious exam- 
ple to a married couple. (Compare 
Genesis xxv. v. 20, and vy. 26.) And 
there is strong reason to suspect, that 
the story told of Abraham’s wife, in the 
twenticth chapter of Genesis, is true 
of Isaac’s wife, (see the twenty-sixth 
chapter,) and that Abimelech had spi- 
rited away Rebekah, and not Sarah. 
Why is it asserted, that God did 
teach, “that it should never be lawful 
to put asunder those who by matri- 
mony have been made one,” when the 
gospels, and the law of the land, both 
allow divorce, in case of adultery? 

_ ‘These are but a few of the more ob- 
vious objections to the matrimonial ser- 
viee; but, so long as it shall continue 
to be intolerantly inflicted, they ought 
to be put in active circulation. 

DRUNKENNESS. 
The forgotten poet Randolph has this 
epigram on drunkenness : 

Who holds more wine than others can, 

I count a hogshead, not a man.” 

And yet, to be able to bear much wine 

undisordered, 
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1Sty.y 
undisordered, is a proof of strength of 


brain, as well as of stomach, —is a proof 


that great voluntarity of idea usually 
accompanies the individual. Be it ad- 
ded, that ideas grow vivid during the 
progress of that stimulation which pre- 
cedes intoxication; and it is by no 
means clear, that a voluntary power of 
calling-up the most vivid ideas of which 
the brain is capable, can be acquired, 
without previously exciting such vivid 
idcas by mechanical means. ‘The tem- 
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perate and sober nations do not produce 
so large a proportion of intellect as the 
wine-drinking nations: they may edu- 
cate better lovers, but not greater wits. 
The Augustan age of every conutry has 
preceded that refinement of manners, 
which exacts temperance, Nor has any 
rude nation been civilized, without the 
introduction of iatoxicating liquors, 
Let us avoid drunkenness ; but it is not 
proved, that we ought wholly tu avoid 
strong drinks. 
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Et L:W historical works of the present 
{ century have met such extensive 
success as the Elistory of Cromwell by 
M.Viecemain.*® We learn that scarcely 
a single politician in Paris has neglected 
to peruse it, and that the substantial 
declaration of public approbation has 
becn evinced in the sale of several thou- 
saul copies; thus demonstrating that 
fame is not always empty-handed, 
M. Vittematn has been long known 
ia France, and indeed in many other 
purts of Europe, as a man of sound 
talents and distinguished attainments ; 
and the kuowledge of his being employed 
in wriling the history of Cromwell, was 
suflicient, long before he had completed 
half his undertaking, to excite a gencral 
desire for its appearance. 

The History of Cromwell, undertaken 
by a Frenchman, was evidently less 
intended to supply any chasm in our 
own information of the events of the 
time in which that great and singular 
character flourished, than to enable the 
French to apply to their views and 
situation the conclusious which were to 
be adduced from the relation of facts, 
so analogous to the recent, and, in a 
slight degree, still existing, circum. 
stanees and events of their own nation. 
With every disposition. to_speak well of 
M. Villemain’s Cromwell, we beg it to 
be understood, that we review it as a 
Vrench book, and not as an English one. 
Many of the facts contained in it would 
appear stale or unprofitable to the King- 
lish; but there is scarcely a line of the 
historical part of the work, which is not 
new to the French, and it would there- 
flere be an act of considerable injustice, 
to rob M. Villemain of the credit which 
belongs to him, for having collected, 
from authentic sources, a variety of 
useful and interesting information, as it 





* Two volumes, octavo. 


respects hisown countrymen, We may 
even go farther, and assert, that there 
are some parts of his book which would 
be interesting to the English reader, 
both for the facts that they contain, and 
the plain, nervous style, in which those 
facts are related. 

M. Villemain follows Cromwell 
through all the various incidents of his 
public life, aud lays beture the reader a 
picture, full of the astonishment and 
wonder excited by this extraordinary 
character. If the disposition of a man 
so closely shut up within himself, and 
whose conduct was scldom influenced 
by those general rules which govern 
socicty, can be ascertained by an inves- 
tigation of the motives of his actions, 
we are ready to give M. Villemain credit 
for the talent of having unmasked the 
hypocrite; but the life of Cromwell was 
such a mixture of vice and virtue, base- 
ness and magnanimity, and the ultimate 
display of each was under such extra- 
ordinary circumstances, that itis difficult 
to say whether his virtue was produced 
by policy, or his vice by the deviations 
which too frequently detract from the 
reputation of the most virtuous, The 
ungovernable ambition of Cromwell ap- 
pears to have led him info many wanton 
acts of cruelty; but, on the other hand, 
he was far from destitute of the softer 
feelings of humanity: his conduct to- 
wards his mother, for instance, was 
highly praiseworthy, and his attentions, 
in her last illness, were really more than 
might have been expected from a man 
surrounded by the business of the state, 
and ever watchful to preserve his ill- 
gained power, Indeed, the mother of 
Cromwell appears to have deserved all 
the attentions that could be shewn to 
her; and the Protector, whether he 
acted from motives of trae filial piety, 
or a desire tou appear virtuous to the 


‘multitude, could not have taken a 
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more effectual step towards public 
favor. 
I , 

A valuable Comment on the Constitu- 
tions of the French Nation, with an his- 
torical and political Essay on the Charter, 
&e. has appeared, by Count LANJuINals, 


peer of France, &c. &c, a name ile 


lustrious n the annals of freedom 
and rational liberty —Count Lanjuinats 
hailed the French revolution with joy,— 
that revolution which has been so much 
calumniated, and to which Louis X VI. 
declared “he and the queen were in- 
finitely attached ;” (Moniteur, Dec. 24, 
790.) ‘The crimes that resistance to 
principles produced, are only imputable 
to the authors of that resistance ; unfor- 
tunately, vengeance superseded a Iegi- 
timate defence, when M. Lanjuinais 
was one of the first to rise against the 
perversion of the real principles of the 
revolution; the consequence was, his 
being denounced, when, to save his 
life, he was obliged to pass a rigorous 
winter in a hay-loft, sleeping on straw, 
with a scanty supply of food, only once 
in two or three days; the wind and rain 
beating in upon him in all directions. 
Robespierre fell, and Lanjuinais was 
re-called; he has, since that period, 
acted a distinguished but uniform part 
in the political theatre. Ife protested 
against Bonaparte’s elevation to the 
empire; yet Napoleon knew him to be 
as honest as he was enlightened, and he 
created hin a senator, in which cha- 
racter he steadily opposed every measure 
of ambition and aggressiou. In 1815, 
on Napoleon’s return, he was chosen 
president of the Chamber of Represen- 
tatives, contrary to the wishes of Na- 
poleon, who sent for him, and, in bis 
haughty manner, said, ‘‘ Well, sir, you 
have been chosen president; now an- 
swer me, Without tergiversation, the 
questions I shall put?”—* Sir, I will do 
it, with the rapidity of lightning: I never 
have to compromise with my consci- 
ence.’—“ Are you for me? Are you 
mine?”—‘ No, sire; I am for France: 
be yourself for her, and I am then for 
you.” Napoleon turned on his heel. 
This sketch of the author will serve 
as a criticism on the work, and offers a 
guarantee of the constitutional doctrines 
that abound in it. - A brief analysis of 
the contents only requires tobe added, 
The work contains the whole of the laws 
not abrogated, and some of those which 
have been abrogated improperly, since 
the Revolution. On looking over them 


we find rich materials fora constitutional 
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charter; and, when the Abbé Montesquiey 


composed the present one, we wish he: 


had paid a little more attention to what 
had already been done. The historical 
Essay on the Charter is a master-pieee; 
he exposes its excellencies and its de- 
fects, and, if the French legislators would 
only consult the volumes before us, 
France might soon possess the best 
constitution in the world. 
—_ 

An Historical and Critical Essay on 
the French Revolution, its causes and 
resuits, augmented by a review of the 
consulate, and the reign of Napoleon, has 
appeared from the pen of M. PaGAnet, 
— Tbe work of Madame de Stael owes 
more of its charms to the enchanting 
style of the author, than to any real in- 
formation which it contains; it is a 
monument raised by filial piety to the 
memory of a parent, whom she inight be 
permitted to consider “ the greatest of 
men ;” while others, not bound by si- 
milar ties, regard him as a mere political 
schemer, whose first object was his own 
agcrandizement. M. Necker offered to 
become minister of finance without a 
salary ; his generosity was admired, and 
it was forgotten that M. Necker was 
a banker and stock-jobber ; and, by thus 
being at the head of the finances, be 
could, in one day, realize on the Stock 
Exchange more than any minister’s 
salary would produce in many years. 
This we say was possible; but did he 
execute it?) Did room permit, we could 
give what might be regarded as conclu- 
sive evidence, that M. Necker, while 
ininister, made use of the influence and 
knowledge he possessed, in speculating 
on the exchanges of Paris, London, 
Amsterdam, and Hamburg; hence that 
colossal fortune which no one could 
account for his having made, it being 
very clear that he had it not before he 
became minister, and that he did not 
make it by peculation.* 

Madame de Stael tells us, her father 
would have prevented the revolution ; 
but we think, with M. Paganel, that he 

was 





* There is a curious anecdote on this 
subject. The Abbé St. Pierre had stated 
in his writings, that he never knew a 
colossal fortune honestly obtained. The 
Countess de Genlis went to him, and 
said “she could cite an instance,” and 
named M. Necker. ‘ My dear countess,” 
replied the Abbé, * what would: you say, 
it I told you that I had precisely Mr. 


Necker in my eye when I wrote the 
paragraph ?” 
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was one of the causes which accelerated 
it. And to those who have only read 
the work of Madame de Siael, the work 
before us is necessary, in order to give 
them a correct idea of that revolution, 
which is, perhaps, not yet terminated, 
Mr. Paganel excels rather in the cor- 
reetness of his details and the imparti- 
ality of his statements, than in the style 
and dignity of the historian; but, after 
all, this sober use of the powers of the 
imagination is a quality most precious 
in a writer of history; yet he does not 
want either energy or dignity, when the 
oceasion commands it; we shall select, 
as a specimen of his manner, the por- 
traits of BAILLY and MIRABEAU. 

_“ Bailly was celebrated in learned 
Europe long before the I’rench revo- 
lution declared itsclf by terrific symp- 
toms; and his fellow-citizens, in calling 
him to the states-gencral, rendered a 
brilliant homage to the philosopher who 
had enviched the museum of history by 
learned discoveries, and traced the first 
steps of man in the vast cmpire that 
Nature had submitted to him. 

“A profound observer, Bailly had 
explored the origin of times and their 


revolutions: a pure, ingenious, aud 
cloguent writer, uniting taste with 


genius, he had adorned the sciences 
with all the charms of literature, and 
rendered their study more attractive 
and easy, at the same time that he ag- 
grandized their domain. 

“This philosopher, who, aided by the 
history of the heavens, bad thrown so 
much light on the history of man, seemed 
also destined to reform the political and 
rcligious abuses which had accumulated 
in France. Bailly appeared at the 
assembly of the nation as the envoy of 
the human race. 

“Whata contrast is offered, in the his- 
tory of the revolution, between Bailly 
presiding over the members of the 7 v7rs- 
etat, and proclaiming them the represcn- 
tatives of the nation, and accounting it 
the proudest day of his life that in which 
the nobles and the clergy joined the 
National Assembly ; and Bailly, dragged 
to the scaffuld witn humiliations and 
outrage. ‘ 

“ Amongst the most illustrious victims 
of the prejudices of revolutions and 
tyranny, is there one who has sustained 
a more perilous combat for virtue, or a 
lunger or more severe trial of courage? 

“Socrates was not more generous, hor 
Jesus more resigned. 

“ What titles to immortality decorate 
the name and memory of Bailly! ‘The 
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nation, under bis presidence, repaiveit 
in an instant ages of oppression; it did 
more—it acquiited towards the philo- 
sopher, the debt of the universe. What 
sublime harmony in the sittings when 
the Zers-etat said, We are the ’rench 
nation, 

“Such was the renown and the rights 
of Bailly to public esteem, tbat, in call- 
ing him to the mayoralty of Paris, the 
king appeared to wish to give te the 
nation and its representatives the most 
inrefragible guarantee of his adherence 
to the reforms decreed by the assembly. 

“But this homage, which supreme 
power rendered to talent and virtue, 
deceived none of those who were ac- 
quainted with the politics of courts. 
‘Fo take Bailly from the Assembly, to 
present this first example of fortune to 
ambitious youth, to cover with the po- 
pularity of the mayor a vast plan of 
litrigues and a system of counter-reyo- 
Intion; such were the secret motives of 
the counsels which swayed the court, 
and deceived the monarch, 

“ Had lie, in fact, the confidence of the 
court and the ministers? The philo- 
sopher, by his expressed wishes, his 
writings, and his immortal presidences, 
had called reason, truth, and justice, to 
govern man, and forced the government 
to recognise the nation’s rights. 

“To justify Bailly from betraying the 


cause he had embraced, would be to 


insult his memory ; he might be the tool 
of an artful court, and the dupe of bis 
own virtues; but be would never be 
wanting to himself, uor wither the civie 
laurels with which his brows were 
crowned, tad he been fess simple in 
his manners, he would hase avoided the 
snare; and the scandal of his execution 
would not have soiled the cause of 
liberty.” 

* All was grand, vast, and sublime, in 
tlle conceptions and the discourses of 
Mirabeau. As a civilian, he was the 
oracle of reason, the interpreter of 
Nature; as an orator, he armed himself 
with the thunder of Demosthenes: somes 
times, like Cicero, he took possession 
of all minds and hearts, equally powerful 
in the art of convincing, as in that of 
persuading and pleasing. When he: 
ascended the tribune, the intriguer 
turned pale, and the enemy of his coun. 
try trembled. What orator appeared 
more profoundly penetrated with that 
eternal justice, which alone, in all times, 
in all places, ought to regulate the 
fate of nations: that justice which the 
proudest despots endeayour if vain to 
stifle, 
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ab Originul Poetry» 
stile, aud which even the silence of a 
people in chains invokes and de- 


mauds without ceasing. Let us behold 
Mirabeau at the Jeu de Paume, proud ot 
representing the Commons, when it was 
scarcely dared to lisp the name of 
people,—combating despotism hand to 
hand: such was Hercules in the cradle, 
strangling and destroying the serpents 
of Eurystheus. 

“Atother times, we have seen him 
defeat the best-planned intrigues, by one 
of those terrible expressions, which fell 
from the tribune like the thunder-bolt 
from the clouds; fixing, with his cagte 
eye, the seditious intriguer stretching 
towards him an arm, which scemed 
already to reach him and tear off the 
mask he wore; and, after this sudden 
tempest, bringing back cali into the 
Assembly, and renewing, without an 
effort, the thread of a learned and pro- 
found discussion.” 

The author then goes on, and relates 
the measure of “ war to the castle and 
peace to the cottage ;” which he proves 
to have been organized at the Palais 
Royal, by Egalité Orleans, the hero of 
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the faction. “ Orleans (says he) could 
not flatter himself that he would ever 
be raised to the throne by the tree choice 
of the people: his detestable reputation 
left him no other means of ascending it 
than that of intrigue and anarehy. If 
was opened before him that horrible 
way, but his courage was unequal to 
such a hazardous enterprize. The re. 
volution, plotted by Orleans, was re. 
mole as cast from west from that 
beneficent reform which, according to 
the plans of wise and virtuous citizens, 
was hoped to be effected by the mere 
ascendency of reason and the influence of 
knowledge ;—for, to limit the expences 
of the court, reform the vices of admi- 
nistration, and, above all, to abolish 
tithes, feudal services and privileges; 
such was, in £789, the object of the 
revolution.” 

This extract will suffice at onec to 
convey an idea of the author's literary 
talents, and his profound acquaintance 
with the history of the events he traces, 
and the characters of the leading persons 
of the Revolution, 
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A DIALOGUE IN THE SHADES, 


Between William Caaton, Fodius,a Biblicmaniac , 
and William MWunken, Clerk, a descendant of 
Munken de Worde. Towhich is added, the Story 
of * Dean Honywood's Grubs.’ With eaplana- 
tury Notes, by IV. IV * 

( phd Caxton, long of life bereft, 
-” ‘This stage of ** mortal co il ’’ Lad left, 

"lo converse in the shades below us, 

With Ulric Zell + or Mathew Goes: 

These kindred souls no more intent on 

The words they once were fully bent on, 

Now gaily pass their hours away, 

And blossom in perpetual day ; 

For here no anxious cares intrude 

To vex the wandering multitude. 


en —Quoth Wynken to Lavagnian 
hilip, 
I see Rode. 7 yonder hill up, 
Sir Fodius, toiling with a pack 
OM letter’d lumber at his back ; 
Call Wo {gang Hopyl, Godfrey Back-stone, 
And bid ’em stracghit to Maister Caxton ; 
Right glad he’ll be to see this said man, 
A tortieth coz of Robert Redman. 
— Quick from th’ Ebetiant club last 
night 
By secret ways I took my flight ; 


* A copy of ths admirable satire has been handed 
to usm prot; but, asitis not publicly sold, and of 
course Hot printed tor profit, we ven ure to transfer 
i, as a pre ~ Ae fugitive poetry, to our pages, a hich, 
we rus', willenjoy a renown paraidel with 
Caxton himself. P eens 

+ t inc Zell, &c. eminent typographic brethren. 

¢ Ebetiao,not Hebetian, as nt may be conjectured; 
the wordis probably abridged trom Alphabcuan, 





the “ Preatie Chi.de’s Boke,” being the brst produc- 


Beat plutter of ballets: the well-known ditty of 


My precious lore slung on my back, 
My lustrous tomes of fetter black, 
Unique and rare—a store of wealth ! 
CApprocches Caxton, who is seated in.an arbor, 
Father ot Type, to thee all health! 
Caxton.—L grete you safe from the old 
monde ; 
What bokes and readers in Engtonde 
Are moost renommed ?—right joyous wo'd E 
Some ornate treatyse scanne or studie } 
Con o’er a legende of Dom Lapi-ence, 
Or rede a werke of wit and sapience 
Craftely wrote, or pleasaunt histrye 
Worthy of memory, tale or myst’ry ; 
For wis I well within your pokes, 
That you have no defaulte of bokes. 
Fodius —Right welcome, sir, to see my 
store 
By Tilly,* Troost, and fifty more, 
lom Gubbin, Higman, Lobley, Scott, 
John Jaggard, Keller, Adam Rot ; 
See here * Cocke Loreli’s Bote,’’+ and 
** Peter 
The Ploughman’s Carol,’’ both in metre ; 
The ** Galled Horse’? that wants a plaister, 
** A Treacle Pill,’? by Andrew Hester ; 
** A Curry combe for Coxcomb’s Back ;”? 
Of ** Ancient Lullabies,’’ and ‘¢ Jacke 
Uhe juggier’s pranks with Madam Coye,”’ 
And ballets eke of Mistress Toye, f 





With 








tion imprinted under the auspices of the club for 
the instruction of the juvenile members. 
* Tily, &c. worthy printers of rare small preces. 
+ Cocke Lorell’s Bote, &c. all uniques ! 
t Mis. Tove was a courteous dame, and an emi« 
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With interludes of ** Jacky Drum,” 
f Great Tom Thumb! 
Aas mighty ee a splendid folio reprint with 
engravings, 
Caxton.—What goodly prente ! so large and 
fayre ! 
In troth a coostely exemplayre, 
Fit to recorde in th’ actes of Charlemayne, 
The valyaunte Emperour of Almayne, 
Or pious Godefroy’s gloryous fayte, 
Written in volumes large and grete. 
Fodius.—In stature small, some two feet 
three, 
The tiny hero’s portrait see, 
Who twenty score of giants drubb’d, 
Was thence by royal Arthur dubb’d 
The Great !—Indeed some authors say 
(Which we may rather doubt by th’ way), 
That mighty ‘Tom, yclep’d a long man, 
Was even Hercules, * the strong man. 
Caxton (impatiently ).—Of Thumbe’s em- 
pryse I ne’er yet liston, 
And moche I feare that Tom’s no Cristen, 
—At Wynken here old Caxton took 
A sly sigzificantish look, 
*S much as to say, he’s surely far gone 
To treasure up the silly jargon 
That’s conn’d with stupid stare at schools, 
Or huckster’d out at tairs to fools. 
[Fodius retires. 
Caxrton.—Pray tell me who yon wight may 
be, 
That stonned you and flurried me ;+ 
His well-stuif ’d bagge I trowe conteyne 
Of sugred sentence not a grayne: 
Th’ — clerke who’d best wyse lerne, 
e’ll 
Finde moche chaffe and little kernel, 
Wynken.—’Tis Fodius, once a letter’d 
knight, 
Who delving deep brought forth to light 
Forgotten rhymes of early days, 
Madrigals, sonnets, virelays ; 
Words void of fire, yet brisk in tune, 
Cull’d for the coterief of trente-un. 
These Fust-y Guttenbergian wits 
Who ‘* Prymers,’’ ‘* Interludes,”? in fits, 
Old ‘* Nursery Tales’? of wizards, witches, 
‘* Blind pigs and cattle drown’d in ditches 5’’§ 
** Hobgoblins, sprites, and fairy elves,”” 
Reprint to edify themselves. 


See Tuball] first with brazen throat, 
Sound forth his mighty deeds of note; 





“ Derry” and “Dill” is supposed to have had a com- 
plimentary allusion to two noted itinerants, good 
customers of Mrs. Toye, whose names echoed to 
the rhythm, and who charmed the ears of the lower 
orders in the time of Queen Mary 1. Some copies 
of the original ballad. are in the possession of two 
living descendants of the Derry and Dill families. 
na and first-rate collectors in the ballad 
ine. 

*“ Thomam illum Thumbum non alium quam 
Herculem fuisse satis constat.”—Murt. Scriblerus, 

+ Our doggerel maker has in this line inadver- 
tently fallen into an error, in representing Caxton, 
in his felicitous state, influenced by human passions. 

t Coterie, or club, “ An assembly of ,o00d fellows.” 
Johnson.—* A company or society of persons who 
Meet together to drink.” Bailey. ; 

§ “ The ruefull Tempeste ; or, a full Accounte of 
the melancholy drowninge of Sarah Sawyer, a far- 
mer’s widowe of Floode-bank ; who with her whole 
Stocke of horses, cowes, and swine, were drowned 
On Monday, the nineteenth of this instant Novem- 
ber, 1602, 4to.” Printed for A. Winderain. 

W A wuimpeter, a stirrer-up, Ur whipper-ile 
. s 
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How, when he rais’d a club at A’mack's,* 

To draw-in simple Bibliomac's 5 

Taught them with reverence to look 

On tatter’d scraps of ancient book ; 

A catchword seize as quick as Barto, 

And tell a folio from a quarto ;+ 

Uniques with piercing eye to ken, 

Prize one of two leaves more than ten 5 

Olid Homer, Pliny, Plato, Czsar, 

Discard for Tom, the courtly sueezer ; t 

Joe Splynter’s gestes’? and ‘* Withers? 
crums,’’ 

Prefer to Philo’s axioms. 

A Palmer§ whilom seeking food 

He bow’d to shrine of Honywood, |f 

Whose grubs, by fore'd, yet genial showers, 

Quickly assum’d aurelian powers ; 

And, in the gairish face of day, 

Took sudden wing, and flew away : 

Flutt’ring a while o’er loity tower, 

Erst the Arch-fiend was wont to lour, 

Instinctively the litle troop 

With speed arrive at Tubal’s coop, 

Are cocker’d, coax’d, and prun’d, and dress’d 

In saffron blue or rosy vest. 

Straight chronicied in ‘* littel Tome’? 

Forthwith admiring maniacs come : 

Barto, in haste, arriving post, 

Seiz’d ‘* Tapster Nick,’’** and ‘* Rule the 


Rost ;’’ 
The ‘‘ Great Devourer,’*¢+ ‘ Red-cappe 
Pym.’ ff 


“¢ Fier a Bras,’’ and ‘* Haggey’s Whim.’’ 
The ‘* Hunting Boke’’ with ‘* Sloven’s 
school’’§ 
Renardo gain’d ; while ‘* Peerless-pool,’’|\|| 
** Lusty-Juventus,’’ ** Newb’ry ware,’’ 
Fell to the gay old Romeo’s share : 
Guiscardo 


* Almacks, or Albans, probably at the former aca- 
demy of dancing, where, we are informed, the 
merry members were wont to disport themselves in 
friskings, quippes, and crankes, long before and 
aiter pudding-time. 

+ See a case in poinf, argued by two eminent bibs 
liographical counsel, under a Latin version of Dio- 
genes Laertius, described in a cumbrous modern 
** Bibliotheca.” 

¢ * Sternutatcrium hermicraniologicum: or,The Arte 
of Sneezing at will, and curing ali surtes of megrims 
and disorders of the head: by [homas Whishe, prace 
——e extra to the Kinge’s grace.” 5/. let. 410. no 

ate. 

@ A pilgrim,in search of pabulum, or provender. 

| Dean Hunywood, who lived about the me of 
the Restoration ; he bequeathed his valuable library 
to the see of Lincoln. 

@ Grubs, alias Dean Honywood’s “vokes in kivers 
of parchmente.”—Vide the tenth tale of ** Nidbid’s 
Mereacdon, where the history of Dean Honywood’s 
grubs breaks off abruptly. 

e« “The Lamentable Complaynts of Nick Froth 
the tapster, and Rule-rost the covke, concernin 
the restraint set forthe against drinking, potting, an 
piping, on the sabvath Day.” 

++ ** The Monstrous Devourer, or Great Feeder: 
being a true relation of a man that travels about 
Westminster, and the adjoining parts, teeding upon 
all surtcs of garbage and offal, gathered from but- 
chers’ stalls and cheesemongers’ shops ; with an ac- 
count of his narrow escape from smutherment by 
the falling of the ma:n beams that supported his 
bed-chamber, with a wood-cut view of the overload- 
ed apartment, and shewing the manner of his mira- 
culous escape.” 

tt *Pymlico,or runne red cap; “isa mad world 
at Hugsdon.” 410. 

§§ * Lhe School of Slovenrie, or Cato turned wrong 
side outward.” 4to. 

i) “The Antiquities of Peerless Poole, with the 
Dangers of Rosamona’s Pond: ardressed 40 all serie 
Ous young Maidens.” With the priat, 
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Guiscardo ey’d "* Fair Bristowe’s Maid,” 
¢¢ "lables for Pericranium’s aid :”” 
The grey ‘ Owle’s Almanack’’* to Faulcon, 
A steady block to seta hawk on? * 
+ Chippes of Salvation”’ + —** Maudlins new, 
©‘ Ovidii Trist,’? to Dismaelu: 

Sir Tryamour *‘ of lost Delites,”” 

*¢ Juniper Lectures,’ Crab tree rights ‘ 
Spandrillo *€ Tales of Leonard Lackwit,’ 

And the sly jokes of * Thomas Tackwit.”” 
Conceal’d beneath these witty jokes 

Lay snug the “Arte of making Bokes ee 

A lusty tome of noble size, ; : 

Which Tubal seiz’d—a glorious prize! 
Within were plac’d with dext’rous care, 

6¢ Caveat of Coz’ners to beware,”’ 

«+ Sharp humors let from head that’s vayne,’’§ 
+ Strong yerkings of prolific brayne;”’ 

These mix’d with *fangle,’? “ quirke’? and 

“é quippe,’” 

And neat inventive workmanship, 

Restamp’d in Bulmer’s glocsy mint, 

A portion prove for Martha Stint. || 

No trumpet, horn, nor lyre of Juval 

Can sound a note as high as Tubal. 

s:'e # e @ -@ ® 


[Here Wynken perceives Caxton awaking 
from «a reverie or sound nap. 





® “The Owle’s Almanacke, found in an Ivy- 
bushe, now published in English by the painfull la- 
bours of Mr. Jeremy Muddybraines.” 4to. 

+ “ Chippes of salvacon hewed out of the timber 
of Faythe.” 

t “The newe and admirable Arte of makyrge 
Bokes,with all the necessarie Tooles.” By Thomas 
Morecrafic, cierke. Atihe endis a wood-cut, re- 
presenting a portrait of the Author in his study, sit- 
ting in contemplation, with a lighted cand’e burnt 
down to the socket: the gloomy effect of the dying 
taper on the surrounding ob'ects is admirably ex- 
pressed: from a pile of books in a corner of the 
room a label is indistinctly seen, with the mouo 
© Magnus in minimis.” 

§ * Yong scholers now a days emboldened in the 
fiy-blown blast of the moche vayne-gicrious pippiy- 
ing wind whan they have delectably Ivcked a lytell 
of the lycorous electuary of lusty learning, count 
themseives cleikes excellently intormed and tran- 
scendingly sped in moche high conyng.”—Skelton. 

ij “ Nochid can be said tu be portionless whose 
father is an Ebetian, asone of their reprints will 
doubtless prove an ample provision !”—Vide the 
ninth tale of Nidbid’s Mereacdun. 


(Aug, 1, 
Bald is the subject, bad my verse. 

Carton.—Ne grayne, ne kernel, werse and 

werse,. Ex, 

* * With the permission of the Author, 
we will, in a future Number, introduce his 
“ Ballad of Roxburghe-hall.” 

PE 
THE FOREIGN ENLISTMENT BILL, 
W E pin’d in the spirits decay, 
For the hand of the tyrant was strong, 
And insadness we bent ourselves, day after day, 

To insult, and scourges, and wrong: 

No hand to protect us from Slavery’s chain, 
Our limbs felt the fetters, our souls bore the 
Stain. 


Then we look’d on the light with despair, 
And Nature was turn’d to a cur:e; 

And our home of the wilderness, lovely and fair 
In its verdure and clime, was the nurse 
Of children, whose wretchedness only could 

crave 
Our retreat from their sorrow,—the peace of 
the grave. 


Long we Suffer’d in silence: at length our 
hearts grew 
Too big with the weight of our woe, 

We dash’d off our shackles, and greedily flew 
To avenge our deep wrongs on the foe : 
And God, who had seen us in grief, and 

opprest, 
Gave strength to our struggles, and hope to our 
breast. 


Then they who had built in their isle 
A temple where Freedom might dwell, 
Beheld our blest efforts with hope-bearing smile, 
And pronounc’d it was valiant and well : 
And they raised their strong hand in our bat- 
tles’ uproar, 


For their fathers, they said, thus contended - © 
before. 


The spirit that mov’d them is flown, 

Our trust in their arm is no more, 
They have left us in danger, to combat alone, 

And Freedom and Virtue deplore : 
Oh! it was not the deed of the free and the 
brave, 


To unnerve in his struggles the arm of the slave. 


















NEW PATENTS anp MECHANICAL INVENTIONS. 


—~— 


To Mr. Tuomas Homeray, of the Hyde, 
Kinfare, Staffordshire, for a ew 
kind of Bobbins, or Bobbin, used in 
Spinning and other Manufactories, 

AM R. Homlray takes a piece of sheet 

ivon, of the length and breadth in 
proportion to the size ef the bobbin in- 
tended to be made, which he forms and 
brazes into a cylinder. He then takes 
four other pieces of shect iron, and having 
cut them to the size required, he presses 
them into a square form, and joins two of 
them together, at their respective edges, 
by turning the edge of one over the 
other, to form the head of the bobbin - 
aud, after the head is su formed, he 















solders or rivets the same to each end of 
the cylinder. He then introduces a piece 
of wood into each head of the bobbin, 
through which be makes a hole, of a 
proper size, for a spindle, on which the 
bobbin is to work. . 
—< a 

To Mr, James Tuomson, of Primrose 
hill, near Clithero, Calico Printer ; for 
certain Improvements inthe Process of 


Printing Cloth made of Cotton or 
Linen, or both, 


The ordinary practice of calico prin- 
ters is to apply with the block or pencil 
What are termed after-colours, to certain 
spaces originally leftin their patterns, aud 

intended 











1819.] 
intended to receive the said after-colours, 
or to certain spaces on the cloth from 
which parts of the original pattern have 
been discharged, in order to admit, by a 
subsequent operation, the application of 


the said after-colours. The object of 
this invention is, by one application of 
the block, cylinder, roller, plate, pencil, 
or other mode, to remove parts of the 
original pattern or colour from the cloth, 
and at the same time to deposit a metal- 
lic oxyd, or earthy base, which shall of 
itself be a colour, or shall serve as a 
mordant to some colour to be pro- 
duced. 

First, mix or combine with the acid 
called oxymuriatic acid (or dephlogisti- 
cated acid of sea-salt) and water, the al- 
kaline salts of potash or soda, or, which 
is stil’ better, calcareous earth or quick- 
lime, in such proportion as will weaken 
or suspend the power of the said acid, so 
that it shall not in such mixed or com- 
bined state of itself, and without any 
further operation, be able to remove or 
materially to impair the colours, within 
the moderate space of time taken up in 
the performance ofthe process. 

Secondly, print, stamp, pencil, or 
othewise apply, to those parts of the cloth 
which are intended to be deprived of 
one colour and to receive another, a so- 
lution of some earthy or metallic salt, 
the acid of which, having a greater 
affinity or attraction for the alkaline salt 
or earth with which the oxymuriatic acid 
is mixed or combined than that acid 
itself possesses, will disengage it; and the 
metallic or earthy base of which, being 
deposited in the cloth, will either of 
itself be a colour, or serve as amordant 
to some other colour. 

Thirdly, after the metallic or earthy so- 
lution aforesaid has been printed, 
stamped, pencilled, or otherwise applied, 
to the cloth, as before directed, and is 
sufficiently dry, immerse the cloth in the 
solution of oxymuriatic acid, combined 
with the alkaline salt of potash or soda, 
or, Which Mr. T. prefers, with calcareous 
earth or lime, when the acid of the me- 
tallic or earthy solution which has been 
applied to parts of the cloth, will imme- 
diately seize upon and comi:ine with the 
alkaline salt or earth with which the 
oxymuriatic acid has been mixed or 
combined, and disengage that acid, 
Which will almost instantaneously de- 
prive of their colour those parts of the 
cloth in which the said earthy or metallic 
salt has been applied. 

Fourthly, wash, or otherwise remove, 
MONTHLY Mag. No. 329, 
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the said acids or salts by the usual pro- 
cesses; and, when the earthy or metallic 
base deposited in the cloth, is intended 
to receive another colour, proceed to 
raise it by the usual operations of dy cing, 
The carthy solution which he applies to 
the parts intended to be deprived of their 
colour and to receive another, are tle so- 
lutions of alumine or earth of alum in 
acids; such, forexample, as the su!phate 
of alumine or common alum, the acetate 
of alumine, or the nitrate or muriate of 
alumine. The metallic solutions which 
he employs, are the sulphate of iron or 
copperas, the nitrate, or muriate, or 
acetate, of iron; the muriate of tin, or 
nitro-muriate of tin; the sulphate of cop- 
per or blue vitriol, or ihe nitrate mu. 
riate, or acetate of copper. <All acids 
that form soluble compounds with the 
before-named metals, or the earth of 
alum, may be employed ; but those only 
which form the most solubie compounds, 
such, for example, as those enumerated 
above, can be employed with advan- 
tage. 

The invention whereof Mr. Thomson 
claims the sole and exclusive use, con- 
sists in printing, stamping, pencilling, 
or otherwise applying, to cloth previously 
printed and dyed, or dyed any other co- 
lour than turkey red, any of the carthy or 
metallic solutions; and immersing the 
whole cloth in the mixture or combi. 
nation of oxymuriatic acid and water, 
with some of the alkaline salts or earth, so 
as to remove the colour, or pattern, from 
the parts so printed, stamped, pencilled, 
or receiving such application; and, by ihe 
same process, fix on such parts cither a 
new colour, or a mordant for a new 
colour, 

TP 
To GeorGE Prior, of Howard’s.grcen, 

Citu-road ; for perfectly detaching the 

Escape-wheel of Chronometers from 

the Influence of the Friction and In- 

accuracies arising from the Main 

Spring, the Pivots, and the Teeth. 

In this invention, the whole of the ad- 
vantages of the modern chronometers 
are preserved, besides the great advan- 
tage of the balance being perfectly freed 
from all the inaccuracies and triction 
amongst the wheels and pinions. which 
is elected by the spring coiled round the 
axis of the escape-wheel, wound-up by 
the main always to the same pitch, 
whose elasticity gives motion tothe wheel 
which impels the balance; so that its 
vibrations are continually supported by 
the same cause; which has been so much 

desired 
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desired by chronometer-makers, and is 
of such consequence to the perfection 
of time-keepers. Many inventions have 
been attempted to produce the same ef- 
fect, but have failed, from their liability 
to miscatching in winding-up the reno- 
vating spring, whereby the actaal vibra- 
tions of the balance would be errone- 
ously shewn on the dial, which is per- 
fectly obviated by this new invention. 
i 

To Witasam Cievanp, of Boiton-le- 

Moors; for an Improvement in the 

Bleaching of Flax and Hemp, and also 

in the Bleaching of Yarn and Cloth, 

cr other Goods made of either of those 

Articles. 

‘This improvement consists in the use 
of yeast, and the different kinds of 
saecharine and farinaccous substances 
which, by the process of fermentation, 
are capable of being converted into 
artificial yeast, such as potatoes, car- 
rots, turnips, the flour of wheat, bar- 
ley, peas, xc. &c. Ke, The mode of 
converting these substances into yeast 
being wellknown to chemists, it will not 
be necessary to repeat it in this place, 

Process first: For one ton of linen 
yarn or cloth, take halfa ton of potatoes, 
and about three handred gallons of 
water ; boil the potatoes in the water til 
they are reduced into a perfect pulp free 
of lumps; having done so, throw the 
said pulp into a large wooden or other 
fit vessel, and when it has cooled down 
to GU° or 70° Fahrenheit, mix with it a 
bucket of yeast, (which, in the course of 
business, may be preserved from previous 
operations,) and in three or four days, 
according to the temperature, the whole 
will be converted into that substance 
well known under the term artificial 
yeast. When the yeast is thus prepared 
and ready for use, add as much water to 
it as shall be sufficient for the whole 
fiquid to cover a ton of yarn or cloth, 
‘The most convenient fermenting tun, isa 
large square stone or brick cistern, 
yoined with Roman cement; and into 
the bottom of this, or other proper cis- 
tern, you first proceed to puta layer of 
yarn or eloth, a foot in thickness, the 
yarn to be spread out the whole length of 
the hank, so that it may lic perfectly 
loose in the liquid: after the yarn is su 
placed, you pour upon it as much of the 
yeast-liquor as is suflicient to cover it, 
aitd then another layer of yarn or cloth, 
and yeast-liquor alternately, till the ves- 
sel is nearly full. In five or six days, 
more or less, according to the tempera- 
ture, the goods are to be taken out of the 
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fermenting tun, and washed extremely | 
well. ‘Theremining part of the proces, 
of bleaching, is to be executed in the 
usual manner, by alkaliand oxymuriate | 
of lime. E 

Second process : So soon as the mix. 


ture of the pulp and water has cooled . 

down to sixty or seventy degrees, add . 

your bucket of yeast, as above directed: 

mix the whole well together, and put it ; 

immediately upon your goods. 
Third process : ‘Take the potatoes, and 

grate them down, and, after having made 


the addition of the necessary quantity of 
water, and a bucket of yeast, immerse 
your goods immediately, aud proceed as 
specified above; and, in every case, a 
wine gallon of liquid or so will be neces 
sary to cover one pound of yarn. 

In the second and third process, the 
pulp of the potatoes, carrots, flour, or 
whatever material is employed, is not 
‘converted into yeast previous to its 
being put upon the yarn or cloth, &e. 
and, by this means, a portion of time and 
expense are saved ; nevertheless, the first 
process, by means of the yeast, will be 
found most advantageous. 


—e— 


LIST OF NEW PATENTS; and we earnestly 
Solicit the Putentecs to favour us with 
copies or extracts of their Specifications. 
J. Pontirex, of Shoe-lane, copper- 

smith; for improvements in the means of 

raising water for giving motion to macli 

hery.—Jan. 7. z 
W. Canter, of Shoreditch, prifter; for 

improved methods of preparing cork-bark, 

usually employed in the manufacture of — 

corks.—Jan. 6. 2 
J.Simpson, of Birmingham, Warwick- 

shire, plater; fora method of construct 

ing harness on an improved principle, to 

be called Release Harness.—Jan. 15. * 
C. Smirn, of Piccadilly, superfine co- 

lour manufacturer; for improvements in 

the method of making-up superfine oiland 

water-colours for drawing, &c.—Jan. 15. 
R.Sarmon, esq. of Woburn, Bedford. ~ 

shire, and Wm. WarreLt, of Chenies, | 

Buckinghamshire, engineer; for sundry © 

apparatus for cooling worts, &c.-—Jan. 15 
J.Grecory, of Penny Fields, AllSaints, 

Poplar, shipwright; for a combination of 

niachinery, consisting of a fire-escape lad- 

der, Sc.—Jan. 15. 

Wo. HAazLepine, of Shrewsbury, Sa 
lop, iron-founder ; for a method of cast 
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ing certain kinds of cast-iron vessels.— 
Jan. 15. 

J. Roverts, jun. of Lianelly, Carmar- 
thenshire, merchant; for apparatus fot 
preventing stage-coaches from overturn: 
ing, &e.— Jan. 15. 

F.C. Cuerry, of Croydon, veterinary 
surgeou 5 
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surgeon ; for a box, ease, or frame-forge, 
applicable to shipping, &c.—Jan, 20. 

U. Sarroris, of Winchester-street, 
merchant; for improvements in the con- 
struction and use of fire-arms.—Jan. 23. 

Jos. Hitt, of Pauiton, Somersetshire, 
xentleman; for a machine for the cure of 
smoky chimueys.—Jan,. 25. 

J. Fox, jun. of Plymouth, Devonshire, 
rectifier ; for a method of diminishing the 
joss of ardent spirits, and other finids, du- 
ring the process of distillation.—Jan. 23. 

M. Tuomas, of Greenhill'’s-rents, engi- 
neer; for a plough, upon which he hath 
invented an improvement.—Jan. 25. 

J. Simpson, esq. of Edinburgh; for a 
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method calculated to convey gas used for 
illumination to the burners, and at the same 
time suspend the burners.—Feb. 9, 

H. Ewsank, of London, merchant ; for 
machinery for cleaning rongh rice.x—Feb.9, 

R. WItuts, of Upper Norton-street, St. 
Mary-le-bone, gentleman; for an im- 
provement upon the pedal harp.—Fehb. 13. 

FE. HEARD, of Brighton, chemist; for a 
method of hardening aud improving tal- 
low.—Feb. 12. 

T. Brocksopp, of Fore-street, Cripple- 
gate, grocer and tea-dealer ; for the appli- 
cation of machinery to the purpose of 
breaking of sugar.—Feb. 25, | 
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COMMITTEES OF THE HOUSE 
OF COMMONS. 

Report of the Select Committee appointed 
to tuke into consideration the State of the 
Law respecting the Discharge ef Insol- 
vent Debtors, and the scveral Acts passed 
in the 53d, 54th, and 56th Years of the 
Reign of his present Majesty, relative to 
re sume, and the effects produced there- 

Ye 
NVHE Committee have proceeded to 
take the said Acts, and the peti- 
tions Which have been referred to them, 
into their consideration; and, for this 
purpose, have examined several wit- 
nesses, and called for various documents. 
As the result of this enquiry, they feel 
themselves called upon, in the first place, 
to express their most decided approba- 
tion of the principle on which they con- 
ceive the laws for the relief of insolvent 
debtors were founded. ‘This principle 
is, that a debtor ought to be released 

from custody, on making a bond fide di- 

vision of all his property among his cre- 

ditors, except in cases where the con- 
duct of the debtor appears to have been 
fraudulent. But it must be observed, 
that, though this principle appears to be 
entirely unobjectionable, yet the provi- 
sions of the law are so defective, and 
the practice of the Insolvent Debtors’ 
Court has been such, that, in its praetical 
operation, it has hitherto been produc- 
tive of considerable injustice and incon- 
venience; and the Committee are not 
at all surprised at the number of petitions 
against the renewal of the existing Acts 
which have been presented to the House. 
in order to secure the just interests of 
the creditor under a law of this nature, 
it is absolutely necessary that the whole 
of the property of the debtor should be 


fairly and fully stated, in order that it 
may actually be delivered over, and di- 
vided amongst the creditors ; but, under 
the present Acts, no effectual examina- 
tion into the truth of the debtor’s state- 
ment of his property takes place, previous 
to his discharge. 

In order to remedy inconveniences, 
and yet preserve the principle of the 
laws, the Committee beg leave to recom- 
mend to the House, that the Acts which 
were referred for their consideration, 
should be allowed to expire ; and that a 
new Act, for a limited time, should be 
substitated, in which provision should 
be made for a more accurate examina- 
tion into the accounts of the debtor, and 
the claims of his creditors, by the ap- 
pointment of three commissioners in- 
stead of one; thattheexamination should, 
in the first instance, take place out of 
court, under the direction of one of the 
three commissioucrs, preparatory to the 
final examination of the insolvent be- 
fore the three commissioners in the In- 
solvent Debtors’ Court; the Act should 
further provide, that, when an insolvent 
makes his option to take the bencfit of 
this Act, he should be compelled to de- 
liver all his property into the hands of 
an assignee, within a much shorter pe- 
riod than the present law obliges; and 
that, in case of his neglecting to make 
this option, it should be lawtul for his 
creditors, if they think fit, to compel 
him to deliver up his property, to be di- 
vided amongst them, according to the 
provisions of this Act; that it should en- 
act, that all the creditors should be em- 
powered to oppose the discharge of the 
insolvent, on whatever grounds they may 
think proper; thai all fees and stamps 
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should be abolished in this court ; that 
more effectual provision should be made, 
to render any property which the insol- 
vent may acquire, after bis discharge, 
liable to the debts which he had previ- 
ous!y contracted; and lastly, that none 
but regularls ‘admitted attorneys should 
ractise as agents in the court; and, 
where doubts have arisen, as to whether 
the court possesses the powers necessary 
to the performance of its functions, ade- 
quate powers should be given to it. 

It remains now only to be considered, 
how this measure may be made applica- 
ble to the country. For this purpose it 
should be provided, that the same exa- 
mination should take place out of court, 
previous to the insolvent being brought 
before the court of Quarter Sessions, that 
may be enacted for the proceedings in 
the metropolis ; such examination might 
be made either before one of the magis- 
trates, or a commissioner appointed for 
this purpose. Itbas also appeared to 
the Commitiee, that great injustice 
arises Where a debtor is errested in the 
country, from his having the power of 
removing himself to Lendon, which 
must fequently of course be at a con- 
sideral'e distance from the residence of 
his creditors. In order to remedy this 
evil, it scould be provided, tiat such re- 
moval sicuid not be allowed, unless on 
applic tion from the creditors. In every 
other res; cet, the proceedings before the 
Court of Quarter Sessions may be assi- 
milated ta these before the Insolvent 
Dobters’ Court. 

‘{ the Honse shall think proper to 
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Aggregate number of persons 
discharged under the Act . 13,974 

Aggregate amount of the debts 
of such persons . £9,506,807 16 114 

Gross amount of the debts stated 
by the insolvents in their 
schedules to be due to their 
estates, from the time of the 
last return in 1815, up to the 
istof Feb. 1819 . 2,912,454 15 10 

—<Ta—— 

Account of the Gavls, Penitentiaries, and 
Houses of Correction, in England and 
Wales ; printed by Order of the House of 
Commons. : 
The subjects of enquiry which have 

been answered are the following: 

1. Names of prisons. 

2, Whether common gaol, house of cor- 
rection, or penitentiary. 

S. Under what jurisdiction and super- 
intendence. 

4, Number of prisoners each is capable 
of containing. 

5. Number of classes or departments. 

6. Whether the c!asses can be increased, 

7. Number of prisoners committed in 
18158. 

8. Greatest number of prisoners at one 
time in 1818, 

9, Debtors. 

10. Criminals tried. 

11. Criminals untried. 

12. Male criminals. 

13. Female criminals. 

14. Criminals under seventeen. 

15. Criminals above seventeen. 

16. Value of labour in 1818. 

17. Application thereof. 

18. Allowances of food, money, and 
clothing. 

Though the information exhibited in 
this Report be of the first importance to 
the advocates for prison-reform, and in- 
deed to all who would blend mercy with 
justice, and unite an attention to the mo- 
ral state of the culprit with the proper 
punishment of his offence: yet so vo- 
luminous a document could not have 
been contained in our columns. We 
have therefore contented ourselves with 
displaying some of its most prominent 
features,—the inadequacy of very many 
prisons io contain the number of offenders 
consigned to them, and the consequent 
vice and wickedneess which the differ- 
ent gradations of villainy must engender 
and produce, by contact and enforced 
luiercourse, It appears that the prisons, 
by their scantiness and inadequacy to se- 
parate Uie various class of offenders, de- 
stroy the very object for which they 
Were intended, 

Anotier point to which we would di- 
rect public attention, is the compara- 

tively 
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tively small number of prisons where la- 
hour has been introduced, or even attempt- 
ed, for the employment of the prisoner. 
Of about 283 prisons, accounts of which 
are given in the document above refer- 
red to, only 72 are reported to occupy 
the prisoners, and some of these only in 
a slight degree. It is stated, in the re- 
turns of some, as in that of Dartford 
Bridewell, that ‘no labour” is “ done, 
on aceount of being so full of prisoners: 
no room to work.” 

We have condensed a summary ac- 
count of the criminals in each county in 
England, above and under the age of 
seventeen, during the last year, that a 
reference may be more readily made to 
the relative state of distress in different 
parts of the country. 
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LL. 208 3.2 o® 
SSsse (sas 
Zeas8 oozes 
—~ - — 
Bedford Gaol . . . 33 51 
-—— House of Correc- 
GWh« «+ © @ 6 24 54 
———— Town Gaol . 8 12 
Reading Bridewell and 
House of Correction 60 73 
Middlewich House of 
Correction . . -« 60 180 
Bodmin New Prison . 114 185 
Derby House of Correc- 
Ge « cs a'e « 24 °7 
Chesterficld House of 
Correction . . . 20 27 
Ashborne House of Cor- 
rection. .« « « « 40 71 
Devon High Gaol . . 136 146 
Builtin 
Devon House of Corre Hise 933 
EE Arey contain 3 
dae 
Dorchester Gaol . . 88 176 
Newport House of Cor- 
ees « x's * 40 45 
Colchester Castle . . 28 32 
Barking House. of -Cor-| 52 con-|.. —. 
rection. . . . . |veniently; 46 
Colchester Felons’ Gaol 8 12 
Saffron Walden House of 
Correction . .. 2 8 


Gloucester County Gaol . 
Winchester Gaol . ,. 129 184 
Hertford Bridewell 50 66 


MaidstoneGaol . . 290 236 
Dartford Bridewell . 80 113 
St. Augustine’s Gaol . 41 76 
Lancaster Castle . . 39 584 
Salford New Bailey . 382 752 


Leicester County Gaol 60 91 
Spalding Gaol . . . 24 34 
Folkingham House of 

Correction . . . 20 31 
Coldbath-tields Prison | 400 | 472 








Tothill-fields Bridewell 
Monmouth Gaol . . 
Norwich Castle . . 
Wymondham Prison . 
Walsingham Bridewell 
Norwich Gaol . . . 
Bridewell . 
Northampton Common 
ae 
Newcastle House of Cor- 
rection. .« « i '« 
Southwell House of Cor- 
ee 
Oxford Castle Gaol . 
Ivelchester Gaol . . 





Bath Prison . . 
Bristol Bridewell . 


Stafford County Gaol } 


Wolverhampton Prison 
Horsemonger-lane Gaol 
Guildford Bridewell . 
Kingston Bridewell. . 
Newington House of Cor- 
rection ._ © © @ @ 
Southwark Borough 
Compter ... . 
Warwick County Gaol 
FOR WALES. 
Glamorgan—Cowbridge 
Bridewell. . . . 
Pembroke—Haverford- 
west Castle . . . 
Beverley House of Cor. 
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186 
56 
107 
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Offenders under and above the Age of Se- 
venteen, confined in the several Prisons of 
each County in England during 1818. 








Bedford «see eeenese 


Berks eoerersmerseey 


Buckingham eeseces 
Cambridge eosessece 
Chester ««ccccoccgece 
Cornwall eccseccccece 
Cumberland «....++- 
Derby Cees eeee ogee * 
Devon eeosestesecees 
Dorset @eeeeeeevneeeee 
Durham eeccceeccees 
Essex @seseeeeeneee 


Under 
seven- 
teen. 
. 9 
5 
° 5 
: 9 
. 34 
° 13 
° 1 
° 13 
. 35 
° 10 
. 7 
° 41 


Gloucester ccsscecses 42 


Hants eeeesreeseoeres 


° 45 
Hereford eeerereesesene 1 
Hertford ees-secscess vd 
Huntingdon ecveseoeese 1 


Kent ecccccccccccccce 44 
Lancaster +--+ eeee-se+ | 204 
Leicester «+++ seescece 17 
Lincolnessecersceccoce S1 
Middlesex eoeseeeces 939 
Monmouth ceee** eens j 
Norfolk See ee ee ee ager 47 





Above 
Se€vcu- 
teen. 

es 


97 
169 
139 
151 
219 
149 

63 
185 
395 
142 

74 
415 
326 
425 
14S 
173 

45 
538 

1434 
187 
306 

1346 

39 
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Northampton «++rsees @ | 127 Suffolk ++eeseseseeeee 19 | 197 
Northumberland -«+:++ | 33 | 149 Surrey eocccccccococe | SO | 496 
Nottingham eeeseeeeee °C 941 Sussex eeoeseeeseeeece 10 184 
Oxford eoveseoee seer? 5 170 i Warwick eeeeceooveses 42 481 
>ntland cecccecscece 6 13 Westmoreland ++++++-- 0 941 
Halupescecsevceserece 5 117 Wilts++ eecccce *teanse 38 284, 
Somerset seeecseesere 63 | 482 Worcestereceeresecces 9 158 
Statturdes++eecceet**? 97 th % Vork ecocccsccnecesces e9 553 
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The following curious Details relative to the Roads near London, have been published by 
a Committee on the Highways of the Kingdom. 
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~ Length of , Amount of 

NAME OF TRUST. Road, Tolls, 18]s. Expences, 18]s, 

{ — | 

; m. yards. 

i Surrey New-road ereseeeees 6 440 £9,210 £9,210 

| City-road eecesseeeeceeeeres 1 440 1,645 1,661 
St. Mary-le-Bone -++reeesee 4 1,584 5,960 3,808 
Kensington eeseceeeeseceres 17 14,600 12,933 

{ Canon-street>seecessererccce 1 747 1,167 962 
New Cross cccccssccccccese S59 ~=660 11,853 41,660 
Whitechapel «-seesesseeeee | Gk 220 12,450 13,086 
Surrey and Sussex -ceeeeeees 57 86798 14,606 14,758 
Highgate aud Hampstead ---- | 20 11,536 14,185 
Hackney seeececrercecreces 6 880 4,355 3,9 42 
Old-street++ceeersereecveres 1 880 1,520 1,255 
Stamford-bill «-ceeeseeseess | 20 880 10,540 10,395 

210 489 97,482 98,856 
Fe 4641. per mile.|470/. per mile, 

















After considering the propricty ot va- 
rious plans for altering the general con- 
sthution of the laws affecting the ma- 
nagement of turnpike-roads, the Com- 
mittee give the preference to that of 
cmpowering magistrates of every county, 
assembled in Quarter Sessions, to ap- 
point one or more surveyors-general, 
who shall have the superintendance and 
management of the turnpike-roads with- 





in the county, under the authority and 
direction of the commissioners of the dif- 
ferent trusts. ‘They also are of opinion, 
that the most eligible mode of paying 
the salary of this officer, would be bya 
uniform rate per mile upon all the roads 
within the county, to be fixed by the 
magistrates at Quarter Sessions, and 
paid from the funds of the respective 
trusts. 
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a 
ACTS PASSED tm the 59th YEAR of the REIGN of GEORGE THE THIRD, or.in the 
FIRST SESSION Of the SIXTH PARLIAMENT of the UNITED KINGDOM. 
a 


AP. XXNNIV. To amend and ren- 

’ der more effectual several Acts for 
enbling the Commissioners for the Ree 
duction of the National Debt to errant 
Life Annuities, and.to empower the said 
Commissioners to grant Annuities for 
Lives or Years, for promoting the bene- 
ficial Purposes of the Fund commonly 
called the Waterloo Subscription.— 
May 19. 

Cap. NNXV. To amend an Aet, 
passed in the 55th Year of the Reign of 
Ars present Majesty, intituled an Act to 
Sacilitate the Administration of Justice in 
that Part of the United Ninedom called 
Ncotland, by extending Trial by Jury to 
Cit: Causes.~-May 19, 


Vv 





Cap. XXXVI. To repeal certain 
Acts now in force for regulating the 
Making and Sale of Bread, out of the City 
of London, and the Liberties thereof, and 
beyond the Weekly Bilis of Mortality, 
and Ten Miles of the Royal Exchange; 
where no Assize is set ; and for establish- 
ing other Provisions and Regulations 
relative thereto.—June 14. 

It shall be tawful for any person or per- 
sons whomsoever, out of the City of Lon- 
don and the liberties thereof, and beyond 
the weekly bills of mortality, and ten miles 
of the Royal Exchange, to make, bake, 
sell, and expose for sale, any bread made 
of flour or meal, of wheat, barley, rye, 
oats, buckwheat, Indian corn, peas, beans, 
rice, aud every other kind of grain what- 
soever 
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1819.] 
soever, and potatoes, or any of them, and 
with any common salt, pure water, eggs, 
milk, yeast, barm, leaven, and potatoe 
yeast, and mixed in such proportions-as 
the makers or sellers of bread shall think 
fit ; any law, usage, or custom to the con- 
trary thereof, in any wise notwithstanding. 

No assize, and priced bread, to be made 
at the same time in the same place. 

No person or persons making, or who 
shall make bread for sale, out of the city 
of London and the liberties thereof, and 
bevond the weekly bills of mortality, and 
ten miles of the Royal Exchange, uor any 
journeyman or other servant of any such 
person or persons as last-mentioned, shall 
af any time or times, in the making of 
bread for sale, put any alum or prepara- 
tion, or mixture in which alum shall be an 
ingredient, or any other preparation or 
mixture in lieu of alam, into the dough of 
such bread, or in anywise use er Cause to 
be used any alum, or any other unwhole- 
some miature, ingredient, or thing whatso- 
ever, in the making of such bread, on any 
account, or under any colour or pretence 
whatsoever, upon pain that every such 
person, whether master or journeyman, or 
other person, who shall knowingly offend 
in the premises, and shall be convicted of 
any such offence, shall, on every such con- 
viction, forfeit and pay any sum of money 
not exceeding five pounds. 

No person shall knowingly put into 
corn, meal, or flour, which shali be ground, 
dressed, bolted, or manufactured for sale 
out of the said city of London and the 
liberties thereof, and beyond the weekly 
bills of mortality, and ten miles of the 
Royal Exchange, either at the time of 
grinding, dressing, bolting, or in anywise 
manufacturing the same, or at any other 
time or times, any ingredient, mixture, or 
thing whatsoever, or shall knowingly sell, 
offer, or expose to or for sale, any meal or 
flour of one sort of grain as or for the meal 
or flour of any other sort of grain, or any 
thing as or for or mixed with the meal or 
flour of any grain, which shall not be the 
real and genuine meal or flour of the grain 
the same shall import to be and ought to 
be, upon pain that every person who shall 
ofiend in the premises, and shall be thereof 
convicted, shall forfeit and pay for every 
such offence any suin not exceeding five 
pounds, | 

Every loaf of every sort of bread made 
of the meal or flour of any other grain than 
wheat, which shall be made for sale, or be 
sold, carried out, offered, or exposed in 
any wise to or for sale, out of the city of 
London and the liberties thereof, and be- 
youd the weekly bills of mortality, and ten 
niles of the Royal Exchange, shall be 
marked with a large Roman (M.) 

Magistrates, or peace officers by their 
Warrauts, may search bakers’ premises, 





Abstract of the New Bakers’ Regulation Act. 55 


and if any adulterated flour, bread, 
&c. be found, it may be seized and dis. 
posed of, 

Penalty of 51. on bakers in whose pre- 
mises shall be found any mgredients for 
adulterating flonr, &c. 

Penalty of 40s. for obstructing any 
search, or the seizure of any flour, &c, or 
ingredients to adniterate it. 

Where no assize is set, the several loaves 
which shall be made for sale, out of the 
city of London and the liberties thereof, 
and beyond the weekly bills of mortality, 
and ten miles of the Royal Exchange, shall 
always weigh in avoirdnpoise weight as 
follows (that is to say): évery peck loaf 
shall weigh seventeen pounds six ounces$ 
every half-peck loaf eight pounds elevexr 
ounces, every quarter of a peck loaf four 
pounds five ounces and an half, every half- 
quarter of a peck loaf two pounds two 
ounces and three quarters ; and that every 
baker and seller of bread, shall cause to 
be fixed, iu some convenient part of his or 
her shop, a beam and scales with proper 
weights, in order that every person or pév- 
sous who may purchase any bread of any 
such baker or seller of bread, may, if he, 
she, or they, shall think proper, require the 
same to be weighed in his, her, or their 
own presence, 

* Every baker or seller of bread, out of the 
city of Loudon and the liberties thereof, 
and beyond the weekly bills of mortality, 
aud ten miles of the Royal Exchange, who 
shall sell and deliver any peck, half-peck, 
quarter of a peck, or half-quarter of a 
peck loaf or loaves of bread, which, on an 
average ef the whole weight of bread sold 
at one and the same time to any customer, 
shall be deficient in its due weight, accord- 
ing to the weight of the several loaves as 
are herein-before direeted respectively to 
weigh, shall, for every such offence, forfeit 
and pay a sum not exceeding five shillings 
for every ounce deficient in weight. 

No master, mistress, journeyman, or 
other person respectively, exercising or 
employed in the trade or ea'ling of a baker, 
out of the city of Londo aud the liberties 
thereof, and beyond the weekly bills of 
mortality, and ten miles of the Royal Ex- 
change, shall, on the Lord’s day, com- 
monly called Sunday, or any part thereof, 
make or bake any household or other 
bread, rolls or cakes of any sort or kind, 
or shall, on any part of the said day, sell or 
expose to sale, or permit or suffer to be 
sold or exposed to sale, any bread, rolls, 
or cakes of any sort or kind, except to tra- 
vellers, or in cases of urgent necessity ; or 
bake or deliver, or permit or suffer to be 
baked or delivered, any meat, pudding, 
pie, tart, or victuals, at any time after 
half-past one of the clock in the after- 
noon of that day, or in any other manner 
exercise the trade or calling of a baker, or 
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be engaged or employed in the business 
or occupation thereof. : 

No miller, mealman, or baker, may act 
ata justice of peace in the execution of 
this act, on penalty of 50. 

Cap. XXXVII. For further regu- 
lating the Qualification of Members to 


[Aug. 1, 
serve in the United Parliament of Gregg 
Britain and [reland.—June 14. 

‘The lands whereby any_ person shal 
make out his qualification to serve as q 
member for any place in England or Ire. 
land, may lie either in England, Scotland, 
or Ireland. 








NEW BOOKS PUBLISHED IN JULY ; 


With an Historica and CRITICAL PROEMIUM. 
—— 


A por, of which two cantos have been 
published within the month, under the 
title of Don Juan, is considered to be 
from the pen of Lord Byron; and it 
eertainly indicates the powers of the 
same genius that produced Ciulde 
Havold aud Beppo. Great bowever 
as its literary merits andoubtedly are, 
we fear that, in justice, its moral qua- 
lities must be rated very low. But Lord 
Byron does not affect to be a moral 
writer; on the contrary, he seems to 
have a wish to be thought otherwise ; 
and it is evident from all his works, that, 
to the delight which he himself takes 
in the exercise of his own impressive 
talents, we are chicfly indebted for the 
various effusions of his superb poetry. 
Don Juan is incomplete; the author 
intends to construct a large poem; and 
we have no doubt will produce, if he 
perseveres, one of the finest epics in a 
gay spirit that has enriched any lan- 
guace, ‘The story is founded on the 
adventures of the dramatic hero of the 
same name, and is managed with asto- 
nishing ease and libertine gaiety. ‘The 
flexibility of the English language was 
never exhibited so perfectly before; in 
pliahility it now appears equal to the 
cartilaginous suppleness of the Italian, 
and, in agility, turns ail the skipping 
graces of the French into shrugs and 
dislocations. The defect of Don Juan 
is the same which has been objected to 
in the other works of Lord Byron: 
much of the interest depends on the 
incidents; and we are apt to ascribe the 
emotion with which we are affected in 
the perusal to the force of the poetry, 
while it is, in fact, attributable to the 
surprise that we feel in seeing such 
topics so openly treated. Since the 
well-bred times of Pope and Addison, 
it bas been the object of criticism to 
repress the choice of impure subjects; 
but of late, these canons of criticism 
have undergone a revision, and it has 
become fashionable to reeommend the 
excitement of strong emotion, as the 
legitimate object of Belle Lettres stu. 
dies, We doubt the correctness of this 
ucw doctrine, first broached in the 





Edinburgh Review; but this is no ft 
place to discuss its principles. Two 
English noblemen, however, have led 
the fashion in this respect—the Myste- 
rious Mother, of Lord Orford, and the 
works of Lord Byron, are of the same 
species : but let us not be misunderstood, 
We do not for a moment think of com. 
paring the dealer in toys, tea-pots, and 
tapestry, “or any thing that’s his,” with 
the sequestered Prospero, who summons 
with equal mastership to his hests, the 
hideous Caliban of incest, and the quaint 
Ariel of passionless fancy. The poem 
is constructed in the eight-rhyme stanza, 
after the manner of PuLct and ARiosTo ; 
and which, in English, has been imitated 
by HARRINGTON, in his old translation of 
the latter. The style relates comic idéas, 
and ludicrous adventures, in a grave 
manner, and with affected seriousness 
and imposing formality. 

The sudden appearance of Don John, 
or Don Juan Unmasked, at the heels 
of his abandoned namesake, must have 
shaken even the firm nerves of “ es 
amis perdus” of thelatter, and completely 
developes to the world a system of 
which we have long been aware :—the 
unholy allianee of the powerful, to com- 
mit those sins with impunity, for which 
they drive the poor and the unprotected 
beyond the pale of humanity, and behold 
them, without remorse, tottering on the 
verge of wretchedness. ‘The monstrous 
violation of all political and moral 
principle shewn by these apostate cha- 
racters, in thus secretly ushering into 
the world that lewdness and profanity 
of a great man, which they have been 
denouncing and hunting down like so 
many Dracos in others, is worse than 
the impudence of Catiline avowing his 
treachery in the senate. ‘They almost 
scorn to wear the mask any longer ; for 
they are safe in the “secret history” 
of their pensions and their power! Safe! 
as the ostrich hiding its head, that it may 
be more foolishly seen. So, the secret of 
aii our Crown prosecutions is out. The 
government, through its apostate voice, 
has spoken it at length. Hear, ye 
rabble, and be wise! Let Hone, and 
Russell, 
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Russell, and Carlile, and Murray, hear, 
(for he is with them aow ;) there is no 
immoral tendency in free-thinking and 
parody. “No, but what business have 
vou with it, (La Canaille—the mob,) 
any more than with reform? It is the 
fashionable monopoly of ourselves and 
+eee** for the genius of Byron and 
Canning to amuse us with; but, if you 
dare to ape us iu our pleasures, we'll 
slit your noses for you.” Now, this is 
very candid and humane advice; and, 
we have no doubt that the rabble, for 
the future, will leave parody, blasphemy, 
aud, what is worse—relorm, to those to 
whom they peculiarly belong. One 
thing these gentlemen may all make 
themselves sure of, that Lord Byron is 
quietly laughing in his sleeve at having 
made fools and knaves of them. 

We have now to notice an acknow- 
ledged work of Lord Byron, of a more 
serious character than Don Juan, Ja- 
zeppa, Which is very like other works 
of this noble poet, and, in our opinion, 
not less original than the finest of them. 
The same intense thinking pervades it; 
the same igneous touches of a rapt and 
fiery spirit, sparkle and shine in every 
part; it is also marked with the same 
carelessness Of moral consequences, 
provided moral emotion is excited; and 
it interests us, in despite of the ob- 
jection which a priort we perhaps might 
have made to the choice of the story. 
But it is the glory of Lord Byrou’s 
muse, to compel us to sympathize with 
a class of persons, with whom we should 
be ashamed to acknowledge any com- 
munion of mind: in contempt of all 
our pharasaical affectations of propriety 
and decorum, he lays hold of us as it 
were witha dreadful hand, and, compel- 
ling us to look inward upon the secrets of 
our own hearts, shows, one by one, 
shaking us with dread while he does so, 
the germs within ourselves of each of 
those libertine frailties on which he so 
delights to expatiate. The object of 
the poet seems to have been, to de- 
lineate that vivid impression which the 
casual observation of trivial things 
makes, in moments of high intellectual 
excitement, when our seuses acquire a 
sort of instantaneous power of snatching 
images that are never, by any change 
of circumstances, afterwards removed 
from the memory. Mazeppa, for an in- 
trigue with a lady, is tied naked on the 
back of a wild horse, which bears him 
furiously away to the desert; and, if all 
thatis fine in the poem, is not contained 
iu the description of this flight, all that 
MonxtHLy Mac, No. 329. 
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original is; and it is, in our opinion, 
the most skilful and original compo- 
sition of its kind in English poetry. 

First Impressions on a Tour upon 
the Continent, by MARIANNE Baltttie, 
possesses, we think, much power of de- 
scription of the grand and beautiful 
scenery through which she passed. 
Although continental tours have of late 
poured in upon us faster than we could 
either be wearied or cutertained with 
them, the lively and interesting narra- 
live, the enthusiasm of Nature, and 
unaffected simplicity, which characterize 
Mrs. Baillie’s, seem to plead an excep- 
tion to the general rule of common-place 
observations, and tautological deserip- 
lions, of our tourists. In her route 
through Franee, Savoy, Swisserland, 
and parts of Germany, her delineations 
of their beauties are striking and cor- 
rect; and she always appears to view 
Nature with the enchanted eye of a 
painter, and very happily expresses the 
emotions of mind which such a view is 
likely to produce. Amongst her most 
animated descriptions, is her account 
of Turin, the passage of the Simplon, 
Savoy, and the enchanting scenery of 
Geneva, into which she has thrown all 
the soul of feeling more happily, because 
unpremeditated, 

The Rev. Joun LtnGarp has lately 
published a voluminous Mistory of 
England, from the first Invasion of the 
Romans under Casar, to the Accession 
of Henry VIII. His design, in these 
three quarto volumes, is to give a more 
ample and detailed account of the polity 
and manners of our Saxon and Norman 
ancestors, as well as a more enlarged 
history, with notes and marginal re- 
ferences, of the periods of which he 
treats. If we may judge from the extent 
of his authorities, the sources of his 
information must be good; and his 
notice of them, as he proceeds, gives 
an interest to the magnitude of a work 
of this nature, of which a disregard to 
references is destitute. The History, as 
far as it goes, appears to be a laborious 
undertaking, of which the author has 
fairly acquitted himself. Mr. L. further 
proposes to continue his labours, down 
to our own times, if the present should 
meet with that approbation which, we 
think, they deserve, and which, we hope, 
they will receive. 

Mr. Marvurin has published, at 
Edinburgh, his tragedy of Fredolfo, 
which was damned at Covent Garden, 
in spite of all the efforts of that admir- 
able company of performers, who so ably 
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sustain the national drama at that 
theatre. Mr. M. should have been 
content with the opinion of the audience, 
and not have provoked more permanent 
animadversion, by the obtrusion of this 
diseased mass of poetry on the public. 
This author’s extravagant combinations 
of distorted feelings and improbable 
circumstances, are only calculated to 
inspire every well-disciplined mind with 
disgust. His personages do as never 
men did, and speak as never men spake; 
and yct, he has a strange kind of half- 
sane conception of dramatic effects, 
that, in the present dearth of dramatic 
literature, united to the “frenzy” of 
his poctry, which we own occasionally 
deserves the epithet of “ fine,” cnables 
him to furnish striking scenic spectacles, 
that hold something like a middle place 
between the melo-drama and tragedy. 
The managers should furnish him with 
plots; forhis whole merit, as a dramatist, 
consists in the dialogue; and, even in that, 
he is but a second-rate hand. 

The Iphigenia of Timanthes, a poem; 
the subject for the Newdigate prize at 
Oxford, for 1819, by the author of 
Genius, a vision. This is a very pretty 
piece of classical nonsense. We regret 
that the talents of the author should have 
been employed on a subject, respecting 
which only school-boys feel any interest. 
In the vigour of the versification we 
perceive the signs of ability that might 
be far better engaged ; and we regret the 
present weak performance,—weak, on 
account of its topic.—because, we think, 
the genius of the author, unfettered by 
scholastic ambition, is capable of pro- 
ducing something far better. Prize 
poems are well enough for the sort of 
personages to whom they are addressed; 
but, to suppose the generality of the 
world cares any thing at all about the 
mass of academical trash that is yearly 
printed, is an error that cannot be too 
soon correcied in the mind of the juvenile 
student. 

Benjamin the Waggoner, “a righte 
merrie and conceited tale, in verse.” 
This is intended as a quiz upon that 
poor lakish poct, eclypel Wordsworth, 
who has rendered himself sufficiently 
ridiculous, without the help of any such 
foolery as this. The work before us is 
Written, we presume, under the im- 
pression of the disgust occasioned by 
Mr. W ordsworth’s poem about the same 
sort of thing; but the talents of our 
author, whatever his taste may be, do 
not fit him to atiempt mimicry of this 
hind, Ile should recelleet, that mimiery 
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is a peculiar forte, and that it is neces. 
sary for the mimic to show that he js 
superior to his original. We are sorry 
that so much ingenuity should have bee, 
wasted on this subject. There is po 
epithet of approbation in store, that we 
would not address to that man who 
would effectually silence the nonsen- 
sical quackery of the Wild Ducks of 
the Lake. 

The fifth part of the Journal of New 
Voyages end ‘Travels, contains Count 
Forbin's Travels in Greece and Syria, 
and has been attended with the most 
splendid success. Count I’, is director 
of the Royal Museum, and the best 
qualified of any man in Europe to fulfil 
the inteutions of the king of france, in 
this tour in the Last. 

A very simple discovery, or arrange. 
meut in education, brought under the 
public eye by the Rev. D. Brair, 
under the titles of the School-Masters 
and the Governesses’ Registers, scems 
likely to supersede the cruel necessity 
of inflicting corporal punishments in 
schools, and to efect the same purposes, 
by a strong stimulus of emulation, 

Mr. AnTHUR CLIFFORD, editor of 
Sir Ralph Sadler’s State Papers, has 
lately published a very curious and 
interesting work, entitled Collectanea 
Cliffordiana, in three parts: contain 
lng, 1. Ancedotes of illustrious person- 
aves of the name of Clillord. 2. His- 
torical and genealogical notices re- 
specting the origin and antiquity of the 
Clifford family. 3. Ciifford, a tragedy. 
The two first parts of this amusing 
Work, which contain authentic anec- 
dotes concerning one of the most ancient 
and noble families, as well as one of the 
longest continuance of any in this realm, 
have been carefully selected from 
Dugdale’s Baronage, Burn’s History 
of Westmoreland, Whitauker’s History 
of Craven, and other rare and expensive 
works, that are only to be found in 
public colleges, or the libraries of the 
most opulent. A selection of interesting 
auecdotes, respecting a family so intl 
mately connected with all the eventful 
periods of English history, and allied to 
all the most noble familics in England, 
drawn up also in a pleasing and ani- 
mated style, cannot but prove acceptable 
to the lover of antiquities, as well as to 
the general reader. “It is a reverend 
thing,” says Lord Bacon, “to see an 
aucient building not in decay, or a fair 


timber-tree sound and perfect. How 
much more, to behold an ancient noble 
y :! ° } . : ’ 
lainily, that bas stood against the waves 
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and weathers of time.” The tragedy 
of Clifford, which forms the third part 
of the work, is founded on an event in 
the Civil wars of England, in which that 
iustrious family bore a most conspi- 
enous part. It is written on the model 
of Shakespear's historical plays; and is 
certainly one of the best imitations of 
our ereat bard, that has ever yet been 
published. An appendix is added to 
the work, whieh contains several re- 
markable extracts from various authors, 
relating to the Clifford family. 

‘f'wo poems have recently appeared, 
which, trom the similarity of style and 
sentiment, we should judge to be the 
productions ofthe same pen. ‘They are 
entitled The Ocean Cavern, and The 
Arab, and are, on the whole, creditable 
to their author. They evince consi- 
derable powers of versification, and are 
not destitute of poetic fancy. We, how- 
ever, cannot deprecate too strongly the 
imitative spirit which characterizes the 
balk of the literary efforts of the day, 
aud which is too visible in the pages 
before us. Lord Byroa is the model 
on which the author has formed himself; 
but we are decidedly of opinion, that he 
is most successful, when he loses sight 
of his great original. 

M. Genrz has published a lively dia- 
tribeagainstthe liberty of the press, which 
is well adapted to facilitate his promo- 
tion at Vienna, and which, nevertheless, 
has the merit of bringing into circula- 
tion among the Austrians an instructive 
account of those institutions and precau- 
tiuns, to which a free press has led in 
Great Britain. Yet, even this advocate 
of censorial jurisdiction, is more liberal 
than our own rulers: he sneers at the 
British ministry, for having indicted Mr. 
Houe under the ridiculous blasphemy- 
laws, and covertly wonders at the low 
and iguorant superstition still professed 
in this country by--the Society for the 
Suppression of Vice. ‘There is more 
cowardice of opinion in England, more 
dirty subserviency to the ecclesiastic 
order, than in the most despotic of the 
continental states. 

An eloquent Sermon on the Duties 
of Christian Ministers, has recently been 
published at Birmingham, by the Rev. 
S. W. Browne, a new and a splendid 
preacher of the Unitarian denomination. 
ile recommends all sects to the most 
comprehensive liturgic forms; and de- 
fends the saying of Vincentius Lirinensis, 
that the true catholic doctrine is that 
Which has always and everywhere been 
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believed by all: Quod semper, quod ab 
vmnibus, quod ubique creditum. 

Dr. D. J. H. Dickson's Observations 
on the Prevalence of Fever in various 
parts of the United Kingdom, and on the 
eminent Utility of Houses of Recovery ; 
would merit the prompt attention of an 
energetic and intelligent Parliament, 
On the subject of contagious fever, he 
states the following important and 
alarming facts: 

“ The present epidemic appears (he says) 
to have commenced in Ireland—from 
thence to have spread into Scotland, 
carried by the labourers who resort there 
for employment, and afterwards into Eng- 
land. In 1817, the fever-hospital in Cork 
received within its walls 2707 patients 3 
while not fewer than 14,660 cases were 
admitted by the fever-institution, and the 
Hardwicke-hospital, in Dublin, within the 
same period! Yet, by the latest accounts 
of these institutions which have appeared, 
the march of the disease continues uninter- 
rupted ; nor, notwithstanding the length of 
time ithas prevailed, does it seem yet to 
have reached its maximum... Dr. Barker 
observes, “ the epidemic fever, which had 
prevailed in most parts of Ireland for 
more than a year past, at length reached 
Bristol. Hospital-accommodations, for the 
separation of the sick from their families, 
with other meaus tending to destroy infec- 
tion, have been liberally supplied ; but the 
fever has made steady advances, and pa- 
tients now enter the hospitals at the rate 
of at least two thousand monthly. In 
London, towards the close of the last ses- 
sion, a Select Committee of the House of 
Commons was appointed to investigate the 
state of contagious fever; who, after 
having examined the physicians of the va- 
rious hospitals, and principal dispensaries, 
reported their ‘having thus ascertained 
the alarming increase of contagious fevers 
in the hospitals of the metropolis.” In 
Glasgow, and elsewhere, there exists a si- 
milar cause for regret asin Ireland,—that 
the most effectual preventive discipline 
was not earlier adopted. Dr. Millar esti- 
mates the number of persons afflicted with 
fever in Glasgow alone, during the pre- 
ceding twelve months, at 4000; and he 
observes, that, during the last six years, it 
has been continually and steadily gaining 
ground, and has nearly doubled its num- 
bers every snecessive twelvemonth. Dr. 
Armstrong, physician to the fever-institu. 
tion in London, also attests the unusual 
prevalence of fever in many places of the 
United Kingdom.” 

The means of prevention are, to pro- 
vide better for the poor, or rather to ex- 
tinguish poverty, by subdividing every 
large farm into three or four small ones ; 
and the best — while palliatives 
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are preferred to radical cures, are houses 
of recovery, for eheehking the progress 
of the generated contagion. 

Samor, Lord of the Bright City, an 


heroic poem, by the Rev. FH. Hf. 
Mirman, M.b. affords a specimen ol 
the ingenuity which its publisher dis- 
olays in giving taking tiles to his 
publications. Nobody but himself 
would ever have thought of baptizing 
Lord Byron’s Infidel by the name of 
Giaour. ‘Then, there is Mr.'Townsend’s 
Armagaddon; to say nothing of Beppo! 
{fis invention is, indeed, that of a poet; 
for, on looking at the list of his publi- 
cations, stitehed-up with the work before 
us, we find Discoveries in the island of 
Loo Choo; a Journey overland from the 
mouth of the Pei-Ho; au Account of 
the people of the J'onga islands ; Fazio, 
a tragedy, which we may here mention 
was written by Mr. Milman; a Journey 
through AKoordistan ; the Desaaieer, by 
one whom he ealls Jlulla Feruz Bin 
Milla Kaws. Our readers may possibly 
suppose, as Mr. Milman is a vicar, that 
the Bright City set forth in the text 
is the New Jerusalem, or the Town of 
Mansoul. so pleasantly handled by the 
renowned Jobn Bunyan; but we can 
assure them, that it is no other than 
Gloucester, in the county of that name 
in England. ‘The simplicity of the 
Vicar’s poetry has nothing comparable 
to it in the English language, He be- 
gins, by telling us that he was born in the 
island of Great Britain,—an important 
aud highly poetical circumstance,—but 
we have some doubt of its originality; 
for we recollect that, in the days of our 
youth, there wasa blind Scottish beggar, 
who began a versified account of him- 
self much in the same manner: he even 
went farther than Mr. Milman, and 
sung the character of his parents: 

“In Girvan I was bred and born, 

Within the shire of Ayr, 

Of good and honest parents dear, 

That took of me great care.” 
Proceeding with his heroic poem, the 
vicar observes, that the rivers of Great 
Britain do not flow * over golden beds ;” 
which is certainly much to be regretted 
by every political economist, especially 
by those who have taken a part in the 
discussion of the Bullion Question and 
the Bauk Restriction. 
how 
** Forth from the cates of Troynovant hath 

past 

King Vortigern.” 


This city has now acquired the name of 
London. 


Then he sings, 


4 
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*‘ Him the Saxon Hengist met, 
And Horsa.” 


But the king and chiefs, instead of 
shaking hands, shook their heads at 
one another; and, shaking their heads, 
“they shook their saffron hair.” Here 
we must convict the vicar of a palpable 
plagiarism. ‘The magnificent incident 
of Vortigern, Hengist, and Horsa, shak. 
ing their heads, is an evident imi- 
tation of Homer’s celebrated description 
of Jupiter’s nod. Bat this, perhaps, 
proves the classical attainments of the 
author; and shows that, if he does bor. 
row, he borrows with the hand of a 
master: for Jupiter's hair being black, 
the vicar gives the king and the two 
generals all saffron hair. Ab! Mr, 
Milman, your muse, we fear, is what 
Shakspeare calls ‘a red-haiv’d wench,” 

No man can perform a higher duty to 
his country, than by resisting an aggres- 
sion made, under the forms of law, upon 
the essence of public justice. This 
justice has been fulfilled by Mr. James 
MILLS, ina Letter to Sir Charles Abbot, 
chief-justice of the King’s Bench, in 
which he elaborately, and in our opinion 
successfully attacks, both upon principle 
and precedent, two recent decisions ; the 
one of the chief-justice himself—“ that 
no subject shall conduct a eriminal pro- 
secution, and be sworn as an evidence at 
the trial of the same ;” and the other, 
of an inferior, but not less arbitrary 
authority, the common-sergeant of the 
city of London—* that no man but by 
counsel shall prosecute his cause before 
a jury.” Mr. M. has fully made out, 
that neither of these rules is supported by 
books or by practice. How any man, 
sitting as judge in a court of law, could 
have the hardihood to promulgate the 
fatter doctrine, does indeed astonish us. 
It is in fact contradicted by the former, 
Which, while it forbids the prosecutor te 
be sworn as evidence, admits the liberty 
of conducting the prosecution. 

Under the title of “*ZHTHMATA 
ATANOHTIKA,” or View of the Intel- 
lectual Powers, Mr. Martin, of Liver- 
pool, has embodied an interesting and 
useful summary of the objects of the 
human understanding. It appears to 
have heen originally read in the Literary 
and Philosophical Society of Liverpool, 
Where, we are happy to find, that pur- 
suits like these are encouraged. Mr. M. 
distributes his subject under a few dis- 
tinct heads, viz. Sensation, Memory, As 
suciation, Dissociation, Reason,—oneach 
of Which, his remarks are concise, acute, 
and ingenious. ‘To his metaphysical cone 

clusions 
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clusions bis readers will, we think, for 
the most part, assent; and, we are sure, 
they cannot fail to perceive and applaud 
the spirit of philanthropy which per- 
yades the whole composition; and which, 
while it explores the nature of our facul- 
ties, directs all their energy to its proper 
and worthy object—the instruction, im- 
provement, and happiness, of mankind. 

—— 
AGRICULTURE. 

HE Agriculture of the South of France ; 
T translated from the French of the 
Baron Picot de la Peyhouse ; with notes, 
by an English traveller, &c. 8v0. 65. 

ANTIQUITIES. 

The Provincial Antiquities and Pictu- 
resque Scenery of Scotland ; with historical 
illustrations ; by Walter Scott. Part I. 16s. 

ARCH OLOGY. 

An Inquiry into the Origin and Influ- 
ence of Gothic Architecture; by William 
Gunn, B.p. rector of Irstead, Norfolk. 
8vo. 15s. 

ASTRONOMY. 

A Comprehensive System of Astrono- 
my, both in Theory and Practice; by 
‘Thos. Whiting. Part I. 4to. 8s. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY. — 

T. Key’s Catalogue of New and Se- 
cond-hand Books, 5s. Foreigu part sepa- 
rate, 1s. 

General Index to the Fifty-six Volumes 
ef the Gentleman’s Magazine, from its 
Commencement to the End of 1786: com- 
piled by Samuel A. Clerk. @ vols. 8vo. 
zl. 14s, 6d. 

BIOGRAPHY. 

Memoirs of John Duke of Marlborough 
completed ; by Wm. Coxe; with portraits, 
maps, and plans, In 3 vols. 4to, 

Life of James Crichton of Cluny, com- 
monly called the Admirable Crichton, 
&c.; by R. F. Tytler. 8vo, 10s. 6d,—on 
large paper, 11. 1s. 

‘The Life of Paine; by W. T. Sherwin. 
8vo0. with a portrait. 7s. 6d. 

Some Account of the Life of Rachael 
Wriothesley, Lady Russell; by the editor 
= Madame Du Deffand’s Letters.” 4to. 
11, 5s. . ; : p 

The Life of Lord William Russell: with 
some account of the times in which he 
lived; by Lord John Russell. 4to. 4l. 
lis. 6d. 

Memoires de Prince Meunzicoff; par 
M. de la Harpe. 

Memoirs of the Rev. Henry Martyn, 
B.D. late fellow of St. John’s College. 
$vo. 12s, 

Memoirs of George Villiers, first Duke 
of Buckingham, 5s. 6d. 

CHEMISTRY. 

_ The Chemical Catéchism ; with notes, 

illustrations, and experiments: with an 
additional plate of Chemical Apparatus ; 

by Sam, Parkes, 8vo. 14s, 
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CONCHOLOGY. 

Conchylien Cabinet ; by Martini and 

Chemnitz. 12 vols. royal 8vo. SOl. 
CRANIOLOGY. 

An Inquiry into the System of Dr. Gall, 
concerning Innate Dispositions, and the 
Physiology of the Brain, &c.; by T. B. 
Tupper, M.D. 6s. 

DRAMA. 

Percy’s Masque. 4s. 6d. 

Melo-Drame Mad, or the Siege of Troy; 
by Thos. Dibdin, esq. 1s. 

The House of Atreus, and the Honse of 
Laius ; tragedies founded on the Greek 
Drama ; by John Smith. &vo. 10s. 6d. 

Fredolpho: a tragedy, in five acts; by 
the Rev. C. R. Maturin, 4s. 

EDUCATION. 

The Carriage ; by Maria Benson. Ss. 6d. 

Hymns in Prose; by Mrs. Barbauld : 
translated into Italian by a native of ‘l'us- 
cany. 5s. 

The Four First Rules of Arithmetic : 
including the most approved tables of 
money, weights, measures, &c.; by ‘T. W. 
C. Edwards. 8vo, 2s. 

The Rudiments of Algebra; by Peter 
Nicholson. 7s. 6d. 

A Key to Commereial Arithmetic; by 
Jas. Morrison. 12mo. 6s. 

A New Classification of all the Nouns 
Substantive in the German Language, 
&c.; by J. J. G. Fischer, 5s. 

Chronological Couplets, forming a sys- 
tem of artificial memory for young per- 
sons. %s. 6d. 

The Duty and Rewards of Industry ; by 
the Rev, J. Barrow. 12mo., 5s. 

FINE ARTS. 

No. 5 Vol. III. of Claude’s LiberVerita- 
tis, (being the concluding number,) con- 
taining twenty-two prints after the origi- 
nal drawings of Claude de Lorraine, in 
the Collection of his Grace the Duke of 
Devonshire, executed by Richard Earlom 
in the manner and taste of the drawings. 
Proof impressions 2]. 12s. 6d. Prints 
il, 11s. 6d. 

Views in Greece; from drawings by 
Edward Dodwell. 2I. 12s. 6d. 

Italian Scenery, No. 8.; by J. F. Batty. 
10s. 6d. 

GEOLOGY. 

A New Geological Atlas of England 
and Wales; by Wm. Smith, Part I. 11, 
1s. ‘The maps to be had separately 5s. 6d. 
each, 

HORTICULTURE, 

Observations on the Structure of Fruits 
and Seeds, illustrated with plates, and 
original notes ; by John Lindley. 5s. 6d. 

HISTORY. 

The Accusation, Condemnation, and 
Abjuration, of Galiieo Galilei, before the 
Holy Inquisition at Rome, 1633. 4d, 

LAW. 

A Letter to Charles Butler, esq. on the 

Doctrine of Presuming a Surrender of 
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Terms assigned to attend the Inheri- 
tance; by Edward B. Sugden. 8vo. 2s. 

A Practical ‘Treatise on the Criminal 
Law, adapted to the use of the profession, 
niayistrates, and private gentlemen. 4 vols. 
roval Svo.; by Joseph Chiity. 

‘A Treatise on Leases and Terms for 
Years; by Chas. Hf. Chambers. 8v0. 10s. 

Reports of Cases, principally on Prac- 
tice aud Pleading, anJ relating to the 
Odice of Magistrates, determined in the 
Court of King’s Bench, in Easter Term 
1819; by Joseph Chitty. Vola. Part. 
vo. 7s. Od. 

The Practice of the Conrt of Wing's 
Beuch in Personal Actions and Fject- 
ment; by I.E. Arehbald.  1émo. 10s, 6d, 

\n Analysis of the Prineiples ef Plead- 
my, or idea of a Study of that Science ; 
by A, Hammond. 8vo. 5s. 6d. 

MATHEMATICS. 
The Mathematical Repository, No. NVI, 
MEDICINE. 

A Treatise ou the Atmosphere and Cii- 
mate of Great Britain; by James Johnson, 
wD. Os, 

KRescarches into the Nature and Causes 
of Epilepsy 5 by J.G. Manstord. 8vo, 7s. 

Remarks on the Vreatment of sowe of 
the most Prevalent Varieties of Juflamma- 
tion of the Eve, with Cases; by ‘Lhomas 
Whately. Ss, 

A Dissertation on the Disorder of 
Death, on that state of the Frame under 
the Signs of Death called Suspended Ani- 
mation, &c.; by the Rev. W. Whiter, 
vO. 1ds. 

A Report of the Practice of Midwifery 
at the Westminster General Dispensary 
during 1618; by A.B. Granville. Svo. bs, 

A ‘Treatise on Avuficial Pupil; by Sir 
Win, Adams; with coloured engiavings. 
Svo. 7s. Gad. 

‘Lhe Mariner's Medical Guide; by C. F, 
Vandeburgh, a.p.) Bevo. 10s. 6d. 

LV bieatise on ihe Arte { Cu) ping > Dy 
"Thos. Viapleson, ‘ I 

Vn Essay on the Diagnosis of Ervsipe- 
las by G. 1. Weatherhead, Mop. 4s. 

Phiy sto 5 by J. By: 
rater. Ovo. Os. Ge. 

Observations on the Medical Powers of 
Mineral Waters; by Patrick Mackenzie, 
M.D. Lind. 4s. 

MILITARY. 

Treatise on Ligit Infantry, and on 
Practice of the ‘Target: with a New 
Mode et Platoon Exercise; by Capt. 
George Biach, of the S4ih 
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A Clann to the Invention of the Taube 
Light, for giving greater cfect to the Fire 
ot Artillery, more particulaily at Ota, &e, 
2s. ol, 


MINERALOGY. 
An Introduction to Mineralogy: by Roe 
plates. 80. th ds, 
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Opinions of several Writers on various 
Historical, Political, and Metaphysical 
Questions; by Lieut. G. Young. 8vo, 
10s. 6d. 

Notices on the Claims of the Hudson’s 
Bay Company ; to which is added, a Copy 
of their Royal Charter, vo. Ys. 

Letters from the British Settlement in 
Pennsylvania; by C. B. Jolinvon; wiih a 
map. 4s. 6d. 

Orazione di un Italiano Intorno Alle 
Case Dlialia al Congresso di Aquise 
grana. Ys, 

‘bhe Emigrant’s Directory to the West- 
ern States of North America: includinga 
voyage out from Liverpool, &c.; by Win 
Amphlett. 

Narratives of Jolm Pritchard, Pierre 
Chrysologne, Pambrun, and Frederick 
Damien Heurter, respecting the Aggres- 
sions of the North-west Company against 
the Earl oi Selkirk’s Settlement upon ted 
River, Svo. Ys. Gd. 

Physiological Fragments ; by John By- 
Waller. Svo. ds. Od. 

Proposed Villages for the Poor, shewn 
to be highly favourable to Christianity ; 
iia Letter to Wan. Wilberforce, esq. M.P.} 
by Mr. Qwen. 1s, 

A Discourse delivered on the opening 
of the Plymouth Athenawum; by Robert 
Lampen, M.A. Svo. Ys. 

One Thousand Eight Hundred and 
Twenty-nine ; or Shalkit be so. 1s. 6d. 

Jdon John, or Don Juan Unmasked: 
being a key to the mystery attending that 
remarkabie publication, with a deseriptive 
review of the poem, and extracts. %s. 

The Tourists Pocket Journal ; coutain- 
ing ruled colunms for the expences of each 
day, and suitable space fur observations. 
cs. od. 

‘Phe Encyclopedia of Comic Songs, Eng- 
lish, Liish, Scotch; both of old times and 
hew. 2-imo. 7s, 

Some extraordinary Examples of Men- 
tal Caculation, as performed in London, 
and various parts of England ; by G. Bid- 
der. Now I, 12me. ts, 

‘Phe Kawdon Papers : consisting of Let- 
ters on various subjects ; by the Rev. E. 
Berwick. Svo. iYs. 

‘Thoughts on Suicide; ina Letter to a 
Fiicnd, 23. 

MUSIC, ) 

Three Numbers ef Mozart's Masses, 
from the tuil score; by V. Novello, 8s. 
each number, 

No. 4 of the Quarterly Musical Maga- 
zuie. royal &vo. 5s. 


NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 
Conversations on Natural Philosophy, 
Ivo. with 22 engravings. 10s. 6d. 
NATURAL HISTORY. 


a - i. i. . . * ° 
The Transactions of the Linnean Society 
of London. Vol. 12, Part LL, 


NOVELS, 
Lisisieiny by A, Burton, 2s, 6d. 
Maurice 
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Nanrice and Berghetta, or the Priest 
of Rahery; by William Parnell, M.P. 
1vmo, 75. 

No Fiction; a Narrative founded on re- 
cent and interesting Facts, and connected 
with living Characters, 2 vols. 8vo. 12s. 

Ernestus Berchtold, or the Modern 
CEdipus; by John William Polodori, m.p. 
i2mo, 68. 

The New JEra, or Adventures of Julien 
Delmour; related by himself; by Mad. de 
Genlis. 4 vols. ivmo., il. 4s. 

Sulime and Alid, or the World in China; 
a sentimentalo-satirical tale in prose. 
12mo, 4s. 

Views of Society and Manners in the 
North of freland, in a Series of Letters, 
written in the year 1818; by Jolin Gamble. 
bVO. 12s, 

Iskander, or the Hero of Epirus; by 
Arthur Spencer. 3 vols. 12mo. 15s, 

POETRY. 

Don Juan; by Lord Byron. 4to, 1].11s.6d. 

Misanthropy, and other Poems ; by Jo- 
seph Snow. 6s. 

The Ambassador at Court, or George 
and the Fair Circassian. 8vo. 2s. 

Dunrie; by Harriet Ewing. 7s. 

Mount Leinster, or the Prospect. 8vo. 
9s. 6d. 

The Melange: containing the Lunaria, 
in 5 cantos; Wonders, 2 parts; the Pictnre 
Gallery, in 9 cantos; and various other 
pieces, in verse; by F.C. 8vo. 10s, 

Spencea, or the Archives of Spa-fields, 2s. 

The Fate of Myra, a naval poem; with 
eneravings. 78, 

The Dandy Charger, or Cock-horse A-la- 
mode; by B, Read. 1s, 6d. 

POLITICS. 

A Letter from the Earl of Carlisle to 
the Rev. Wm. Vernon, on the subject of a 
Bill for establishing Regulations for the 
Sale of Poisonous Drugs, &c. &e. Is. 

Practical Domestic Politics, being a 
comparative and prospective Sketch of 
the Agriculture and Population of Great 
Britain and Ireland; by Richard Griffith, 
M R.A. 4s, 

The Whole of the Debates and Proceed- 
Ings m doth Houses of Parhament, during 
the late Session. 2 vols. 8vo. 185. 

_ Letiers on the Events which have passed 
in France since the Restoration in 1815; 
by H.M. Williams, 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

Exposure of ceriain Plagiarisms of J. R. 
Macutloch, author of two Essays on the 
reduction of the Interest of the National 
Debt. comuitted in the last published of 
those Essays, the Scotsman newspaper and 
Edinburgh Review; by Samuel Read. 
Ovo. 1s. Gd, 

POLITICAL ECONOMY. 
On the Impracticability of the Resump- 
tion of Cash Payments; of the sufficiency 
vd a Representative Carrency in this 
Country, under due Regulations; and of 
tlie danger of a Reduction of the Ciren- 
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lating Medinm in the present state of 
things; by Sir W. Congreve. 2s. 

The Cure for Pauperism ; by J. Brough- 
ton. 2s. 

Observations on Payments and Reccipts 
in Bank of England Notes, reduced to 
their value in Gold, &c.; by Thomas 
Martin. 

Elementary Propositions, illustrative of 
the Principles of Currency; by R. H. 
Evans. 6d. , 


A Comparative Estimate of the Effects ~ 


which a continuance and a removal of the 
restriction upon Cash Payments are re- 
spectively calculated to produce; by R. 
Torrens, Ss. 

Nouveaux Principes d'Economie Poli- 
tique; par J.C. L.S. Sismondi. 2% vols, 
Svo. 11. 

STENOGRAPNY. 

A New and Practical Methed of Steno- 
graphy, or Short-hand Writing ; by Richard 
Fair. 6s. 

THEOLOGY. 

Sermons preached in the Tron Charch, 
Glasgow; by Thomas Cialmers, p.v. 
Svo. 123. 

The Anti-Deist, being a Vindication of 
the Bible, in answer to the publication 
called the Deist; by John Bellamy. 2s. 
Fine paper, 33. 

Apeleutherus, or an Effort to gain in- 
tellectual Freedom ; in four parts. Svo. 6s. 

The Confession of our Christian Faith, 
commonly calied the Creed of St. Socinus. 

Philosophical Dialogues on the Re-union 
of the different Christian Communions ; by 
the late Baron de Starck. 8vo, 9s. 

A Critical Examination of those parts 
of Mr. Bentham’s * Church of Enxglandism” 
which relate to the Sacraments and the 
Church Catechism; by the Rev. H. J. 
Rose, 8vo, 5s. 

Sermons on the most important Duties 
of the Christian Religion; by J. A. Bus- 
field, D.p. 8vo. 12s. 

Piety and Viitue, a Sermon; by the 
Rev. ‘Thomas Hutton. 1s. 6d. 

Moral Sketches of prevailing Opinions 
and Manners, foreign and domestic, with 
reflections on Prayer; by Hannah More. 

An Historical and Critical Enquiry into 
the Interpretation of the Hebrew Scrip- 
tures, with remarks on Mr. Bellamy’s new 
Translation; by J. W. Whitaker, 9s. 

A Sermon preached in the parish church 
of St. Martin’s in the Fields, June 20, 1819; 
by J. H. Pott. 2%. 

The Duties of Christian Ministers; by 
the Rev. S. W. Brown. 1s. 

A Lay Elder’s Observations on the His- 
tory and Doctrine of Christianity. Vol. 1, 
GVO. OS. 

Principles and Practices of Pretended 
Reformers in Church and State; by Ar- 
thur Kenny. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


A Charge on the Claims of the Roman 
Catholics; by F. J. H. Wolla-ton. 2s. _ 
A Contise 
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A Concise History of Tithes, with an 
Inquiry how far a forced Maintenance for 
the Ministers of Keligion is warranted, 1s, 

TOPOGRAPHY. 

A Description of the principal Pictu- 
resque Beauties, Antiquities, and Geolo- 
gical Phenomena, of the Isle of Wight; by 
Sir Henry C. Englefield, bart. with addi- 
tional Observations on the Strata of the 
Island, and their continuation in the ad- 
jaceut parts of Dorsetshire; by Thomas 
Webster. 4to. 7I. 7s. 

Reichards’s Itinerary of Germany, with 
views, maps, and plans. 12s. 

A History of the Island of Newfound- 
land : containing adescription of the island, 
the banks and fisheries, and trade of New- 
foundland and the coast of Labrador ; 
with two maps; by the Rev. Amadeus 
Auspach. 8vo. 16s. 

A General History of the County of 
York; by Thomas Dunham Whitaker. On 
fine demy paper, in parts, 21. 2s. each; or 
eu large paper, with proof impressions of 
the plates, 41. 4s. each part. 


[Aug. 4, 


Walks through Bath, with twenty-one 
views, by Storer. Foolscap, 12s. demy 
8vo. 16s. 

VOYAGES ANID TRAVELS. 

No. V. of the Journal of Voyages and 
Travels: containing Travels in Greece 
and the Holy Land, with many plates; by 
Count Forbin, director of the Royal Mu- 
seum, Paris. 3s. 6d. bds. and 3s. sewed. 

Fiist Impressions on a ‘Tour upon the 
Continent in the Summer of 1318, through 
parts of France, Italy, Switzerland, the 
borders of Germany, and a part of French 
Flauders; by Marianne Baillie, with plates. 
8vo. 15s. 

Travels in various Countries of the East, 
more particularly Persia; by Sir William 
Ouscley. 1 vol. dto. with numerous en- 
gravings, SI. 13s. 6d. 

Italy: its Agriculture, &c. from the 
French of Mons. Chateauvieux ; translated 
by Edward Rigby, M.p, 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

A Walk through Switzerland, with a 
map. &s. 








REVIEW OF NEW MUSICAL PUBLICATIONS: 


—— 


A new and complete Introduction to the Art 
of Playing the Piano-forte ; by J. Monro, 
Bs. 

ITE. work before us is comprised in 

& sixty-three folio pages of varied mat- 
ter; and, besides a number of pleasing 
and instructive lessons or exercises, ar- 
ranged for the express and useful pur- 
pose of rendering the practitioner fami- 
liar with the most general major and 
minor keys, contains a diversity of pre- 
hindes, and some elucidatory hints on the 
art of fingering. ‘Phe author's plan, as 
developed in his prefatory address, ex- 
tends to the eligible object of simplifying, 
as far as possible, the elements of the 
musical science, as far as they relate to 
practical acquisition; and he closes bis 
publieation with a musieal vocabulary, 

which, if it cannot be considered as a 

suecedaneum for a regular lexicon, will, 

at teast, be found not to be without uti- 
hity to those who seek no further than to 
understand the musical terms aud ex- 
pressions of common occurrence. ‘The 
prineipal heads under which Mr. Monro 
elasses the several sections of his publi- 
eation are, “The Names of the Notes 
and Keys;” “Time, and manner of 
beating it; “* Major and Minor Seales -” 

“Graces and Embellishments,” “ Ae: 

ecut, Emphasis, and Syucopation :” and 


“Remarks on Musical Expression.” 


The first of these (the Names of the 
Keys and Notes) are given in a clear 


and succinet, if not a new, Mauer ; 





the ornaments are varied and numerous ; 
the different species of time are ably il- 
lustrated; the accent is dwelt upon with 
a laudable stress and earnestness; and 
the important article, expression, is not 
only verbally explained, and pretty much 
at length, but the examples are copious, 
and judiciously sciected. ‘The exercises 
for fingering are eighty-tbree in number ; 
and the lessons (with preludes) are not 
fewer than twenty-four. Among the 
latter, we find the airs ‘‘ La Premicre 
Teutative ;” Mozart’s “Life let us che- 
rish;” Storace’s * Haunted ‘Tower ;" 
Kotzwara’s * Quick Step” (in the Battle 
of Prague); Dr. Arne’s “In infancy our 
hopes and fears ;” and the beautiful little 
Scotch tune “Gilderoy.” Regarding this 
didactie production cenerally, we cannot 
but see init much pleasing and profitable 
matter; and feel ourselves justified in 
saying, that it offers more to instruct the 
mind, improve the finger, and gratily 
the juvenile auditor, than we have sec 
clsewhere in the same compass. 

A Muschedula, or Music Scroll, exhibiting 
an Epitome of the whole Science of Music; 
by J. Relfa. 

The Muschedula exhibits a coup d’@il 
of the rudimental parts of the harmonic 
science; and, by impressing the mind 
With one broad and comprehensive view 
of Hs tandamental rules, instantaneously 
informs it upon the grand and leading 
points of thorough-bass, and the prin- 
ciples on which that branch of musieal 
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study is founded. The heads under 
which this chart (for the publication 
consists of one ample, oblong sheet) 
presents the musician’s arcana, are 
those of “simple triads,” “compound 
harmonies,” “double compound = har- 
monies,” “pedal harmonies, or organ 
points,” “ suspensions,” ‘ major scales,” 
“minor scales,” and “chromatic gra- 
dation ;" all of which particulars, or 
provinces, of the general system, are 
displayed to the eye with scarcely less 
perspicuity than succinctness. ‘The 
whole is comprised in twenty diagrams; 
all of which, by a separate suite of 
definitions, are so well illustrated as to 
avoid all obscurity, and render the text 
intelligible to the least informed upon 
tlie subject, for the elucidation of which 
Mr, R. has exercised his ingenuity. 


Number IIT. of Sonatas for the Piano-forte, 
with an Accompaniment for the German 
Flute, ad libitum , by J. Mugnie. 3s. 

In this sonata, embellished with an 
accompaniment for the German flute, 
we find considerable, though not uniform, 
merit, The opening movement is spi- 
rited, but not very novel in its character, 
er general cast; and the succeeding and 
concluding andantino, “ Avee les jeux 
dans le village,” though, on the whole, 
managed with more than common skill, 
and well calculated to exercise and 
iuspirit the finger of the juvenile student, 
dovs not, perhaps, in its variations, take 
every advantage offered by the pleasing 
simplicity, and truly original features, 
of the subject. ‘The accompaniment 
has the double merit of being thoroughly 
adapted to the powers of the instrument 


for which it is intended, and of forming 


an excellent and effective adjunct to its 
principal, 
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The Popular Air, “ O, it was not for me 
that I heard the Bells ringing ;” by G, 
Kiallmack. _ 2s. 6d. 

Mr. Kialimack, after introducing this 
air with an agreeable and appropriate 
andante movement, adds to it a series 
of variations, which do credit to his taste 
and fancy. The subject he had to treat 
was familiar and pleasing, and the di- 
versity of his snbjoined matter is inge- 
niously conceived, and ably executed. 
The Grazioso, the Poco Andantino, the 


Tempo di Waltz, and the Brillante, over - 


and above their intrinsic merit, derive 
considerable heightening from the pro- 
priety of their succession; and, while 
they furnish passages calculated to im« 
prove the sedulous and attentive prac- 
titioner, afford a gratification to the ear, 
which will searcely fail to attract the 
general attention. 

“¢ Le Papillon,” Caprice pour le Piano-forte ; 

par J. Mugnie. 3s. 6d. 

This piece, fantastical in its idea, is 
capricious in its execution. ‘The mild- 
ness, however, by which it is pervaded, 
no way discredits the author’s talents. 
At every instant, and amid the most 
extravagant of his incoherences, Mr. 
Mugnie displays, not an undirected, 
though an indulged, imagination; and 
proves himscif the professor of a deli- 
herate, as wellas a warm and animated, 
mind, Like Nature’s, his work may 
boast a kind of regular confusion, that, 
while it occasionally startles our pre- 
dilection for order, charms by the beau- 
ties of its variety. ‘The passages seem 
connected, though mysteriously so ; and, 
by their attractiveness, render us wil- 
ling to be cheated into the belief of a 
hidden consistency. 








VARIETI ES, LITERARY AND PHILOSO PHICAL. 
Including Notices of Works in Hand, Domestic and Foreign. 
i 


HE stxtu part of the Journal of 

_ New Voyages and ‘Travels, com- 
pieting the first volume, will, according 
to the plan, exhibit full and satisfactory 
‘inalyses of Voyages and 'I'ravels pub- 
lished in Great Britain within the last 
SIX months, and the works selected are 
as under: 


1. Fitzclarence’s Account of a Journey 
overland from India, by the way of Egypt. 
2. Bowdich’s Mission to Ashautee. 
5. Rose’s Letters from Italy. 
4. Russell's Tour in Sicily. 
on Sir Richard Colt Hoare’s Classical 
our in Italy and Sicily. - . 


MontTuLy Mac. No. $29, 


6. Dr. M‘Michael’s Journey from Mos« 
cow to Constantinople. 

The seventh part will contain CouNT DE 
Forpin’s Travels in Egypt, with many 
engravings. 

‘The system of mutual instruction for 
the children of the poorer classes, 
according to the plan of JosePH 
LANCASTER, the British and Foreign 
School Society in London, and the So- 
ciety for the same purpose, at Paris, 
has been adopted, within the last two 
years, in several divisions of the Russian 
army; and is now so successfully pro- 
secuted, that, from —~ north to the —_ 
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of Russia, a considerable number of 
schools for the education of the children 
of soldiers, upon this economical and 
efficient plan, are exhibiting the system 
in great perfection. Even in SIBERIA, 
they have an establishment for training 
masters, who, when qualified, are sent 
to different parts of the empire; and, in 
the neighbourhood of Odessa, in the 
south of Russia, there are schools for 
above 10,000 of the Russian troops. At 
Petersburgh, there is a school for the 
children of soldiers, exceedingly well 
organised; and another, of 250 men, 
has been recently opened for the soldiers 
themselves, a certain number of whom 
are taken out of the different regiments, 
in order, When qualified, that they may 
teach others by this method. ‘The pro- 
gress they make, particularly the Cos- 
sacks, is quite astonishing. In the space 
of filteen days, several who did not pre- 
viously know a letter, were able to read 
short words, and even to write them on 
aslate. Prince Alexander Galitzin, the 
minister of public instruction, has laid 
before the Emperor an extensive set of 
reading-lessons, from the Holy Scrip- 
tures, for the use of all schools upon 
this plan in Russia, of which the Lm- 
peror has expressed his high approba- 
tion, and has ordered the payment of 
the expence of printing a large edi- 
tion. ‘These lessons are very extensive, 
and consist of three parts: 1. Histo. 
rical lessons, from the Old Testament. 
2. Our daties towards God and man. 
3. A brief Harmony of the four gos- 
pels, with some of the most striking 
facts in the Acts of the Apostles. ‘The 
selection is made in the very words 
of the text, without note or comment. 
‘The whole is printing in common Russ. 

Mr. Moore’s Life and Works of 
Sheridan, is suspended for the present, 

Proposals are made for publishing 
during the present year, a work, illustra- 
tive of the Monastic History of the An- 
cient Bishopric of East-Anglia, and 
present Diocese of Norwich; by Richarp 
Payton. It will consist of maps upon 
a new construction, of Norfolk, Suffolk, 
part of Cambridgeshire, and the city of 
Norwich ; showing the sites or positions 
of all the religious houses, colleges, and 
hospitals, which Were there established, 
at various periods, down to the final 
dissolution of the monasteries, 

The History and ‘Topography of the 
Parish of Sheflield, iu the county of 
York ; with historical and descriptive 
notices of the parishes of Kcclestield, 
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Hansworth, Treeton, and W histon, and 
of the Chapelry of Bradfield ; will spee- 
dily be published, in one volume crown 
folio, by JosepH Hunter, esq. — 

A posthumous poetical work is about 
to make its appearance, entitled My 
Lodger’s Legacy ; being comic tales in 
verse, by the late ‘Tim Bobbin the 
younger, author of “ London, or the 
‘Triumph of Quackery.” 

Mr. Tuomas Martin, of Liverpool, 
author of ZHTHMATA AIANOHRTIKA, 
has in the press, a tract on Payments 
aud Receipts in Bank-of- England Notes 
reduced to their value in Gold; and on 
the consequence: s which would have re- 
sulted to the nation, if this system of 
currency had been instituted at the pass- 
ing of the Bank Restriction Act. 

An interesting work is proposed, on 
the various Public Libiaries of the 
Metropolis; with biographical ant lie 
terary notices of their founders. The 
first of its twelve Parts, will commence 
with au account of the libraries of the 
London Institution, and of the Dutch 
Chureh. 

Mr. J. C. H. Owen is preparing & 
poetical work, which will be entitled 
Isabel of the Isles, or the Cave of Nah 
Vearnag; a metrical romance of the 
fifteenth century; consisting of nine 
cantos, with notes; the seenery chiefly 
in the Highlands and Hebrides, and the 
story wholly a work of imagination, all 
the incidents being fictitious, and most 
of the characters. 

The Army Medical Officer’s Manual, 
upon active service, will speedily be 
published, consisting of precepts for bis 
guidance in the various situations i 
which he may be placed; and for the 
preservation of the health of armies upon 
foreign service; by Dr. MILLINGEN. 


Mr. A. Maxwett, the author of 


“ Plurality of Worlds, or Letters, Notes, 
and Memoranda, philosophical and ¢rt- 
tical, occasioned by a series of Dis 
courses on the Christian Revelation, 
viewed in connexion with the modern 
astronomy by Dr. Chalmers,” is print- 
ing a second edition, corrected and en- 
larged, in the octavo size, to range, OF 
bind-up, with the popular discourses © 
Dr. Chalmers. 

Memoirs of Lord Byron are forth- 
coming, under the title of Harold the 
Exile. : 

_ Dr. Jones is preparing for publica- 
tion, in one large volume 8vo, a Greek 
and English Lexicon. 

Lieut. Francis Hat, of the 14th 
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Light Dragoons, H.P. author of Travels 
in the United States, is preparing a 
yolume of late Travels in France, 

Mr. Bicianp has in the press, Let- 
fers on Jewish History, for the use of 
schools. 

A work is announced, called the En- 
cyclopedia of British Literature ; con- 
sisting of a methodical edition of the 
most esteemed works in the English 
language, classed under departinents, 

Dr. IsAac Barrow’s work on_ the 
Duty and Rewards of Industry con- 
sidered, will be re-published in July. 

A Philomathic Institution was esta- 
blished in Burton-strect, Burton-cres- 
cent, in September, 1807. The objects 
which it professes to have in view, are, 
mental improvement and profitable re- 
laxation; and the means by which it 
proposes to accoinplish these desirable 
ends, are, the most liberal and impartial 
discussion of questions, the delivery of 
lectures, the reading of original compo- 
sitions and communications, and the 
establishment of a library. Every Mon- 
day evening is appropriated to the dis- 
cussion of literary, philosophical, and 
miscellaneous questions, commencing at 
half-past eight o’clock, and closing at 
half-past ten. Questions relating to 
party-politics, are on no account admis- 
sible, and all allusions to such subjects 
are strictly prohibited. Occasional Fri- 
day evenings are devoted to the reading 
of literary lectures, essays, and other 
original Compositions, by members ap- 
pointed by the directors. Philosophical 
lectures are delivered, essays read, and 
communications made, on evenings ap- 
pointed by the directors for such pur- 
poses; but no member is permitted to 
lecture, without having first obtained 
the consent of the directors. 

Dr. Mittar advances rapidly with 
his Eucyclopzedia Edinensis. 'The twelve 
Parts he has published, are a favorable 
specimen of the work, and shew how 
much useful information, by system and 
arrangement, may be comprised in a 
small space, 

A general mecting of booksellers, 
pnnters, stationers, and others, interested 
in the sale of the Holy Scriptures, has 
been held at the Globe-tavern, Fleet- 
street, when some resolutions were 
= among which were the follow- 

g: 
and of rye claims of royal typographers 
clasivels per serge to the right, ex- 
Comment te \ rint all Bibles and Books of 

ee: yer, under the authority of 

patent, licences, or charters, would 
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be, if established, a monopoly most inju- 
rious to the community at large. 

“That this meeting is of opinion, that 

the claims of the universities and king's 
printers to a monopoly of the printing of 
Bibles and Books of Common Prayer, have 
been carried to an unwarrantable extent ; 
the prerogative of the crown, in this re- 
spect, cxtending no further than to the 
specific editions whieh the monarch, as 
head of the Church of England, shall or- 
der to be used by mini-ters in churches. 
_ “ That, for the better securing the ob- 
Jects of this meeting, namely, to ascertain 
the precise extent of the privileges of the 
universities and king’s printers, with re- 
gard to the printing and vending of Bibles 
and Common Prayer-books; for resisting 
such claims as are injurious to trade, and 
not valid in law; and for obtaining re- 
dress for injuries illegally inflicted,—a 
committee be appointed; and, that such 
committee be directed and empowered to 
adopt all such measures, as may appear to 
them most likely to insure these important 
objects. 

A Seventh Volume of Beddome's 
Village Sermons, is nearly ready for 
publication, in 8vo. and 12mo. 

We are desired to state, that the edi- 
tion of Hudibras, criticised in our last 
number, is not the one published by 
Messrs. C. and H. Baldwyn, of New- 
gate-strect. 

The first united Part of the Literary 
Chronicle and Weekly Review, (ten 
numbers,) containing an analytical re- 
view of upwards of thirty of the most 
popular and expensive works of the 
day; original poetry; criticisms on the 
fine arts, drama, &c.; original corres- 
pondence; and a register of literature and 
science for the period ; will be published 
on the Ist of August, with an index. 

A new law for the marriage-ccremony, 
bas been submitted to Parliament, by 
Mr. W. Smith. It is entitied “An Act 
to relieve certain Persons dissenting 
from the Church of England, from some 
parts of the Ceremony required by Law. 
in the celebration of Marriages,” and 
the following is its chief clause: 

“It shall and may be lawful to and for 
every parson, vicar, minister, Or curate, 
entitled by law to solemvize marriages, 
and such patson, vicar, minister or curate, 
is hereby authorized and required, from 
time to time, upon receiving a written de- 
claration in the form specified in the sche- 
dule, signed by the persons proposing to 
be married, to proceed to celebrate the 
marriage of the parties signing and deli- 
vering such declaration, by using such part 
only of the office of matrimony, contained 
in the Book of Common Prayer, as begins 
with the words [I require and charge you 

K 2 both] 
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loth}, and ends with the words [and thereto 
I give thee my troth], according to the di- 
rections of the Rubrick relative thereto ; 
and thereupon, to cause an entry of such 
marriage to be made in the parochial re- 
gister, and subscribed in the form pre- 
scribed by the said Act of the 26th of 
George the Second 
Schedule, 

‘}We, the undersigned A. B. and C, D. 
do hereby declare that we are dissenters 
Jor that the undersigned, A. B. er C, D., as 
the case may require, is a Dissenter] trom 
the Church of England as by law esta- 
blished, and that we are desirous of taking 
the benetit of a certain Act passed, &c. 
&e.” 

The London Mendicity Society merits 
the respect and attention of the public. 
It commenced its operations at Lady- 
day, 1818, when a large louse, pro- 
vided with a commodions kitchen, &e. 
was taken in Red-Lionesqnare, and 
proper superintendants appointed; the 
whole supported by private bounty, 
Since that time, the following results ap- 
pear, as taken from the Socicty’s ac- 
counts, viz. 

The number of registered cases of 
mendicants, from ¢dsth March to 

Sist Dec. 1818, are eeeeeeeeeees 3284 


from ist Jan. to ist July, 
1819 @eeeeeeeseseeseeeeteeeees 2645 








Total ++++ 5929 
Most of whom, after receiving food and 
temporary reliel, have, by the inter- 
ference of the society, been sent to their 
respective parishes, or, if natives, to Seote 
land and Ireland; others have been 
clothed, and sent to sea; some were as- 
sisted with clothes and tools, to enable 
them to get employment; many are re- 
stored to their families and friends, after 
along and distressing separation; several 
have been sent abroad, in consequence 
of application to the foreign ministers 
and consuls: and the sick are recom- 
mended to hospitals and intirmaries. 751 
of the above number, were committed as 
vagrants to the magistrates’ prisons, 
The number of meals supplied to 
the above mendicants in 19818, 
amounted to cecces seer eerses 


: 16,897 
Ditto, 1819 Ceee et ereeeeeseseces . ; 


18,194 
enmennannts 
35,021 
The following statement includes every 
incidental charge, such as house-rent 
furniture, printing, salaries, (including 
those of cight constables.) &c. Ke, is 
For the nine months of 1818 & 1651 


. 9 . 
For the six months of 1819 . 


| 1655 7 7 
. Shortly will be pubished, a work en- 
Utled the Complete London Tradesman; 
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being a familiar treatise on the rationale 
of trade and commerce, us DoW Carried 
on in the metropolis. 

A satire, called the Spectator ina 
Stage-coach, is in the press. 

The British resident at the court of 
Nepaul, has lately discovered a fine tea- 
shrub, in the garden of a Cashmitian, 
at Katmandu, originally brought from 
China, and growing with vigonr, and 
producing ripe seed yearly. He has 
also found a species of Camellia, on the 
mountains of Sivapur, where the tree is 
called Kisi, Itresembles the real tea; and 
comes very near to Fhanberg’s Camellia 
Jakanqua, but diflers in the trait. The 
utmost exertions will be used, to cfect 
the introduction of these trecs into 
such of the British possessions to- 
wards the north and west of Benga} as 
may hold out prospects of success in 
their cultivation. Specimens of Vale- 
riana Jatamansi, (Spixenard,) and Gen- 
tiana Chirayta, have been received from 
Gosain-than, a wild and desolate place 
at the foot of the Himalaya mountains, 
situated to the northward from Kat- 
mandu, seven or eight days’ journey 
thenee, and greatly elevated above the 
valley of Nepaul. T'rom the same quat- 
ter, a very great number of undeseribed 
plants, not less than twelve hundred 
new species, have been received at the 
East India Company’s botanic garden, 
near Calcutta. 

Some fine specimens of native Lug: 
lish gold, have been presented to the 
Royal Institution, by Sir Christopher 
Hawkins. They were found lately, 
whilst streaming for tin, at Ladock, 
Cornwall: some of the pieces weigh 
each sixty grains. Native English gold 
has also been found lately in Devon- 
shire, by Mr. Flexman, of South Moul- 
ton. 

Mr. Watson, proprietor of the are 
chives of the Stewart family,* has 
lately enriched the literature of bis 
country, by bringing from the Conti 
nent a very valuable collection of books 
and manuscripts, amongst which are 
the following: 

1, A beautifal manuscript —! 

ple, 





—— 


* A commission, composed of the fol- 
lowing gentlemen, has been appointed, by 
a royal warrant of tle Prince Regent, to 
examine their contents, aud report on their 
value, viz. Sir James Mackintosh, M. P- 
Mr. W. Wynne, m.p. Mr. Croker, M.P- 
Mr. Hamilton, Under Secretary of State, 
Dr. Clarke, Mr. Heber, and Mr. Pollen, 
as secretary, ‘They have commenced their 
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ble, on vellum, which is esteemed, by 
competent judges, to be the oldest and 
most perfect that exists. There is nothing 
in Oxford or Cambridge that cau be com- 
pared with it; the Bodleian manuscript, 
presented to the former University by 
Aichbishop Laud, being incomplete. ‘This 
very valuable manuscript was long regard- 
ed as the principal ornament of the Con- 
stantinople library. When the ‘Turks be- 
came masters of the empire of the east, 
the Greeks carried it to Vienna, where it 
was deposited in the private cabinet of 
the Emperor of Austria, till the french 
took that city, about twelve years ago. It 
was then brought to Paris, by Count 
Pajol, a general of division in the French 
service, from whom the present proprictor 
purchased it. The Emperor of Germany, 
through the medium of his ambassador at 
Pais, has entered into a negotiation with 
Mr. Watson for the purchase ; but it is 
hoped, for the honour of Great Britain, 
that it will never return to the Couti- 
nent. 

g. A beautiful manuscript French Bible, 
on vellum grand atlas, richly illuminated, 
and a commentary on the text. This 
work was the produce of forty years’ in- 
cessant labour, and was finished in the 
year 1294. It is the first translation of 
the Bible into any Europeaa Jiving lan- 
guage, and is some centuries older than 
anything of the kind in Great Britain, 

3. The Chronicle of St. Dents, com- 
monly called the great Chronicle of France, 
is the most valuable monument of Gallic 
history. The author begins his narrative 
at the arrival of the ‘Trojans in Gaul, 
with a large illaminated miniature, repre- 
senting that mvasion; this is followed by 
thirty-six other paintings, illustrative of 
great historical events. The history ter- 
minates with the death of Charles the 
Wise, an. 1580, There are two copies of 
this work, of a very modern date, to be 
found in the royal hbrary, at Paris. ‘The 
Chronicle of St. Denis has long been 
considered as the best authority -to-which 
the learned could have recourse; and was 
as sacred, in the records of Frencli history, 
as Doumsday-book is iu that of Englaad ; 
With this difference, however, that Dooms- 
day-book is principally valued for its an- 
liquity, whilst the Chronicle of St. Denis 
Is as celebrated for the noble simplicity 
of its style, as for the beauty of its exe- 
Cution, This French manuscript contains 
about a thousand pages in double co- 
lnmns, being a large volume small atlas, on 
vellum of the thickest quality and of the 
brightest whiteness. — 

4. An Historical roll.—A French manu- 
script, on vellum, beautifully illuminated 
with a great number of historical paint- 
ings. It begins with Adam, and comes 
down, in a most Ingenious manner, to the 
death of Charles VII, of France. It is 
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two feet wide, and fifty-seven feet long, 
and in a state of high preservation, It 
treats largely of the wars between France 
and England; and is considered as the 
only historical tree that cxists upon so 
large a scale. 

5. The Sha Naméh, written on papys 
rus, is the most beautifal manuscript that 
exists in Europe, if we except a copy in 
the possession of Sir Gore Quseley. ‘This 
curious production, which may be styled 
the Orlando Furioso of the East, and 
whose beauty of caligraphy is mixed with 
superlative finishing in painting, contains 
seventy-two miniatures, ina state of pre- 
servation not to be surpassed. It is writ. 
ten by Firdowci, whose majesty of style 
and harmony of numbers, have never been 
equatied in the Persian language. It coi 
tains 60,000 verses. Mr. Champion has 
published extracts from it, in the Enghsi 
langnage; but the whole has not yet been 
translated into any European tongue. 

6. The Missal of Mary Queen of Scots; 
a manuscript, on vellum, most beantifully 
illuminated, and highly valuable, from the 
autographs of fourteen sovereigns through 
whose hands it has passed. It contains 
twenty-four prayers, composed by Blanche 
of Castile, not to be found in any other 
work; and is the identical book which 
Charles 1X. had before him during the 
cruel massacre of St. Bartholomew. No- 
thing can exceed the finishing of the paint- 
ings, and the beanty of the caligraphy. 

7. Furty-two folio volumes of State Pa- 
pers, in manuscript; containing an im- 
mense number of autograph letters from 
Louis X{IV. and his minister Colbert, to 
the French amdassadors in various come 
tries of Europe. Some of the volumes 
contain State papers from various sove- 
reigns, and their accredited agents, long 
prior to the reign of Lonis X1V.; and 
throw much light on the politics, litera- 
ture, and morals, of the most interesting 
period in modern times, 

8. Some volumes of manuscript Letters 
from Popes, Cardinals, Statesmen, and 
men of leiters, such as Bayle, &c. &c. on 
various subjects. None of these Jetters 
have ever appeared in public, and many 


of them contain matters of the highest imn- 


portance, 

9, A manuscript in French, entitled 
De Education des Princes du Sang de 
France, ‘This work was drawn up at St. 
Cloud, by special order of Napoleon; 
and, after much discussion, and mauy 
alterations, was ultimately adopted by 
him and the Empress Maria Louisa, asa 
plan of education for the king of Rome. 
We may venture to say, it is the most ex- 
traordinary plan of education that ever 
was composed. It paints Napoleon in his 
true colours, and lets us see mto the me 
most recesses of his very soul, by com- 
pietely on the mystery wluch has 
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so loug enveloped this extraordinary cha- 
ractel. 

10. The Catholicon, printed at May- 
ence, in the year 1460, is a large volume 
in folio, and one of the scarcest books in 
bibliography. In a late publication, by 
order of the University of Cambridge, the 
Catholicon is represented as the greatest 


curiosity of their library. Six copies of 


it are only known to exist, and three of 
them are imperfect. The copy sold at 
Mr. Roscoe's sale wanted a hundred 
pages; and that at Mr. Firmin Didot’s, in 
Paris, was likewise defective. The pre- 
sent isa perfect copy, broad margin, and 
in the highest state of perfection. 

11. Thesaurus Linguarum Orientalium, 
hy M. Mininski, in six foho volumes. 
This valuable work was printed at the 
imperial printing-press in Vienna, anno 
1680; when almost the whole edition was 
destroyed, by the bursting of a bomb, 
when that city was besieged by the Turks. 
"The edition, in 4 vols, is scarce and valu- 
able; the edition, in 5 vols, is rarely to be 
found, and is verv valuable; but the edi- 
tion of 6 vols. with the appendix, is no- 
where to be purchased for money. Only 
one copy, inthe Mazarine library, is known 
to exist in France. The copy, lately mm 
the royal library, was reclaimed by the 
Austrian government. We believe the 
present copy is the only one m Great 
Britain. 

2. Incipit Libellus de Regimine Rus- 
ticorum, &e. &c. This small volume con- 
tains sixteen chapters, sixty-cight leaves, 
aud twenty-seven lines in every page. It 
has no colophon, and is without date, 
piace, or printer's name, the chapters 
rong into one another, It is doubtful 
whether it be from the press of Mayence 
or Harlem; but, from the contractions, 
and rude form of the letters, which appear 
to be prmted with cut fusile types, it must 
be older than the celebrated Psalter or 
Cathehicon ; aud is, consequently, one of 
the greatest curiosities in typography. 

Mr. W. Crowrner, of Somerville 
Aston, Gloucestershire, states, that ma- 
nual labour by the spade, is not only 
practicable, but profitable; and, if more 
generally adopted, would be the means 
of finding abundant employment for 
those who want it. He has this vear 
110 acres of ley wheat, for which the 
Jand was preparcd by manual labour 
only, drilling excepted, and a slight 
harrowing to cover the seed. He has 
also thirty acres of land, which, four 
Years ago, Were old, unproductive sward; 
but, when labourers beeame pleatifal, 
he brought the ground into cultivation 
by manual labour only, and has so con- 
tinned it ever since, without any beast 
of draught being employed upon it, ex. 


cept tur carlage, and to drill and barrow, 
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RUSSIA. 


The leading periodical works in Ras. 
sia, without including the newspapers, 
are: The Buropean Herald, -a \iterar 
and political miscellany, published at 
Moscow, by Professor Katschenowsky, 
The Good Intent, a celebrated literary 
work, published at St. Petersburg. The 
Patriot ; historical, political, and vari- 
ous. The Spirit of the Journals, an ex- 
cellent miscellany of politics, commerce, 
and law. The Journal of ancient and 
modern Literature, by M. Olin. The 
Propagator of Civilization and Benevo- 
lence, by a society of young men, The 
Russian Messenger. The Siberian Mes- 
senger, The Ukrain Messenger. The 
Military Journal, a usctul publication 
for the army. Zhe Pantheon of’ cele- 
brated Men. The Phifanthropic Journal. 
The Journal of Kasan; anda very excel- 
lent work, called For @ small Number, 
by the celebrated Zudowsky the poet. 


SWEDEN. 

Under the article Stockhalm, in a re- 
spectable German print, it appears, that 
historical painting begins to make pro- 
gress, and find encouragement from the 
present king and nobility. 

Swedeu produced, in the year 1818, 
362 literary works; of which 271 were 
originals, and 91 translations. 

DENMARK, 

A M. Sintsen has published, at Co- 
penhagen, an account of a series of ex- 
periments which he has made for ascer- 
taining the practicability of manufac- 
turing paper from the pulp of beet-root ; 
and, as a proof of the success of his 
experiments, he has printed his work 
on 4aper manufactured from this ma- 
terial, 

GERMANY. 

The Hamburgh Public Library is rich 
in the literature of all the dead and 
living languages, possessing more than 
150,000 volumes, and is open to every 
citizen, on Wednesdays and Saturdays. 
The late lihrarian, professor Ebeling, 
has enriched it as far as it was possible ; 
but, during the occupation of Hanm- 
burgh by Napoleon’s troops, the means 
afforded him fur that purpose fell short. 
The Harmonie, in the Bleichen, has also 
a good library for its members ; and the 
monthly subscription is very moderate. 
Bernhard’s German, French, and Evg- 
lish library, in the Little Johannis-street, 
is by far the most respectable of the 
circulating libraries, particularly in Ger- 
man journals; but uot one English re- 
view, or joucnal, is tobe there met with; 
and can ouly be procured of two houses 
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in the bookselling trade 20 per cent. 
above the London price. 

The dramatic authors in Germany 
will soon ransack the whole of the Bible 
for subjects : Moses, Joseph, Saul, 
Samson, the Judgment of Solomon, 
and others, have already become stock- 
pieces. ; 

ScuHheDER, the German Roscius, du- 
ring his last swecession to the manage- 
nent at Hamburg, brought ont, in three 

cars, cighteen English dramas, all of 
which he translated himself, 

The Hamburg booksellers, PERTHES 
aud Besser, have announced Observa- 
tions on the Cuxhaven Bathing-place, 
which piace even attracted many visitors 
from Eugtland last year, as the expenses 
to live in a good style are more modcrate 
than at Margate, &e. 

A mine of pure Cobalt, used for the 
bhie porcelain, has lately been disco- 
vered, and it is used for that purpose by 
the respectable manufactories .in Ger- 
many, France, Switzerland, Italy, and 
Kugland,. 

A Laneasterian school is established 
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at Hamburg, where the children are in- 

structed by an English and German 

master at a penny an hour. 
FRANCE... 

The pasha of Egypt has procured 
froin 5 to 6000 volumes to. be sent to 
him from Paris, chiefly on politics, on 
ancient commonwealths, on the his- 
tory of Egypt, on Bonaparte’s cam. 
paigns, and on the new system of edu- 
cation, which he hopes to adapt to 
Arabic literature. 

Selflighting lamps have been con- 
trived by the Sizur Louis Loaue, of 
Paris. It is sufficient, on lighting them, 
to turn a key, and the result is produced 
by the combination of electricity and 
hydrogen gas; and the effect is quick 
and sure. 

UNITED STATES. 

The Boston Gazette announces the ree 
turn of the celebrated sea-serpent. It 
was seen near Choasset Rocks, and ap- 
pears to be from 80 to 100 fect in length. 
The squibs about its diminished size, its 
disappearance, &c, &c. were utterly 
false. 
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MEDICAL REPORT. 
- 

Report of Diseases and Casvacties oceurring in the public and private Practice 
of the Physician who has the care of the Western District of the City Dispt.nsary, 
—the limits of which, commencing at the Fleet-street end of Chancery-lane, pass 
through Gray's Inn-lane, Portpool-lane, Hatton Wall, Great Saffron-hill, West- 
street, Nmithfield-bars, Charterhouse-lane and Square ; along Goswell-street to Old. 
street ; down Old-street, as far as Bunhill-row ; thence crossing the Old Jewry and 
extending along Queen-strect, terminate at the water-side. 
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Hh laer season has by no means been 
-M. sickly. Medical, like mercantile, 
men, have been at a sort of stand-still; and 
te lack of the “circulating medium” 
has not limited itself to the connting-house. 
Those maladies that have manifested them- 
selves, have proved principally of such a 
trivial and transitory nature, as to yield 
easily to medicinal treatment of the most 
simple kind ; and the only consolation that 
remains for the Faculty, in its present 
dearth of employment, is the anticipation 
of a speedy and thick harvest of bilious 
and bowel complaints. To be serious : 
The writer scarcely ever witnessed, since 
the commencement of his professional 
career, the months of June and July so 
free from disorders of an urgent nature as 
those that have just passed over us; and 
the only cloud that has arisen above this 
clear horizon, is constituted by the recent 
Comparative frequency of casual small- 
POX,——a circumstance which, the Reporter 
‘ars, is lu @ great measure attributable to 
the (decreasing eonfidence of the commu- 
hily in the preventive efficacy of vaccip 


nation, Variolous inoculation is in con. 
sequence had recourse to; and thus are 
again sown the seeds of a destructive 
distemper, which we might have hoped, by 
this time, to have known rather as a matter 
of recollection and history, than of fact 
and observation, 

It is the obvious duty of the writer of 
these Reports, to state things as he finds 
them, whether they accord or not with his 
views and wishes; and, under this deter- 
mination to register facts, however un- 
friendly to his feelings, he was about to 
announce in this paper, the only instance 
he had seen of death from small-pox sub- 
sequent to vaccination, But, upon more 
minutely investigating the particulars of 
the case in question, it turns out, that the 
primary disease was actually small-pox ; 
the youth, together with some other 
members of the family, was inoculated 
in childhood; and variolons cicatriza- 
tions were actually discoverable on his 
body. In their grief for the loss of their 
son, the parents (persons in. the lower 
walks of life) were led to confound in one 
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are inclined to forego its advantages in 4 


indiscriminate censure every specics of 
interference with “the ways of Provi- 
dence,” and thus arose the temporary 
nisunderstauding that it was the prmciple 
wad practice of vaccination against which 
their censures were directed, Here then 
was an iustance, in which even smatl-pox 
itself failed to exempt the individval from 
the future influence of its fatal poison ; and 
Ht is certainly allowable at least to sup- 
pose, that, had the numbers, im a given 
time, of variolous, been equal to those of 
vaccine inoculation, the numbers of fai- 
lures might have also proved as many. 

It is but too certain, that individuals are 
to be found ready to seize hold of the 
present vacillating state of public opinion, 
and forcibly and unfairly turn it to- 
wards the side of sinall-pox. ‘The writer 
has just received a letter from a most 
respectable practitioner at Rotherhithe,* 
stating the present prevalence of small- 
pox in his neighbourhood to have ort- 
giiated “in the officious and cruel inter- 
ference of a common sawyer, who offered 
and pressed gratuitous vartolous inoen- 
lation. "The boon was eagerly accepted ; 
and many were the victims of this folly.” 
Let parents, whose minds are agitaied by 
the pro. and con, of vaccination, and who 
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the fear of its inefficacy, ponder well upon 
these representations ; let them recollect 
the many obstacles the practice has had 
to encounter from prejudiced feelings, 
from injudicious friends, from covert 
enemies, and from open foes : and let them 
decide accordingly. ‘The Reporter, how. 
ever, still protests against dogmatic de. 
cision, or hasty inference, on either side 
of this most momentous question ; and all 
he can now say in conclusion is, that he 
has as yet neither seen nor heard any thing 
so strong against vaccination, as to induce 
him to revert to inoculation for small-pox 
in his own family, even had he twenty 
children to subject to the one or the other 
disease. If, during the time that he re- 
mains the organ of this monthly commu. 
nication, he should see reason to change 
his present opinion, he pledges his pro- 
fessional credit to the full and candid 
avowal of such altered faith. Surely, if in 
any thing it becomes an individual duty 
to free our minds from party feeling and 
prejadiced views, it is in ‘a subject which 
involves annually the lives of 40,000 in 
Britain alone, and the health and personal 
appearance of vast numbers beside.” 
D. Uwins, M.D. 

Thavies Inn ; July 20, 1819. 
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VERY important experiment hag 

recently been made by M. Biot. It 
consists in breaking, by means of a suitable 
apparatus, a ball of glass tilled with oxy- 
gen gas, and placed in the receiver of an 
air-pump, a which as perfect a vacuum as 
possible has been formed. The effect is 
to produce, ma dark room,a very brilliant 
light, as a consequence of the rapid expan- 
sive MOTION Uf the oxygen, 

‘The new vegetable alkali, discovered by 
M.M. Pelletier and Caventou, has had its 
name improved, by being changed into 
strychnine. Steychnine is best obtained 
from St. Tgnatius’s bean, thongeh it is 
atic vded by some other substances. These 
secds are to be reduced to powder by a 
rasp, and digested in ether; by which a 
thick, oily substance, of a faint green co- 
lour, is obtained, whichis transparent when 
ilvid. The ether being w ithdrawn, the 
mass is to be treated with alcohol, until all 
has been extracted that is soluble in that 
menstroum ; this solution is to be filtered 
cold, aud then evaporated, when it leaves 
a brownish-yellow bitter substance, so- 
Inble us water and in alcohol. Both this 
substance, and the oil, havea very powerful 
action on animals, similar to that ot the 
bean itseli, due to the strychnine contained 
iu ikem. To obtam the latter substance 


pure, a strong aqueous solution of the yel- 
low bitter matter is to be treated with so- 
lutiontof potash; a precipitate falls, which, 
when washed, in cold water, is white, 
crystalline, and extremely bitter. If not 
perfectly puie, it may be rendered so by 
solution in acetic or mnriatic acid, and ree 
precipitation by potash or magnesia ; if the 
latter is used, the strychnine may be taken 
up from it by alcohol. Strychnine may be 
obtained also from the vomica nut, by in- 
fusing it in alcohol, and precipitating the 
clear solution by sub-acetate of lead in ex- 
cess.  Strychuine is soluble ia alcohol, 
but nearly insoluble in water, At the 
temperatere of 50° Fahrenheit, it requires 
above 6,000 parts for its solution : boiling 
water dissolves the 2,500th part. Its taste 
is so powerful, that a solution, containing 
the six-bundred-thousandth-part, possesses 
itina very marked degree, It changes 
to blue, vegetable colours that have been 
reddened by acids, and forms neutral 
salts with the acids. It may be obtained 
crystallized in minute quadrangular prisms, 
terminated by low quadrangular pyramids, 
from a solution in alcohol, containing 4 
little water, by allowing it to crystallize 
spontaneously. It hasno smell. It acts 
violently on the animal system. It is 
neither fusible nor volatile, but is decom- 
pose 
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posed at the temperature of boiling oil into 
products, consisting of oxygen, hydrogen, 
and charcoal. 

A new compound, consisting of two 
atoms of oxygen, and one of hydrogen, 
was discovered by M. Thenard, when pro- 
secuting his experiments on the oxyge- 
nized acids. This liquid is less volatile 
than water, in which it is soluble in any 
proportion, It may be obtained, almost 
free from water, by _— the solution 
under the receiver of an air-pump with 
sulphuric acid. When thus concentrated 
as much as possible, its specific gravity is 
1°417. Ithas the property of destroying 
or of whitening all organic substances. A 
drop, let fall on oxide of silver, decomposes 
the latter, with explosion, attended fre- 
quently with an emission of light. 

By an eclipse of a small star by the 
moon, on the 5th of December, 1818, ob- 
served by Mr. J. B. Emmett, it appears, 
that the star was visible when really be- 
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hind the moon’s disc,—an effect that could 
be produced only by the refraction of the 
atmosphere of the moon. 

An opinion has prevailed, that the wes- 
tern variation of the direction of the mag- 
netic needle from the meridian or true 
north, had, some time ago, reached its 
maximum, and was now decreasing, and 
the needle at a very slow rate approaching 
again towards the true north. ‘The reverse 
of this seems however to be the case, from 
the recent and delicate observations of 
Colonel Mark Beaufoy, made at Stanmore; 
whence it appears that the variation uni- 
formly increased from the month of April 
1817 until January 1819, and has fluctu- 
ated since. The total of increase in two 
years, to the 3ist of March, as deduced 
from the monthly means of all the obser- 
vations, is 2’ £5%:—the mean of all the 
observations made in the first quarter 
of the present year, shows the variation to 
have been then 24° 37’ 0”. 
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N R. OWEN, of Lanark, stated, at the 
A recent meeting in London, that 
200,000 pair of hands, with machinery, 
spin as much cotton now, as, forty years 
ago, without machinery, would have em- 
ployed 20,000,000, that is to say, 100 to 1; 
that the cotton spun in a year, at this 
time, in this country, would require, with- 
out machinery, at least 60,000,000 hands, 
with single wheels ; and, that the quantity 
of manufactured work, of all sorts, done 
by the aid of machinery in this nation, is 
such as would require, without that aid, 
the labour of at least 400,000,000 of ma- 
nufacturers. How evident it is, then, that 
machinery enables us to enjoy luxuries 
without labour ; that labour of this kind is 
no longer necessary ; and that the manufac- 











turers ought now to be enabled to return to 
the land, from which they were drawn by 
a false system of economy. 

The following is a statement of the 
quantity of porter brewed by the first ele- 
ven porter-brewers in Loudon, for the year 
ending July 5, 1819: 

Barclay, Perkins, and Co, ++++++ 320,090 
Truman, Hanbury, Buxton, & Co. 210,967 
Andrew, Reid, and Co, -++++ee- 183,675 
Whitbread and Co, «-++seesseee 181,844 
Combe, Delatield, and Co.+++++* 153,008 
Henry Meux and Co. --++++++e 111,138 


Calvert and Co, cesscesseeesss 99,286 
Goodwyn and CO. ceccescces cece 63,377 
Elliott and Co, eecsccvceccvccecs 53,111 
Taylor Beeeeeseeserteaeeeseeeesd 55,104 


Cocks and Campbell «-+++e+e+ °26,035 


PRICES or MERCHANDIZE. © June 25. July 28. 
Cocoa, W.I.common £210 0 to 4 00 £210 0 to 4 0 Opercwt, 
Coffee, Jamaica, ordinary 3 10 0 — 415 0 410 0— 5 4 O ditto. 
,fne . 514 0 — 610 0 6 8 0 — 615 O ditto. 
oom, Mecha  . 515 0 — 614 0 5 8 O — 616 Opercwt. 
Cotton, W.I.common . 0 10— 0 1 2 010— 01 2 perlb. 
“~———, Demerara. . 0 12— 01 4 01 2— 0 1 4 ditto. 
Currants... .. 510 O— 00 0 510 0 — 512 Operewt. 
Figs, Turkey j 110 0 — #13 0 110 0— 2 0 O ditto. 
Flax,Riga . 0678 0 O — 80 0 0 70 0 O—72 OO per ton. 
Hemp, Riga Rhine 46 0 0 —47 O O 46 00— 0 0 O ditto. 
Ops, new, Pockets 610 0— 8 8 0 610 0 — 715 Opercwt. 
ae » Bags . 6 6 O— 7 0 O 6 6 0— 615 O ditto, 
Iron, British, Bars . 13 0 0 —14 U0 O 13 0 0 — 14 O Oper ton. 
on , Pigs . 810 0 — 910 0 810 0— 910 0 ditto. 
Oil,Lucea. . . . 1515 0 —16 5 0 12 0 O —13 O Operjar. 
— Galipli . . 8 00— 000 #75 00— 0 O Operton 
Rags ° . © «2 6 O— 0 0 O 20 0— 0 0 Oper cwte 
Raisins, bloom or jar,new 315 0 — 4 0 0 310 0— 0 0 O ditto. 
ice, Carolina.new . 115 0 — 0 0 O 117 0— 0 0 O ditto. 
a" East India - O01 O— 016 O 013 0 — 017 O ditto. 
uk, Chinaraw =, 18 0 — 114 0 18 0 — 114 Operlb. 
——», Bengal, skein . 017 2— 1 010 017 2— 1 010 ditto. 
MontHLy Mac, No, 329. L Spives 
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010 1— 010 8 010 1— 010 3 ditto, 
a, Cloves — = 2s 2 an. 8 24e 0353 1— 0 3 $3 ditto, 
"Nutmegs - 0 5 2— 0.5 4 0 ~ ae : - i — 
——, Pepper, black 0 0 7 — O 0 74 0 PH a 
white 0 010$— 0 O11 0 010{— O 0 11 ditto, 
‘pirits, Cogni 5 — 0 510 05 3— O 5 9 per gal, 
Spirits, Brandy, Cogmac 0 95 5 4a . oe en oe ee 
——-—,. Geneva Hollands 0 210 — O 3. 2 itto, 
4 ; 0210 — 0 4 O ditto. 
Rum, Jamaica 0 3 O— O 4 O 

5 0 3 00— 3 3 Operent, 
Sugar, boown . . -« 3 2 O0— 3 5 S Ris 
——, Jamaica, fine . 318 O— 4 6 O ; 19 : we ie he = 

-——, East India, brown 1 4 0— 1 8 O 5 | 
ay : 418 0 — 5 8B O ditto, 

——, lump, fine 419 0O— 5 9 O 
Sage { 5 0 0 $5 6 — 0 0 O ditto, 
Tallow, town-melted 8 6 6— 0 3 : St. 
, Russia, yellow 3 4 0— 310 OV 3 1 — : 
Tea, Bohea . . 020— 0 2% 2 0111— 023 1 _ ’ 
—-, Hyson, best ° 0 510— 0 6 8 0 510— O 6 8 ito, 
‘ine, Madei 90 0 O —120 UY Operpipe. 

Wine, Madeira,old . 90 0 O—120 0 0 20 r 
—~—, Port, old e 120 0 0 —125 0. 0 120 0 O —125 0 0 itto. 


—, Sherry ° 110 0 0 —120 


0 0 


110 0 O —140 O Oper butt, 


Premiwms of Insurance-—Guerusey or Jersey, 158s.— Cork er Dublin, 12s. 8d.—Bel- 


fast, 158.—Hambro’, 10s. 6d.—Madeira, 20s. @ 25s.—Jamaica, 


vut and home, 34¢. 


Course of Exchange, July ¢5.—Austerd 


30s.—Greenland, 


am, 11 16.—Hamburgh, 35 8.—Paris, 25. 


—Leglhorn, 493.—Lisbon, 54.—Dublin, 165 per cent. 


At Messrs. Wolfe and Edmonds’ Canal Office, Change Alley, Cornhil 


1—Grand Junction 


CANAL shares sell for 2201, per 1001. share.—Birmingham, 10601.—Coventry, 10501.— 


Leeds and Liverpool, 33 
share. 





441.—Gas Ligut ComPAny, 931. 


. j ‘as i 1. per 
3391.—Trent and Mersey, 16001.—East India Dock, 1771. per 
West India, 1801.—The Strand BRIDGE, 71,—West Middlesex WATER- WORKS, 


Gold in bars 31. 18s. per oz.—New doubloons 41. ¢s.—Silver in bars 5s. 2d. 


‘The 3 per cent. Reduced, on the 25d, was 707; 3 per cent. Consols, 69%; 4 per 
cent, Consuls, 883; 5 per cent. Navy, 1054; Omnium, 1§ premium. 
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Rawkruprcies and DIVIDENDS announced between the 


20th of June and the 2th of July, 1819; extracted from the London Gazettes. 
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BANKRUPTCIES. [This Month 144. ] 


The Saliciters’ Names are belween Parentheses, 


ASTON J. Birmingham, vidtualler. (Edmunes,L. 


Adam? Gand T Naih, Gloucetter, jewellers. (Man- 
Hing, london 


Al.tn A Pali Mall, 


calicu furniture manufaQurer. 
(Crookuey 


Androus } Edgwae road, corn and coal merchant, (Slade 
and co. london 

Ainsworth T Little Roltoa, Lancashire, bleacher. (Hal- 
_ ead and co. Manchefler 

Al'fop J Southampton, baker, 

Butt P Cheltenham, grocer, 

Bradicy FP Great Mary 

iVincene 


(Winterand co. L. 

(Frowd andco. L. 

le bone ttieet, upholferer. 

Beattie G salfurd, dyre, [ Taylor, Manchetter 

Biench W and I Bath. tinmen. [Sandys and wo. L. 

Beavan J Old Cavencidh treet, wine meichant. L Jones 
and co, 

Buchan T Charlotte @reet, Fj ' 

i:groy fyuar ano te 

maker, (Saunders - slmenkenening 

Bu wt K Artillery piace, City road, merchant. (Grofvenor 

Dbearcfall fT anu w Workiop, sealers. ( Wrigglesworth 
and cus london 

Beli T Ol 


1 Broad treet, infurance broker. 
and co, 


( Reardon 
ii yant E Old Broad freer, furgeon, {Thomas 
Boeck! TF Dartmouth, Merchant, Ri ookirg 
Brown G Broa treet, at. J thy 
Bee J Workfop, butcher. 


aines's, upholiterer. (Cheveley 
(Walton 
Ecriy B J Broaube: t. J Wilfon, ane 
heaton, Yorkthhire, Cloth 
Huddetsheig 
Broomficid Jy and J Hazelwoc i i 
: iwood. Birminet ff 
manufeurers. ( Hicks end ee on oer 
Browne Jand J Gicgfon, Charles rect 
; uphoiftecrers, { Gorew 
Copland § Holt, Nor¢ ik, miller. 
Croakitt J ang £ Didgale, 
@#na cw L 
> Hk manufse 
Carver W Oia « havge. cheefemyr eer 
her 8 Bd Rroet, watchmaker, LTowers 
ima seCa, Coal Merchant | a 
helt t Lodin 
indie R Chiclica, vidluaher. {teats . “ae i. 
+ my Emeéworth, Nampfhire, chair naker 
tor AbGovCT, grocer. shaw and co. L 


Pumining ~ har ‘ i 
c prnge J Crape. yara. spitay Kvare,merchaute (Suds 


‘Ow a 
t) bpholReser, 


J Wilfon, jun. Kirk. 
manufacturers. ( Battye, 


> Groivenor fguare, 
(Bridger, L, 
Stafordihire, ironmaers. 


(Sher win, L, 
(Crotr 


rer, 


‘ 
Co 
Ci 
e 
Cc 


. —— 
CarkctiN Now Bond Rice L Brookes 
. 


Collinfon T fen. Lovely hall. Sailsbury, Lancafhire, cote 
ton fpinner. { Elis. L. 
Capenhurft W Tamworth, feedsman. 
Clark ) Hammerimith. corn cealer. (Fowier 
Dobell J Cranbrovok, brewer. (Jones, L. 
Dodd R Oxford ftreet, engineer. (Martiey 
Dryden B Newcattie upon Tyne. grocer. [Stoker 

Dunn J Brifto), broker, ( Heelis, L. 


Dent Eand J) High freet, Southwark, hatrers. 


[ Smith, Le 


(Raine 
ana co. : . 
Dowra T Earith, Huntingdonthire, vitualler, [Long 
and Cos london 


Dean E Narrow ffreet, Limehoufe, bifcuit baker. (Us- 
baldefton, Joncon 


Eddleftun R and E Blackburn, cotton manufaciurerse 
{Aviton and co. L, 
Faull J Havant @reet, tortfea, broker. (Cope, L. 


Featherftonhaugh H Bifhopwearmouth, coal httere (Blae 
ki fton, london 


Feilder R Tenterden, vidtualler. (Lewis, L, 

Ventiman E Peterborough. haberdather. (Spenfe, Le 

Fiher T and T Afimore, Cheltenham, bankerse [Vis 
Zard and co. L. . 

Gubby T Lower York ftreet, Rotherhithe, timber mere 

G Chant. (King, L. 

and Liverpool merchant. 

Giblin 9s F Bartiow (Cefars 

Cambridge 


Gregory J D Crown freet, Finsbury fyuare, filk mapufac- 
turer. (WebfR[CEer and fon 


Gibfon B Cheltenham, wine merchant. [Brown. L. 
Gicave J} Bolton 


i¢ Moors, victuailer, { Adlington 
_. and co. london 
Griffiths A Swantea, grocer. (Price, L. 
Greenhalgh J T Manchefter, dealer, (Hurd and co, Le 
Harwick, Mill ftreety Lambeth, engineer, (Hunt 
nae nga J Spring gardens, tailor. {Clark 


umer Granger, Yorkthire, money ferivenels 
( Evans. jundun 


Howard J Woburp, paper maker, 
‘fall B Britto). glazier. | Heels, Ls 


Harcy W Manchefter, dryfaiter. Ellis L 
Hit TH Dean & ¢ res 


reet, Canterbury fquare, oj] merchante 
[ Holt, lonaon 

Hayward W & Manchefter, cotton fpioner. (Law 

Haywood F fen. Liverpool, merchant. (Avifon and co. Le 

Henfhaw J Stockport, cotton manufecturer. (Avifen 


ané cu. L. 
d R Collier, 


( Rattye, L. 
» Cambridgefhire, miliere 


{Fellows 


Hayward WH an Manchefter, cotton {pinFerss 
(Ellis, london 


Harris T Liverpool, merchant. (Black@ock and co. L+ 
Harris T Worcefters woollen dra 


per. (Shoter, L. 
Harris J Southampton, vittuallers (Hicks and co- Ee 


Hunt 
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Hunt J Ehenezer terrace, Commercial 
{Pearce and CO. L. n 

Innell OW and G Long Acre, 0 
(Robins 


Jackfon J Duke treet, Manchefter fquare, haberdaiher. 


Towers 


road, merchant, 


and colourmeéne 


Probert W Holborn, wine merchant. 
Protheroe J Griftol, hip broker, 
Reynolds H J Peterborough, haberdather. 


Alphabetical List of Bankruptcies and Dividends. 75 


(Wadefon and fon 
{ Young and co L. 
( spenfe, L. 


Reynolds R Gloucefter ftreet, Commercial road, carpenter. 


(Walton and Co. Le 
Roberts R Salford, provifiun fhopkeeper. 


(Adlington 


(Milne and co. L. 
(Cheer, Le 
(Clark and co, Le 


Smith H fen. Kibworth Harcourt, Leiceiterhire, miller, 


, thire, fiihmonger. (Allen, Le and Co. lendon . 
Joy E ype pnts King, Le : Rathbune W Manchefter, printer. 
yamet Jy P Liverpool, merchants (Lowe and C0. Ly Kadcliffe J Swanfea, grocer. 
ac 2 G Mark lane, corn factors (abbott Smith J Brifol, tinman. 
Kins J Ipfeich timbee merchant (Poot Silva J R kiverpool, merchant. 
, . i . ° ere 00 e 
Kent W High Holborn ftation (smith, L C James, london 


. “4 
infley J jun. Leeds, merchan 
sere A H Dorkings grocer. 
Law C Minorits, victualler. 


(Shuter. london 


i wer Thames ftreet, Merchant. E 
nee Chipping Sodbury, Gioucefterfhire, grocer. 


ove W 
. (Adlington and co. L. 
Law G Manchefter, grocers 
Lay J Southmoiton ftreet. hatter. 


bleachers. [Milne and co. L.- 


Low W Hanover ftreet, Walworth, merchants 


{ Bartlett, L. 
Mole W Worcefter. and R Lockett, Hereford, cOmmon 


and co. Le : 
Lowe T Cartford, watchmaker. 


carrier$e {Eumunds, L. 


Mackenzie C Caroline ttreet, Bedford fquare, merchant. 


( Lowe and CO« 


Molling F and G jJervfatem court, Gracechureh ftreet, 


merchastse ( Wiltthire and co 


Marthali J York place, Walworth, merchant. (Birkett, L, 


{Ruffell and fon, Le 
{ Thompfon and co. 
Lewis J jun. Martley, Worcetterthire, horfe dealers 


(Murrow, Liverpool 
(Tucker ; 
Longworth D and w Sudren, Little Lever, Lancafhire, 


Brown 
merchants. 
and co. L. 


[ . (Richardfon 
Knight 


chantse 


Skidmore W Sheffield. grocer. 
Smith W Srifol, timber merchant, 
Smith J Parliament @reet, tailor. 
Southern G streatham, baker. 

Stephens A Raelter, Worcefterthire, farmer. 
Smith Jand J Forfyth, Prince’s fticet, Bank Of England, 


Spring {| O Coningsby, Lincolofhire, drapere 


Turner E Howarth Crofs, 
(Chippendale, Le 
Thomfon & Exeter fireet, Strand, baker. ‘ 
Thompfon R and H Newcaftle upon Tyne, timber mefe 

( Meggifons and co. L, 

Vandermovien V L Beaumont buildings, Cannon ftreet 
ruad, génenal dealers. - 

Weft J Richmond, linen draper. 


(Ti'fon andco. Ly 
(Clarke and co, L, 

(Hackett 

(Reed, Le 

(Becke, Le 


( Maxon 
(Jenkins 


Stacey © Naffau ftreet, Weftminter, coffeehoufe keeper. 


Lancafhire, corn factor. 


[ Pontifex 


(Eyles 
(Pickering and co. Le 


Wilfun W R Crown court, Broad ftreet, merchant. 


( Birkett 


I Bolton, cotton fpinner. Meddowcroft, L. Wilfon W Gatethead, Durham, thip owner. (Spence, L. 
+ moa Woensteld. arecate iBertgen Le Woolrich S W Stafford, drugeit. (Knowles, L. 
Mulleneux J R Liverpool, merchant. { Bulmer and co. Waller T Trentham, staffordihire, potfeller. (Tooke, L. 
Mayers J Yarmouth, merchant. (Ifaacs, L. Warrall Sand A Pope, Briftol, bankers, (Tanner, 
Maiher'l Warrington. coopers _ (Miufon and co. Le Willis } Wardour f@reet, coach maker, (Alien 


Miller R Taunton, grocer. 
Nunn J Stratford, coal merchant, 
Piéton T Hammerfmith. grocer. 


Phillips J Little. Worcefterthire, paper maker, 


man, london 
Pardon G Plymouth, draper. 


Paton A Feiliaghhore, Durham, fhip builder. 


and co. london 
Parker R Ellesmere, grocer. 


CEllis, Le 


Aldham W Great Totham 

Anfell J Carfhalton 

Antell G Carfhalton 

Acam; Band E Adams, Bucklerfhard, 
Hampshire 

Arnt 1G and J G Maeffner, Old Bond 
ftreet 

Atlitt N Great Yarmouth 

Athford C § Harrow road 

Aspinthaw F Stapieford 

Ban.ber ) Liverpuol 

Baker J and R Shaw, Speenhamland 

Bellic F.ancdR F Oxford treet 

Bullocke J Cacierine treet, Strand 

Brown § and < H Scott, st. Mary’s 


1 
Bragg W A Rotherhithe wall 
Burn W Exeter 
Ball J Watling treer 
Biges G Hojborn bridge 
Barlow T Appleton 
Bell J Church ftreet, Spitalfields 
Brooksbank A and A Muody, Long 
lane, Bermondfey 
Biue.ten J Old Bond treet 
Burnet A Lifle treet 
Burge J F M Fooks, and T Winflow, 
King’s Arms buildings,-wood 
ftreec 
Brenchiey J Lincoln’s inn fields 
Barrett W Old Broad treet 
Brown T strand 
Butt £ Rotherhithe wall 
Burdon F and T Henley in Arden 
Buchanan D§ Msmith, and F Ath 
ley, Liverpool 
Carr C sridge treet, Wefminter 
Chapman T Litte:bury mills, Effex 
Colinton E Crooked lane ‘ 
CatirS and j Home, Watling ftreet 
Couke J Fareham, Hampfhire 
Cot. ford W F Upper Clapton 
Charld J Anchor and Hope alley, St. 
George’s, Eak 
Cohen J London 
oroe J Sun treet, Bithopfeate 
Critchlow W Livers 
Dawiton Ww Wetherteo Visindenman 
ow ey J Willow treet 
Dawion W Fenchurch i 
Ehrentrom £ Fen court 
Ellerton T Poole 
EsbergerT E Gainsborough 
a G Nottingham 
ae T Liverpooi 
Grtythe T BSurflem 
4 y E Houndsditch 
; dCs F Greenwich 
ane J Coieman treet 
Consch Upper Norton @reet 
ud ) audco. Bithopwearmeuth 


(Collett and co. Ly 
£Courteen and coe Le 


(Stocker and cue Le 
Porter B and R R Baines; Hull, glue manufacturers. 


factors. 


Walker W Hythe, farmer. 
Willett T Hurletton, Chefhire, cheefemonger. 

and co. london . ‘ 
Young A Bithopwearmouth, thip owner, (Swainandco Ly 


DIVIDENDS. 


Grea:head T and W Pe:thwaite,Lamb 
treet, Weliclofe fyuare 

Graham R Garftang, Lancafhire 

Gibfon J and S$ Forfter, Wardrobe 


place 
Henderfon J and A Neilfon, Mitre 
court, Milk freet 
Harvey W Warrington 
Hird T Bithopwearmouth 
Harman T C Wishbcach 
Haddan W Clement’s lane 
Hanoley W Sireton en ie fitid, Der- 
by thire 
Hall J Chatham 
Herbert T Hanway @reet, Oxford 
ftreet 
Hurrell s Minories 
Hack T Kear garden, Soythwark 
Hirt T N and J Wvod, Huddersfield 
Holder E of the Whyle, Hereford 
Jenkins J and Vr Parfoms, Piccadilly 
Johnfon R Lane end, Stafordthire 
ohnfon R Liverpool 
ames G Liverpool 
ones T Dereteni, Sirmingham 
King J Swatf ham 
Kerrof J Cattle freet, Leicefter fields 


-Kernot } Bear treet, Leicefer ficids 


Kerthaw 3b Manchetter . 

Land, Wafwick row, Blackfriars 

Lloyd W jun, Thames ftreet 

Lord S Sutton. Surrey 

Lukey P Fowey : 

Lunn W St. Mary at Hill 

Laycack I Minories 

Marfh H Brentford , 

Mair T Broad fireet buildings 

Middleton fT Liverpool : ; 

Moiley J Oand H J Kreach, Sidmouth 
place, Gray’s inn lane 

Millar J Liverpool 

Matters J Dartford 

Mackey R Manchefer 

M‘Donnejl M and J and.J Bufhell, 
Broad ftreet 

Mayer J Fetter lane 

Murray J Bithopfgate ftreet 

Muericge T and E King’s Lyna 

Mackenzie W Covent garden . 

Mullock J Bitton heath, Shropmhire 

Metcalfe J and J jJeyes, Upper Zaft 
Smithfield 

Nowell J and J Burch, Jewry &reet 

Nath J Wootton Undercuge 

Neate W Sweeting’s aliey 

North G Brecknock 

Ohren M and M € Broad Greet, Rat- 


cliff 
Orme j fen. J Orme, jun, and R 
Orme, Nottingham _. ; 
Pardow G Coughton, War wickthire 


L. 2 


Wetherill } and E Fayley Dyer'’s court, Aldermanbury, 
(Pownall and co, 


(Woodwardandco.L, Wright W Chipping Barnert, filhkmonger, [White 
(Pitt. and co, london : 
Waller W North shields, draper, (Tinley 
(Walker and co, Le Worrall 8 A Pope, and J Edmonds, Briftol, banker. 
[Clayton {Tanner 


(Stocker and co, Le 
(Hurd 


Peel J C Harding, and W Willock, 
Tamworth 

Prichard J Church lane, Whitechapel 

Parkhoufe E Brixam, Deyonthire 

Peacock J H Burweil 

Pullen R Leeds 

Rowlinion A and T Bagot, Liverpool 

Reay J Mark lane 


‘Kandali J-Pancras treet, Tottenham 


court road 
Richmond’ T Bell yard, Carey ftreet 
Rugg H and G Auttin friars 
Ruft W Sheffield | 
Sutton D juns Brightlinefea 
Sims J King ftreet, Tower hill 
Stubbs J Long Acre 
Savage W Corporation row 
Swan R Gainsborough 
Smith C Britt») : 
Smyth E St. Martin's court 
Saad J Greyftoke piace, Fetter lane 
Sizer G Hoborn hill 
Simpfon J and W G Fairman, old 
Change 
Samuda A Bury freer, St. Mary Axe 
Smith W and. F Stockton 
Stephens W Maiden Newton, Dore 
fetthire 
Street J} Fand W Bucklersbury 
Smith J F Norwica ’ 
Stein J Butcher row, Eak Smithfield 
Taylor J Cheapfide 
Toy f Penryn 
Taylor J and J T Upper Thames ftreet 
Townfend R Prefton 
Taylor T Oxford- 
Tayler J Liverpool 
Tucker JandE 4 Brito) . 
Turner E Great Sherfton, Wilthire 
Upton G Queen fireet 
Vaux C Bithopwearmouth 
Wilfon } Hjun. Upper Belgrave place 
Watts Wand J Rigby, Manchetter 
Weaver T High Holborn 
White 8 Turnham green 
Wa fog J Brooke, Norfylk 
Watkin j and W and R Carelefe, 
Aldermanbury 
Willins M North Shields 
Whittingham J Liverpool 
Whitney T and 4 Macclesfield 
Wilkinfan J} Barley, Herts 
Wiilkinfon J Sculcoates 
Wife T and C Maidfone 


_ Willtocks F Lilington 


Wood W A and A Manchefter 

Whitehead J] M Howard, and J fiad- 
dock, Cateaton ftreet 

Wilks R Chancery tane 

Wilfon R Friday rect. 
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METEOROLOGICAL REPORT. 


— 
Meteorological Results, from Observations made in London, for the Month of June, 1819, 


Maxi- | Days Mini- 
mum. | of the | Wind, | mum. 


Menth. 





30.09} 20 N. 


Thermometer }| 754° | 21 


Barometer «> 


Thermomet. 2 
hygrometer § 














Prevailing winds,—W. and S.W. 
Number of days on which rain has fallen, 15— Hail 2. 
Clouds. 


Cirro-stratus, Cirro-cumulus, 


Cirrus. 
7 25 il 

Upon the whole, this month has been 
rather rainy than otherwise; and, with 
the exception of six or seven days, cloudy 
thronghout. On the 10th, at 3 p.m. there 
fella very heavy shower of rain and hail, 
accompanied with gusts of wind, and two 
long distant claps of thunder ; and, on the 
28th, between 11 A.M. and 1 P.M. two 
other thunder-showers passed over from 
the W.N.W. and the weather continued 
stormy till 4 p.m. when it cleared up, and 
at night there was a great reduction of 





29,42 
N.W.| 442° 


ail 20 |N.W.] 8% 





[ Aug. 1, 


Greatest 


Days Varia- nem 
of the | Wind. | tion in jofthe| Range. | Mean, 

Month. 24 hours! Mth. 
ee 








8 Ss. 0.40 | 7 | 0.67 | 29.75 
15 N.W. 242° 21 99° 58.86 


04 | W. | 523 | 20| 75 | 3652 


| 




















Cumulus. Cumaulo stratus, 
25 15 

in brilliancy, was visible on the 3d, nearly 
the whole of the day. The average heights 
of the barometer, thermometer, and hy- 
grometer, differ very little from those of 
the last month. . 

The temperature has not been so low in 
the month of June since the year 1816; 
the diurnal maximum only exceeded 70° 
five times, and, for nearly half the month, 
was below 65°. For the sake of compa- 
rison, I have annexed the following table 
of the mean temperature of each of the 


Nimbus, 


temperature. A large solar halo, varying first six months for the last tive years. 















































1815. 1816. 1817. 1818. i319. 
January eeeeeerece 32°°6 38°-9 42°°4 41° 8 41°°4 
February e+++es*+s | 44°9 | 37 °1 | 46°O | 38 °2 | 40 8 
March eeeceseese | 47 °6 41 °6 43 °8 43 °9 44 °6 
April e++-eeseeees | 49°1 | 46.9 | 47-5 | 49°0 | 49 °4 
May cecceveeeeee | 58°2 | 59°5 | 52°8 | 56°0 | 56 °3 
June eeereeceeeere 62 *2 58 5 63 9 66 of 58 bd 3} 

____Mean-+-+++ | 49 -10 | 45 -91 ! 49 -98 | 49 -15 | 48 -50 

St, John’s-square, July 23. 7 A. E. 





Metcorological Results of the Atmospherical Pressure and Temperature Evaporation, 
Rain, Wind, and Clouds, deduced from Diurnal Observations, wade at Manchester; by 
Tuomas Hanson, Surgeon. 


Latitude 53° 25’ North—Longitnde 2° 10’ West~of London. 
7 Results for May, 1819, 
Mean monthly pressure, 29.7 7—maximum,30.00 —minimum, 24.44—range,.56 ofan inch. 


Mean monthly temperature, 5°6.2—maximu Cue mini ° 
. we ‘ ° m, 7 ne A 
Greatest variation of pressure in 24 hor » 74°—minimum, 36°—range, 48 


3 : . irs 26 of i i : 7 e 
Greatest variation of temperature in 24 how. an inch, which was on the 7th 


) 10urs 29° 
Spaces described by the curve formed from the Seca tie age 


mean daily pressure, 1.80 inches; 
number of changes, 7. 
Monthly fall of rain, 934 of an inch—rainy days, 17—foggy, O—snowy O—haily, 0. 
Wind 


ind. 
N. N.E. E S.E S . — 
0 2 7 . ? 4 - Ww. N .W, V ariable, Calm. 


: : 2 0 | r*) 
Brisk winds, 0—Boisterous ones, 0. 
Citrus. Cumulus. Stratns, pO tay 
0 9 0 — Cirro-stratus, © Cumulo-stratus. Nimbus. 


The heat at Vienna, 


0 7 1 
Lourhood, was gre 


since 1748; the thermometer of 


mur was at 292, or Fahrenheit, 93 in 
hade, 


and in its neigh- there 


ater between the 5th R 
. ea 
and 8th inst, than has been experienced the 
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MONTHLY AGRICULTURAL REPORT. 


—__— 


HE late hail-storms have done consi- 
derable damage in various parts of 

the country, particularly Norfolk, Suffolk, 
and Essex; bnt have been far more general 
and more calamitous upon the Continent, 
where, however, the corn and fruit-crops 
are said to be universallyabundant. Sheep- 
shearing has finished prosperously ; and the 
present has been a most productive year 
in mutton andlamb. The hay-harvest has 
also turned out abundant; and, notwith- 
standing the occasional interruptions from 
wet weather, much has been saved, of prime 
colour and quality. The tarnip-sowing has 
proceeded with general success, and with 
perhaps less interruption from the fly (in 
better phrase, blight) than was to be ex- 
pected. Potatoes will be a large crop, 
with probably an unusual proportion of 
the wary species. Hops, on the whole, 
promise considerably ; though everywhere 


- affected, in a greater or less degree, by 


atmospheric vicissitudes. ‘The fallows are 
ina fine state. Fruit is a great and luxa- 
riant crop, to which pears form the chief 
exception ; apples are, in some districts 
abnadant, in others very moderate or! de- 
fective in quantity ; great quantities being 
blighted and blown down. Canary, and some 
of the seed-crops, promise well ; others in- 
differently ; but, both the natural and arti- 
ficial grasses, are equal to the best years. 
The frosts of May and June, and the sub- 
sequent cold rains, did vast damage to all 
the crops, and, in the fen-counties parti- 
cularly, were almost ruinous to individuals. 
On this account, harvest will be by no 
means s0 early as was prognosticated in 
general; although it has already com- 
rienced in the forward districts. Nothing 
beyond a moderate-crop of wheat is now 
expected, excepting the straw; the ears 
are universally small and short, and blight 
and mildew, the natural, thence unavoida- 
ble, consequence of variable weather, in 
all regions, are generally apparent, little 
or much: in some large breadths, accord- 
ing to specimens examined by the present 
writer, to a fatal degree. The fashionable 


practice of too-thick sowing has agaiz 
proved a national loss. Barley is said te 
promise the largest crop ; beans next ; the 
appearance of oats satisfactory. Pease, 
destroyed in some parts, are good in 
others; although everywhere well-stocked 
with the aphis, or blight-louse. Rye will 
be a middling crop. The drilled crops of 
corn are disreputably cheked-ap with 
every species of weed-vegetation, which 
exacts another rent from the quiescent 
farmer. It would be far more for his real 
interest to associate against those, than for 
the crude and useless purpose of artificial 
high price. The Talavera wheat, so lately 
from a warmer and steadier climate, as 
might be expected, has been most affect- 
ed hy this variable season. In the North, 
potatoes have been considerably affected 
by the curl, that is to say, blight. Drilled 
beans have, more decidedly than ever, beat 
the broad-cast : wagers have been made of 
a superiority of two quarters per aere. 

Wool, dull of sale in some quarters, is 
mending in others. Lean stock must needs 
hold price with such vast quantities of 
keep, and such a population to consume 
it fat. Wheat, in Scotland, is said to bea 
middling crop ; potatoes considerable. Tur- 
nips good. Live-stock on the decline, 
Wool at half last year’s price. Agricul- 
tural labourers fully employed: the manu- 
facturing in the greatest distress, The 
farm-labourer in Oxfordshire, and other 
English counties, earns, at this time, 12s. 
per week. 

Smithfield: Beef 4s. 4d. to 58. 4d.— 
Mutton 5s, 4d. to 5s. 6d.—Lamb Gs, to 7s. 
—Veal 4s. 8d. to 68.—Pork 6s. to 78.— 
Bacon 6s. 4d. to 6s. 6d.—Bath Bacon 7s. 
to 7s. 4d.—Fat 3s. 94d. 

Corn Exchange: Wheat 50s. to 80s.— 
Barley 24s. to 42s —Oats 19s. to 343.—— 
The Quartern-loat, 113d.—Hay 31. te 7h 
new and old.—Clover do. 41. to 91.—Straw 
2], 10s. to 3l. 10s. 

’ Coals in the Pool, $26. to 40%. 9d. per 
chaldron. 

Middlesex ; July 24. 








POLITICAL AFFAIRS IN JULY; 


Containing Official Papers and Authentic Documents. 


— 


GREAT BRITAIN. 

HE first session of the new Par- 

a liament was prorogued on the 13th 
of July, after a sitting of considerable 
duration, extraordinary promise, and an 
Utter negation of performance. Less 
talent, less originality, and fewer mea- 
sures adapted to the exigences of the 
lmes, ¢ould, in no age of the world, have 
Characterized the deliberations of 400 


peers, and of 658 commoners elected 
from the various districts of a populous 
and enlightened empire. No period, in 
the history of any country, stood more 
in need of all those qualities which have 
been found wanting ; and it seemed im- 
possible not to discover and adopt 2 
hundred measures, fraught with benefit 
tu a distressed and sinking nation. Yet, 
the country continucs without ~~ 

ief: 
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78 Political Affairs in July. 


lief: LARGE FARMS, Which pay higher 
rents, and cost less in repairing tene- 
ments than small ones, have not been 
touched upon by any ove member, 
though it is as evident as any proposi- 
tion in Euclid, that they shut the natural 
means of subsistence from the popula- 
tion; and no plan of PARLIAMENTARY 
REFORM has been introduced; but, in- 
stead of adopting a policy for multiply- 
ing farms, and occupying our own 
wastes, it is proposed to transport those 
who are not rich half-way to Botany Bay, 
on obtaining their consent; and, instead 
of reform, we have three millions of new 
taxes! Machinery has superseded the 
necessity of mauual labour in our ma- 
nufactories; yet our FE.conomists ab- 
surdly expect the people still to get 
their living by such manual labour, 
iustead of proposing the adoption of 
means for spreading the unrequired 
artizans, whose manual labour is hap- 
pily superseded, over the soil, in small 
farms, where they may live inabundance, 
add to our social strength, and enjoy, wilh 
others, the produce of the machinery. 

We subjoin the extra-official speech 
of the Speaker of the House of Com- 
mons, and the official speech of the 
Regent, at the prorogation; and their 
harrenness of mutual compliment, serves 
2s a justification of the preceding stric- 
tures. 

‘The Speaker, attended bya great num- 
ber of the members of the House of Com- 
mons, appeared at the bar of the House 
of Lords, and delivered the following 
address: - 

** May té please your Royal Highness, 

“ We, his Majesty’s faithful Commons 
of the United Kingdom of Great Britain 
and Ireland, in parliament assembled, at- 
tend your Royal Highness with our con. 
elnding Bill of Supply. 

** The subjects which have ocenpied our 
attention, have been more numerons and 
more important than are usually submitted 


to the consideration of parliaments in the 
same session, 

** Upon many of these subjects we have 
been engaged in long and unwearied ex- 
aminations; Dut such has been the pres- 
sure of other business, and particularly of 
that which ordinarily belongs to a first 
session of parliament ; and such the mag- 
nitude and intricacy of many of those cn- 
quires, that the limits of the present sea. 
= not allowed of bringing them to 

“ But, sir, of those measures which we 
have completed, the most prominent, the 
Most unportant, and, as we trust, in their 


Cousequences, the most beneficial to the 


[ Aug. 1, 
public, are the measures which have grown 
out of the consideration of the presentstate 
of the country, both in its currency and iis 
finances, 

‘Early, sir, in the present session, we 
instituted an enquiry into the effects pro. 
duced on the exchanges with foreign coun. 
tries, and the state of the circulating me- 
dium, by the restriction on payments in 
cash by the Bank. ‘This enquiry was most 
auxiously and most deliberately conducted; 
and its result led to the conclusion, that it 
was most desirable, quickly, but with due 
precaution, to return to our ancient and 
healthful state of currency ; that, whatever 
might have been the expediency of the 
Acts for the suspension of payments in cash 
at the different periods at which they were 
enacted ; (and, doubtless, they were expe- 
dient, whilst the country was involved ia 
the most expensive contests that ever 
weighed down the finances of any coun 
try,) still that, the necessity for the con- 
tinuance of these acts having ceased, it 
became us, with as little delay as possible, 
(avoiding carefully the convulsion of too 
rapid a transition, )to return to onr ancient 
system; and that, if at any period, and 
under any circumstances, this return could 
be effected without national inconveni- 
ence, it was the present, when this mighty 
nation, witha proud retrospect of the past, 
after having made the greatest efforts 
and achieved the noblest objects, was now 
reposing in a confident, and, as we fondly 
hope, a well-founded expectation of 4 
sound and lasting peace. 

_ “In considering, sir, the state of our 
finances, and in minutely comparing our 
income with our expenditure, it appeared 
to us, that the excess of our income was 
not fairly adequate for the purposes to 
which it was applicable,—the gradual re- 
duction of the National Debt. : 

“It appeared to us that a clear available 
surplus of at least 5,000,000]. onght to be 
set apart for that object. . 

_ This, sir, has been effected by the ad- 
ditional imposition of 3,000,000. of taxes. 
_ “Sir, in adopting this course, his Ma- 
jesty’s faithful Commons did not conceal 
from themselves that they were calling 
upon the nation for a great exertion ; but, 
well knowing that honour, and character, 
and independence, have at all times been 
the first and dearest objects of the hearts 
of Englishmen, we felt assured, that there 
was u0 difficulty that the country would 
not encounter, and no pressure to which 
she would not willingly and cheerfully sub- 
mit, to enable her to maintain,. pure and 
unimpaired, that which has never yet been 
shaken or sullied,—her public credit, and 
her natioual good faith. 

** Thus, sir, L have endeavoured, shortly, 
and Iam aware how imperfectly, to no- 
tice the various duties which have de- 
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volved upon us, in one of the longest and 
most arduous sessions in the records of 
Parliament. . 

“The Bill, sir, which it is my duty to 
present to your Royal Highness, is entitled, 

“¢An Act for applying certain monies 
therein mentioned for the service of the 
sear 1819, and for further appropriating 
the supplies granted in this session of par- 
lament.’ 

“Yo which, with all humility, we pray 
his Majesty’s royat assent.” 

The royal assent was immediately 
civen to the Appropriation Bill, the 
Churches’ Building Amendment Bill, 
and several private Bills. 

His Royal Highness the Prince Re- 
sent then delivered the following speech: 

“ My Lords and Gentlemen, 

“ Itis with great regret that [ am again 
obliged to announce to you the continu- 
ance of his Majesty's lamented indispo- 
sition. 

“T cannot close this session of Partlia- 
ment without expressing the satisfaction 
that Ihave derived from the zeal and as- 
siduity with which you have applied your- 
selves to the several important objects 
which have come under your consider- 
ation, 

“Your patient and laborious investiga- 
tion of the state of the circulation and curs 
rency of the kingdom, demands my warm- 
est acknowledgments ; and I entertain a 
confident expectation, that the measures 
udopted, as the result of this enquiry, will 
be productive of the most beneficial con- 
sequences, 

“* Gentlemen of the House of Commons, 


“I thank youfor the supplies which you — 


have granted for the service of the present 
year. 

“T sincerely regret that the necessity 
should have existed of making any addi- 
tion to the burdens of the people; but I 
anticipate the most important permament 
advantages fiom the effort which you have 
thus made for meeting at once all the finan- 
cial difficulties of the country ; and I de- 
rive mach satisfaction from the belief, that 
the means which have bee devised for 
this parpose, are calculated to press as 
lightly on all classes of the community as 
could be expected, when so great an effort 
Was to be made. 

“ My Lords and Gentlemen, 

continue to receive from foreign 
powers the strongest assurances of their 
tendly disposition towards this country. 
I have observed, with great concern, 
the attempts which have recently been 
made, in some of the manufacturing dis- 
ricts, to take advantage of circumstances 
of local distress, to excite a spirit of dis- 
“"ection to the institutions and govern- 
neut of the country. No object can be 
— my heart than to promote the wel- 
are and prosperity of all classes of his 


‘ 
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Majesty’s subjects: but this cannot be 
effected, without the maintenance of pub- 
lic order and tranguillity. 

“You may rely, therefore, upon my firm 
determination to employ for this purpose 
the powers entrusted to me by law; and I 
have no doubt that, on your return to your 
several counties, you will use your utmost 
endeavours, in co-operation with the ma- 


gistracy, to defeat the machinations of 


those whose projects, if successful, could 
only aggravate the evils which it is pro- 
fessed to remedy ; and who, under the pre- 
tence of reform, have really no other ob- 


ject, but the subversion of our happy con- 
stitution.” 


Then the Lord Chancellor, by the 

Prince Regent's command, said: 
“© My Lords and Gentlemen, 

“Tt is the will and pleasure of his Roval 
Highness the Prince Regent, acting in the 
name.and on the behalf of his Majesty, 
that this Parliament be prorogued to 
‘Tuesday, the 24th day of August next, to 
be then here holden; and this Parliament 
is accordingly prorogued to Tuesday, the 
24th day of August next.” ~ 

Inthe House of Commons, on the pre- 


ceding day, and not before, the distressed 


state of the population was noticed by 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, who 
adverted to a new plan which had been 
adopted to induce persons disposed tv 
emigrate, to settle at the Cape of Good 
Hope; and stated, that he proposed the 
present address, for the purpose of ena- 
bling government to give that encourage- 
ment ona larger scale. Heconceived that 
this colony held out greater inducements 
to emigrants than any of the colonies in 
North America ; because persons, when 
once fixed on the soil of the Cape of 
Good Hope, would always find them- 
selves in possession of the means of sub- 
sistenee, while the genial mildness of the 
climate, and the fertility of the soil, ren- 
dered Jitile culture necessary. ‘The prin- 
cipal place chosen for the reception of 
emigrants was the south-eastcoast, which 
possessed. a good harbour, and many 
other local advantages. It certainly 
was not prudent to carry out persons 
wholly destitute of the means of pro- 
viding forthemselves. ‘That experiment 
had been tried, but had been found to 
be attended with great inconvenience, 
A small deposit would, therefore, be re- 
quired from them before leaving this 
country, asa security for their providing 
for themselves when they arrived at the 
colony. The country was peculiarly 


favourable to the growing of various 
sorts of fruit ; and, upon the whole, there 
could be no doubt that persons, as soon 
as settled, would find themselves com- 
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fortable. He concladed by moving an 
aididiress for a sum, not exceeding 50,000/. 
to be issued from time to time, under 
snch regulations as might be thought 
necessary, for the encouragement of per- 
sons disposed to settle in his Majesty’s 
colony at the Cape of Good Hope.—AL- 
pERMAN Woop observed, that there 
was in this country a great quantity of 
waste land; in one place no less than 
$0,000 aeres, which, if cultivated, would 


give employment to many labourers, and. 


yicld a considerable revenue to govern- 
ment. He thought that people should 
not be sent ont of the country, when 
there were the means of employing them 
at home, espeeially as the money pro- 
posed to be sent along with them would 
be lost to this kingdom.—Mr. Wit- 
LIANS Was convineed that this country 
possessed within itself the means of em- 
ployment for ali its inhabitants, aid no- 
thing more was necessary than to culti- 


vate those lands which at present were 
waste. 


The following in an official Circular, 
relative to the extraordinary project of 
sending unemployed persons to the 


Cape, instead of reducing the size of 
farms at home: 


* Downing-street, London, 1819. 

“ Thave to acquaint you, inreply to your 
letter of the , that the following are 
the conditions under which it is proposed 
to give encouragement te emigration to 
the Cape of Good Hope. 

“Tie snfferings to which many indi- 
viduals have been exposed, who have 
enngrated to his majesty’s foreign posses- 
sions, moconnected and unprovided with 
any capital, or even the means of support, 
having been very afflicting to themselves, 
ant equally burdensome to the colonies 
to which they have proceeded, the govern. 
ment have determined to confine the ap- 
plication of the money recently voted b 
address in the House of Commons, to those 
persons who, possessing the means, will 
engage to carry out, at the least, ten able. 
bodied individuals above eighteen years 
of age, with or without families, the 
government always reserving to itself the 
right of selecting from the several offers 
made to them those which may prove 
upon examination, to be most eligible, y 

“In order to give some security to the 
government, that the persons unde 
to make these establishments 
means of doing so, every person engaging 
to take out the above-mentioned numer 
of persons or families, shall deposit at the 
rate of 101. (to be repaid as hereinafter- 
mentioned) for every family so taken ont 
provided that the family does not consist 
ef more than one man, one woman, and 





rtaking 
have the 


two children under fourteen years of age, 
All children above the number of two wil} 
be to be paid for, in addition to the de. 
posit above-mentioned, in the proportion 
uf dl. for every two children under four. 
teen years of age, and 51, for every person 
between the ages of fourteen and eighteen, 

“In consideration of this deposit, a 
passage shall be provided at the expense 
of government for the settlers, who shall 
also be victualled from the time of their 
embarkation until the time of their land. 
ing in the colony. 

“A grant of land, under the conditions 
hereinafter specified, shall be made to him, 
at the rate of one hundred acres for every 
such person or family whom he so takes 
out; one-third of the sam advanced to 
government on the outset shall be repaid 
on landing, when the victualling at the 
expense of government shall cease. A 
further proportion of one-third shall be 
repaid, as soon as it shall be certified to 
the governor of the colony that the setilers 
under the direction of the person taking 
them ont are actually located upon the 
land assigned to them; and the remainder, 
at the expiration of three months from the 
date of their location. 

“ It any parishes, in which there may be 
a redundancy of population, shall unite mn 
selecting an intelligent individual to pro- 
ceed to the Cape, with settlers under lis 
direction, not less in number and of the 
description above-mentioned, and shall 
advance money in the proportion above- 
nientioned, the government will grant land 
to such an individual, at the rate of one 
hundred acres for every head of a famtly, 
leaving the parish at liberty to make such 
conditions with the individual, or the set- 
tlers, as may be calculated to prevent the 
parish becoming again chargeable with the 
maintenance of such settlers, in the event 
of their return to this country. 

“But no offers of this kind will be 
accepted, unless it shall be clear, that the 
persons proposing to become settlers shall 
have distinctly given their consent, and 
the head of each family is not infirm oF 
meapahble of work, 

“It is further proposed, that in any 
case in which onc hundred families proceed 
together, and apply for leave to carry out 
with them a minister of their own persua- 
sion, government will, upon their being 
actually located, assign a salary to the 
minister whom they may have selected to 
accompany them, if he shall be approved 
by the Seeretary of State. 

“The lands will be granted at a quit- 
rent to be fixed, which rent, however, 
will be remitted for the firstten years; and, 
at the expiration of three years, (during 
which, the party and a number of families, 
in the proportion of one for every hundred 
acres, must have resided on the estate,) 


the land shall be measured, at the expeu 
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of government, and the holder shall obtain, 
without fee, his title thereto, on a perpe- 
tual quit-rent, not exceeding in any case 
a|, sterling for every one hundred acres ; 
subject, however, to this clause, beyond 
the usual reservations of the right of the 
crown to mines of precious stones, of gold 
and silver, and to make such roads as may 
be necessary for the convenience of the 
colony ;—that the land shall become for- 
feited to government, in case the party 
shall abandon the estate, or not bring it 
into cultivation within a given number of 
years.” 

The following letter has been ad- 
dressed, by the Sceretary of the Home 
Department, to the Lord lieutenant of 
the county of Chester: 

Whitehall, July 7,1819. 9 

My Lorn,-—Tie numerous public meet- 
ings that have lately taken place at Stock- 
port, and adjacent parts of Lancashire, 
their manifest purpose, and the language 
which has been held at them, have engaged 
the attention of his Majesty's government, 
Your lordship’s presence, wander these cir- 
cumstances, in the county of which your 
lordship bas the charge, cannot but be 
highly desirable and important; in order 
that, under your lordship’s authority, the 
most prompt and effectual means may be 
adopted for the preservation of the peace 
of the county of Chester. The utmost vi- 
gilance on the part of the magistrates, in 
the districts te which I have referred, is 
indispensably and urgently necessary, to 
maintain and enforce, if requisite, obe- 
thence to tiie laws, and to bring to justice 
those offenders by whom they may be vio- 
lated. Yor these purposes, it is earnestly 
hoped that the power of the civil autho- 
vilies will be fally sufficient: but, as a 
micastire of precaution, your lordship is 
desired to give immediate directions to the 
several corps of yeomaary cavalry in the. 
county of Chester, to hold themselves in 
readiness to attend to any call for support 
anid assistance, which, in case of necessity, 
they may reecive from the magistrates ; 
aud the utmost confidence is justly placed 
i the zeal and promptitade with which, 
under such circumstances, the call will be 
obeyed, I have the honour to be, &c. 

(Signed) SIpMOUTH. 

He has also sent similar letters to 
Lancashire, the West Riding of York- 
shi:e, and Warwickshire, 

fhe most promising and interesting 
of the labours of this sessions, are the 
enquiries made hy Sir James MacKIN- 
TosH’s Committee relative to the state 
. the Criminal Laws, which, it is to be 
loped, will lead, in the next, to their 
Beneral amelioration. 
tose of the petitions: for Par- 
the eral ¥ Hetorm, and the rejection of 

_ esoltion of Sir F. Burdett, simply 
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pledging the House to appoint a Com- 
mittee of enquiry early in the next ses- 
sions, has driven the petitioners to de- 
spair. Popular meetings have therefore 
been held in every part of the country, 
and resolutions of peculiar energy and 
force have been passed at them. 

‘The short, just, and reasonable course, 
would be, honestly and liberally to cor- 
rect all abuses, which ave “ as notorious 
as the sun at noon-day ;” and, by such 


‘conduct, afford no plausible pretext fur 


violence or sedition. Bat, unhappily, 
the partisans of ministers, and the im- 
placable encinies of all reform, whether 
in war or in peace, whether in adver 
sity or in prosperity, are seeking to 
avcravate the existing discards, by coun- 
ter-resolutions, in which they arrogate 
to themselves the title of exclusive 
friends of that constitution of civil li- 
herty, of which they are, in fact, the 
deadly and persevering enemies; and, 
by secking to brand the intelligent and 
public-spirited friends of reform as ene- 
mies of that constitation, which they 
merely seek to restore to a healthful and 
virorous state. We sce, with deep re- 
eret, that this servile and selfish faction, 
which, in 1792, stirred up a demoniacal 
spirit, that led to all the intermediate 
calamities of the world, are again at 
work ,—and, under pretence ofsupporting 
that social order, which not one in a mil- 
lionof the reformers has sought to subvert, 
—are again denouncing all, who, like 
themselves, are not the advocates of those 
abuses which so largely subtract from 
the character of the government, and 
are, at the same time, so disgraceful to 
he good intelligence of the nation. 
On-the 2ist, a great mecting took 
place in Smithfield, at which Mr. H. 
Hiunt presided ; when some resolutions, 


‘descriptive of the state of the country, 


and of the feelings of the nation, were 
passed. On this occasion, every art had 
been practised to work on the fears and 
prejudices of the public. Calls were 
made on all housekeepers to be sworn- 
in as special constables, which few 
obeyed; the Courier ministerial paper, 
on the previous evening, published a 
false account of the assassination of Earl 
Fitzwilliam and some magistrates in 
Yorkshire; and thousands of soldiers were 
assembled in and near London, under 
the direction of the Duke of Wellington. 
But, although one of the speakers, a 
Mr. Harrison, was, on some petty charge, 
violently dragged, by a posse of consta- 
bles, headed by one of the city-marshals, 
out of the waggon in which tlie resolu- 
tions were moved; aud, although the 
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water-plugs were opened, so as to inun- 
date the place of meeting ; yet the people 
forebore to commit any riot, but quietly 
dispersed, to the great disappointment 
of the enemies of reform. We advocate 
the proven vices of none; but we feel it 
our duty, to guard the virtuous and 
timid friends of reform against the ca- 
lumnies of its enemics, directed against 
its courageous friends, be they whom- 
soever they may. The party whose cor- 
ruptions and usurpations are endangered 
by political reformation, would repre- 
sent an angel from heaven, who might 
be a champion of reform, as an imp of 
hell: and this policy is as old as human 
society. Werepceat, that we advocate 
the conduct of no individual; but we 
should compromise our duty, if we 
forebore, at such a juncture, to guard 
the unsuspecting and well-intentioned 
against the usual sophistry of knaves. 

The Common Council of the city 
have since given colour to this 
policy, by returning thanks to Atkins, 
the mayor, for preserving the peace of 
the city, which, as far as regarded the 
reformers, was neither broken, nor, we 
believe, in any danger of being broken; 
and, in the course of the debate, this 
man had the hardihood to repeat, what 
he had asserted on the day of meeting, 
after it had quietly dissolved, viz. “ that 
he had evidence, that it was the intention 
of the parties to return, and to set fire to 
the city, and murder the inhabitants!” 
The motion of thanks was resisted with 
great energy by the Aldermen Wood 
and Waithman, but carried by 69 to 
27. Mr. Henry Hunt, the chair- 
man of the meeting, in consequence, 
addressed, through the public papers, 
the following letter to Atkins: 

MR. HUNT TO THE LORD MAYOR, 
0, Wuch-street, Strand; Saturday noon. 

My Lord,—1 was just about to return 
into the country, when I took up a news- 
paper, to read an account of what pas- 
sel at the meeting of the City House of 
Commons, alias the Court of Common 
Council, held yesterday, at Guildhall. I 
could not repress a smile, whilst I was 
yeading the account of your lordship com- 
municating to the Court the Prince Re. 
gent’s gracious approbation of your own 
conduct, in the measures you adopted for 
the preservation of the peace on Wednes- 
day last. Ll could alinost fancy that your 
lordship at that moment saw, or believed 
you saw, the sure indication of the high 
reward, rising up, Sir John.” | langhed 


outin good earnest, when I read the 
count of the pou 


aCe 
pous Way in which you 
recited the heroic assistance you had re 


meived trom the Bank, the East India. 


[ Aug. 1, 
house, and other public bodies. I wa 
quite delighted to find that your lordship 
had received * such information as woul 
lead to the detection and punishment of 
the miscreant authors of the infamous se. 
ditious placard,’ which was posted:np, with 
so much care, from the Gazette-office in 
Whitehall, even to within a few inches of 
your lordship’s own nose. Put, my risible 
muscles became paralyzed, when [ found 
that you, the Lord Mayor of London, so. 
lemnly declared that yon had received in- 
formation upon oath, that the disaffected 
had formed the horrible design of firing 
this great city, and murdering all the inha. 
bitants. I involuntarily exclaimed, Parson 
Parks! Parson Parks !! Parson Parks!!! 
your discovery was nothing to this—your 
plot was a mere flea bite to the plot of the 
Lord Mayor. I ordered my horse Bob to 
be unharnessed, and to have another 
holiday ; as I was determined to remain in 
town, to hear the result of your lordship’s 
examination of these mad and wicked m- 
cendiaries. I therefore beg your lordship 
to inform me where, andin what dungeon, 
they are safely lodged, and at what hour 
they are to be interrogated ; as I hereby 
offer your lordship the voluntary assist 
ance of myself, the committee, and the 
secretary, who shall all be ready, at any 
hour, to give an account, upon oath, before 
any three aldermen, of every particular 
that came to our knowledge previous to, 
and during, the meeting. I cannot for a 
moment doubt, that the vigilance of sucha 
Lord Mayor has already, not only secured 
the murderons incendiaries, but that he 
has also seized, and put in some safe place, 
all the dreadful instruments of death found 
in their possession, from their roaring artil- 
lery down even to their bread-and-cheese 
knives; also that he has safely stowed 10 
some bomb-proof depot, all their horrid 
combustibles, from their powder and tat 
barrels down even to their tinder-boxes 
and tobacco-pipes; for we have now your 
solemn word—the word of the Lord Mayot 
—that this is a real, and no sham plot. We 
shall not now be hoaxed with the bugga- 
boo of ahandful of bullets put into the 
foot of an old stocking by a government 
spy. We shall not now be told of the 
imaginary composition of doctor Watson, 
Which was to suffocate and stink to death 
all the soldiers in all the barracks. N29, 
Po; this sort of plot will not alarm John 
Bullin the year 1819. But, we shall have 
now the proot upon oath, of a real plot, m 
a tangible shape—a goodly plot, in right 
eathest; because you, sir, the Lord Mayor 
of London, have assured the Common 
Council of the City of London it is so. 
But, my lord, if the whole of this plot 
should at last turn out to have been got up 
by the same villains who fabricated and 
published the diabolical falsehood of the 
murder of Lord Vitzwilliam by some re- 
formers 
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formers in Yorkshire, the very eveniug be- 
tore the meeting in Smithfield, in order, as 
the lamb-like editor of an evening paper 
observed, toshew what sort of persons the 
reformers were—IF it should turn out at 
last. that the very same villains printed and 
posted the placards with your lordship’s 
knowledge —If it should turn oat, that 
1,000 hand-bills, containing this same in- 
flammatory matter, were distributed in 
Smithfield, during the meeting, in the pre- 
sence, and with the connivance, of yourown 
officers. If, L say, it should turn out, the 
same set of villains prevailed upon your 
lordship to send your officers to apprehend 
the Rev. Mr. Harison, in hopes of cie- 
ating riot and bloodshed :—If this should 
all be proved, what will become of the 
thanks of the Prince Regent? Why, I fear, 
yuur lordship will have to sustain the mor- 
tification of going out of your Mayoralty 
without being dubbed a knight. 

I am, your lordship’s most obedient, 

humble servant, H. Hounr. 

Ata meeting of the Livery, on Mon- 
day the 26th, for the purpose of choosing 
a sheriff, this subject was resumed ; 
when Alderman Waithman took the 
chair, and some resolutions were wna- 
uimously passed, expressing, in the 
strongest terms, the abhorrence of the 
citizens at the conduct of the Lord 
Mayor. 

While this sheet is printing, we have 
advices of great meetings of the dis- 
coutented population, at Nottingham, 
Leeds, Manchester, Newcastle, Leices- 
ter, &c. &c. allof which ended peaccably ; 
but, we deeply regret that any colour 
should be given to violent re-action in 
the adverse party, by the assassination 
of an officer at Stockport,—and are of 
opinion, that the punishment of the 
culprits is a sacrifice due to the best 
interests of the country. 

Au Address, of which the following is 
a copy, was moved by Mr. WILBER- 
FORCE, la the Louse of Commons, on 
the 7th, upon the Slave-trade, and which 
Was unanimously agreed to: 

* That an humble address be presented 
to his Royal Highness the Prince Regent, 
to assure bis royal highness, that we ac- 
knowledge, with becoming thankfulness, 
the zealous and persevering efforts which, 
i conformity with former addresses of 
this House, his royal highness has made for 
accomplishing the total annihilation of the 
African slave-trade by all the foreign 
Powers whuse subjects had hitherto been 
eugaged in it, 

‘That we also congratalate his royal 
highness on the suecess with which his 
efiorts have been already atteaded; that 
eulty traffic having been declared, by the 
Concurrent voice of ali the great Powers of 
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Europe assembled in congress, to be re- 
pugnant to the principles of humanity and 
vf universal morality. 

“That, consequently, on this declara- 
tion, all the states, whose subjects were 
furmerly concerned in this criminal traffic, 
have since prohibited it; the greater part 
absolutely and entirely ; some for a time, 
partially, on that part of the coast of Afri- 
ca only which is to the north of the Line: 
of the two states which still tolerate the 
traffic, one will soon cease to be thus dis- 
tinguished, the period which Spain has 
solemnly fixed for the total abolition of 
the trade being near at hand. One Power 
alone has hitherto forborne to specify any 
period when the traffic shall be absolutely 
abandoned. 

“That the United States of America 
were honourably distinguished as the first 
which pronounced the condemnation of 
this guilty traffic; and, that they have since 
successively passed various laws for carry- 
ing their prohibition into effect: That, 
nevertheless, we cannot but hear with 
feelings of deep regret, that, notwithstand- 
ing the strong condemnation of the crime 
by all the great Powers of Europe, and by 
the United States of America, there is 
reason to fear, that the measures which 
have been hitherto adopted for actually 
suppressing these crimes, are not yet ade- 
quate to their purpose. 

‘That we never, however, can admit- 
the persuasion, that so great and generous 
a people as that of France, which has con- 
demned this guilty commerce in the 
strongest terms, will be less earnest than 
ourselves, to wipe away so foul a blot on 
the character of a Christian people. 

“ That we. are, if possible, still less 
willing to admit such a supposition in the 
instance of the United States,—a people 
derived originally from the same common 
stock with ourselves, and favoured, like 
ourselves, in a degree hitherto perhaps 
unequalled in the history of the world, 
with the enjoyment of religious and civil 
liberty, and all their attendant blessings. 

‘That the consciousness that the go- 
vernment of this country was originally 
iustramental in leading the Americans 
into this criminal course, must naturally 
prompt us to call on them the more im- 
portunately to join us in endeavouring to 
put an entire end to the evils of which it 
is productive. 

‘“*’That we also conceive, that the esta- 
blishment of some concert and co-opera- 
tion, in the measures to be taken by the 
different Powers for the execution of their 
common purposes, may, in various re- 
spects, be of great practical utility ; and 
that, under the impression of this persua- 
“sion, several’of the Enropean states have 
already entered into conventional arrange- 
ments for seizing vessels engaged in the 
criminal traffic, and for bringing to punish- 
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ment those who shall still be guilty ot 
these nefarious practices. 

“ That we therefore supplicate his royal 
hichness, to renew his beneficent endea- 
vours, more especially with the govern- 
ments of France and of the United States 
of America, for the efectual aitainment 
of an object which we all profess equally 
to have m view; and we cannot but in 
dulge the confident hope, that these efforts 
may yet, ere long, produce their desired 
eliect; may ensure the practical entoreec- 
ment of pilneiples universally ackuow- 
ledged to be undeniably just and true ; 
and may obtain for the long-atiicted 
people of Attica, the actual termination 
of their wrongs and miseries; and may de- 
stroy for ever that fatal barrier, which, 
by obstructing the ordinary course of civi- 
lization and social improvement, has so 
long kept a large portion of the globe in 
darkness and barbarism, and rendered its 
connexion with the civilized and Christian 
nations of the earth a fruitful source only 
of wretcheduess and desolation,” 

GERMANY, 

Several of the governments of Ger- 
many have, according to a_ report, 
received information of a political as- 
sociation of a dangerous tendency 
amongst the German students, which 
has afliliations in most of the Univer- 
sities. Several of the = students at 
Heidelberg, Vriberg, Giesen, Berlin, 
and other Universities, bave been in 
consequence arrested, and their papers 
seized. At Berlin also, the papers of 
one of the Doctors have been seized. 
‘The whole aflair, however, is et present 
involved in great mystery, and no de- 
tails are allowed to be made public, 

The affair of Baden is said to have 
been adjusted at Frankfort hy the mi- 
nisters ol the four allied Powers, to whom 
Ho was referred. According to the ar- 
yangement thus made, the integrity of 
the Grand Dachy of Baden is cua- 
ranteed, and the right of suecession of 
the Connts of Hochberg, now Mareraves 
of Baden, formally recognized,» The 
Grand Duke of Baden is to cede some 
small portions of territory to Bavaria, 
ana the pretensions of the latter power 
to the j alatinate, and of Austria to the 
Briszaw, are declared to be invalid, 

i he preope cl ofa constitution for Pi ussia 
is stated to have been laid before the 
hing, who has ordered it tu be referred 
lo a commitioe, 

SOUTH AMERICA, 

Th our last, we recorded Maegregor’s 
stiecesstal enterprise ~ oE 


Py! , against Porto 
‘9 uO, +“ his probable alvance on 
aiuna, { appears, however , 
lulled i} . however, that, 


G by a false security, and by it 


? 
negleet of the most ordinary precautions, 
he was, in a few days, surprised iy 
bed, and all his troops captured, Not 
niore than half-a-dezen of 800 escaped ; 
among whom, unfortanately, was their 
negligent leader. It is nevertheless 
reporied, that he has: been allowed to 
place himself at the head of another 
body of European adventurers, and is 
preparing again for offensive operations, 
It appears, by advices from the south, 
that Lord Coehrane had sent his boats 
to cut-out two vessels in the outer bar- 
hour of Lima, on the 20th of Lebruary, 
in which he succeeded. He also cut 
out agun-boat loaded with artillery and 
stores. ‘The people there are so ilissa- 
tisficd with their government, that they 
‘came off to him by hundreds, till he was 
obliged not to receive any more, for want - : 
of room. : 
General San Martin was marehing q 
with his army to attack the said place ; 
by land; which, the Buenos Ayres 
Gazette says, will submit, on his ap- ; 
proaching it. J 5 
Proclamation by Lord Cochrane, Vier- 
Admiral of Chili, Admiral and Conmande- a 
in-Chicf of the Ships and Vessels of the a 
Stules. 
Being authorised and commanded by the 
Supreme Government of Chili, strictly to 
blockade the ports, bays, harbours, and 
the whole coast of the kingdom of Pert, 
I hereby declare as follows, viz. | 
ist. That the port of Callao, and all 
other ports, bays, and harbours, as well as 
the line of coast from the port of Guyaquil 
to Alacama in Peru, are in a state of 
furmal blockade. saiia 
gd. All vessels are strictly prohibited 
from carrying on any commerce, or hold- 
ing communication with the said ports 
and places within the foresaid-mentioned 
line of blockade. : 
Sd. No ships or vessels belonging to 
friendly or neutral powers, now in the bay 
of Callao, or in any of the ports or ale 
chorages comprehended within the omer 
ade aioresaid, shall be permitted to Sal 
therefrom after the lapse of eight days 
frum the date hereof. 
ath. No neutral flag shall, in any C@%¢s 
be suffered to cover or neutralize the 
property of Spaniards, or of the iniabitants: 


of the countries subject to the king ot 
Spain. 















oth. Any nertral vessel navigating “" 
der false or double papers, or which sha 
nothave the necessary documents to prove 


the ow nership of the property, shall suffer? : 
the penalties applicable to the goods and a 
merchandize of enemies, ? 

Gi. Every neutral vessel which shall 5 
have on-board nulttary officers, masters, - 
supercargoes, or merchants of the couu : 


tries 
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cies subject to the king of Spain, shall be 
cent to Valparaiso, there to be adjadged 
according to the law of nations, 
sth. The present notification shall be 
transmitted to those whom it may concern. 

Cuven on-board the O'Higgins, bearing 
the flag of the commander-in-chief, in the 
bav of Callao, this fist day of March, 
1819. CocHRANE, 

AFRICA. 

The Emperor of Morocco, Muley 
Soliman, gave out, in the beginning of 
June, that he’ should visit ‘Tangiers. 
But, instead of repairing thither, he as- 
sembled a force behind the river Scbon, 
with the intention of imposing a tribute 
on the inhabitants of the mountains of 
YVedla, who had revolted against his 
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authority. His troops were scarcely 
collected, when those mountaincers, 
generally denominated Berberes, sur- 
prised the emperor’s camp in the night. 
His negro guards were almost to a man 
cut to pieces: his treasure, estimated at 
400 quintals of silver, twelve of his 
wives, his own tent, and his baggage, 
fell into the hands of the brave moun- 
taincers. The governor of Tangiers died 
of his wounds, and Muley Ibrahim, the 
emperor’s eldest son, was wounded in 
the head. A rumour was current for 
ten days, that Muley Soliman himself 
had been killed; but it appears, that he 
had been able to reach Mequinez in 
disguise, escorted by a single Moor. 
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\N the 27th of June, the long-cele- 
() brated printing-office of Mr. Bens- 
LEY was destroyed by fire, and with it 
books toa prodigions amount, uninsured ; 
by which some publishers have suffered a 
ruinous loss. 

On Thursday, July 1, the Duke of York 
arrived, at twelve o’clock, at the Small. 
pox Hospital, Pancras, of which he has 
been president twenty years; aud imme- 
diately proceeded to inspect the several 
apartments and accommodation for the pa- 
tients. It appeared, that 1832 had re- 
eeived vaecination since last Christmas, 
which is an increase of 750 above the 
numbers of last year. 

‘The following men have been executed 
since ourlast, at the Old Bailey. Nich. Be- 
nigu Albin, aged 3z, and Thomas Jeficott, 
aged 36, for stealing letters containing 
bank-notes, entrusted to tliem as clerks in 
the General Post-office ; Charles Wright, 
aved 42, for a burglary under ageravated 
circumstances; George Price, aged 20, 
for passing a forged Bank-of-England note 
for 201,; William Ambrose, aged v8, for 
maliciously shooting-at, with intent to 
murder, R. Viner; and Benj. Noble, for 
stealing in a dwelling-house, 

The following prisoners took their trial 
at the last sessions at the Old Bailey: for 
burglary, 1; house-breaking, 9; uttering 
forged notes, 4; horse-stealing, 2 ; steal- 
ug in a dwelling-house, 143; stealing on 
the ‘Thames, 3; stealing privately in a 
shop, 8; cntting and stabbing, 1; receiving 
stolen goods, 5; larcenies, 125; stealing 
from the person, 10; embezzlement, ¢ ; 
uttering counterfeit coin, 1: when sen- 
tence of death was passed on seven men 
and four women, for various felonies ; 59 
to be transported seven years, 6 for four- 
teen years, and 15 for life. 

. MARRIED. 

i. Brougham, esq. M,P, to Marianne, 
Widow of the late J. Spalding, esq. of Hill- 
street, Berkeley-square, 


Mr. E. Lycett, of Nelson-street, City- 
Road, to Miss Howes, of Whitehall. 

Mr. George Mortimer, of Basinghall- 
street, to Ann, daughter of the late Dr. 
George Cruickshanks, of Jamaica, 

Mr. John Knill, of Botolph-lane, to Miss 
Elizabeth Stuart, of Thames-street. 

Mr. George Crane, of London, to Miss 
Elizabeth Crane, of Low Abberley. 

Thomas Groves, esq.to Miss Dewdney, 
both of Stockwell. 

Mr. R. H. D. Sturkey, of Sun-street, 
Bishopsgate-street, to Miss M. E. Harri- 
son, of Chertsey. 

Chas, P. Grenfell, esq. to Lady Georgi- 
ana J. F. Molyneux, eldest daughter of the 
Earl of Sefton. 

D. F. Haynes, esq. of Lonesome Lodge, 
Surrey, to Mary, daughter of Sir T. Shel- 
ley, bart. of Field-place, Sussex. 

J.C. Hughes, esq. of Drury-laneTheatre, 
to Miss Ann Ivers. 

At Islington, the Rev. Charles David 
Brereton, rector of St. Edmund's, Nor- 
wich, to Miss Frances Wilson, of High- 
bury-hill, . 

. J. T. Mayne, esq. of the Inner Temple, 
to Miss S. F. Start, of Halsted, Essex. 

Major Chas. Wood, 10th hussars, of Lit- 
tleton, Middlesex, to Miss Susan Mary 
Watkins, of Cumberland-place, Portman- 
square, 

John Newington, esq. of Wadhurst, Sus- 
sex, to Miss Elizabeth Packham, of Tot- 
tenham. 

The Hon. Robert Clive, to Lady Har- 
riet Windsor. 

Lieut. S. Meredith, R.N. to Miss Lydia 
Dyer, of Greenwich. 

Mr. W. Y. Alban, of Lincoln’s Inu, to 
Miss A. !:enbow, of Mecklenburgh-square. 

Andrew Basilico, esq. of the Navy Pay 
Office, to Miss Martin, of Piccadilly. 
Edmund Hungerford Lechmere, esq. to 
the Hon. Maria Clara Murray. 
Mr. John Francis Scott, to Miss Mary 
Caroline Roberts, of Mechlenburgh-square. 
W illiain 
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W. Yates Peel,esq. M.P. for Tamworth, 
to Lady Jane Moore. 

The Rev. Henry Lindsey, perpetual cu- 
rate of Wimbledon, to Maria, eldest 
daughter of J. Maryat, esq. M.P. 

The Hon. William Cust, M.P. to Miss 
Sophia Newnham, of Southborough, Kent. 

Mr. Samnel Wilson, of Southwark, to 
Miss Sarah Metcalf, of Camberwell Green. 

William G, Williams, esq. to Miss Anne 
Willin, of Kensington-piace. 

R. Christie Hodges, esq. of London, to 
Miss Eliza Hodges, ot Felton, Shropshire. 

J. F. Crewe, esq. to the Hon, Harriet 
Smith, daughter of Lord Carrington. 

John Crafts, jan. esq. of the Inner Tem- 
ple, to Miss Owen, of New Bond-street. 

Willian. Lowndes, esq. of Lincoln's Inn, 
to Miss Elizabeth Byerley, of Etruria, near 
Newcastie-under-Lyme, Staffordshire. 

Mr. Jol Wollaston, jan, of Pall Mall, 
to Miss E, Hammond, of Worcester. 

Ll. Ernst, esq. to Miss E, Strachey, of 
York-place. 

Mr. Philip Green, jun. of Upper Thames- 
street, to Miss Mary ‘Thresher, of Curton, 
Dorset. 

Mr. Henry Bloxham, of Aidersgate- 
strect, to Miss Smith,of Darrington, Wilts. 
DIED. 

At Patk-place, Chelsea, Airs. Bowley, 
of Wood-street, Cheapside. 

In Park-street, 82, Alary Baroness Tur- 
rey: this tide now descends to the Duke 
of Gordon. 

In Lower Brooke-street, Lady Copley, 
wite of Siv Joseph C. bart, of Sprotbrough- 
hall, Yorkshire. 

At Hanwell, Julic, widow of the Hon, 
and Rev. H. J. Salis, D.D. count of the 
Holy Roman Empire, 

lu Hans-place, Sir John Morris, Lart. of 
Clasemont, Glamorganshire. 

At Lambeth, 19, after undergoing the 
paintal operation of trepanning, Miss Eliza 
Bicknell, who was struck about two vears 
ago by a bottle, which was wantonly 
thown by some monster from the gallery 
vf one of the Londou Uieatves, as she was 
sitting im the pit. 

At Richmoud, 79, Mrs. Ann IV hite. 

ln Arlington-strest, Piccadilly, sudden. 
ly, 24, Miss ELE. Lops, daughter of Sur 
Manasseh L. bart. 

At Strand-on-the-Green, Chiswick, 82, 
Mary, widow of Pyke Duflar, esq. of 
Maize-bill, Greenwich. 

_ At Hil house, Dulwich, Mr. IP, Clarke, 
for many years a respectable inhabitant of 
Southwark. 

At Budhurst-lodge, near Croydon, Sa- 
mul Duis, sg. a director of the East 
budia Cou pany, 

Test. ", the w ule of Thomas Leybourn, 
esq. protessor of mathematics in tie Royal 
Military College, Sandhurst, Berks,  ~ 


Vt Ishiogton, 80. Mrs (Ciuc. Juncs, rel) 
sts » OU, MIS Lis. Juncs, relict 
ol Li c site Juli a tou. 





fAug. 1, 
In Red Lion-equare, 73, J. Adcocks, es, 
In au apoplectic fit, T. P. Lamb, e49, 

m.r. of Mountsfield-lodge, near Rye, 
In Charlotte-street, Black friars-road, 

62, Wim. Watlis, esq. the oldest surgeon jn 

the British navy, and last remaining of 

those who, m the year 1784, went with the 
expedition to the North Pole, when he 
was surgeon on board the Carcase. 

In Basinghall-street, 23, Mr. E. Heal. 

In the New-road, Fitzroy-square, in the 
bloom of life, Frances Harrit, wite of 
John Braithwaite, esq. 

At Kennington, 57, Jér. Lawrence Cut- 
ton, an eminent stationer, of Thames-strect, 

At Camberwell, 41, G. Acland, csq. 

In Great George-street, Westminster, 
56, the wife of Dr. Sutherland. 

In Nottingham-place, B. F. Hesketh, 
esq. of Rossat-hall, Lanca-hire. 

In Leigh-street, Burton Crescent, 66, 
Licut. col, Patrick, late of the India ser- 
vice. 

In Great Surrey-street, Blackfriars’ 
road, 53, Mr. J. O. Burnham. 

At Stockwell, Mr. J. Mackay, of the 
War Office. 

In Charterhonse-square, JVm. M, Stone, 
esy. A.B. fellow of King’s College, Cam 
bridge. 

Jn Durham-place, Chelsea, 80, Thomas 
Richardson, esq. 

At Lambeth, S. Twycross, esq. 

At Hurseley-park, Hampshire, Sir Wn. 
Hiatheote, bart. Sir William represented 
the county of Southampton in three suc- 
cessive Pailiaments, but retired at the ge- 
neral election in 1806, from ill health, 

At Bedfont, 88, the Rev. H. Whitfield, 
D.D. upwards of forty years vicar of that 
parish, and the same period rector of 
Ruslial, Wiltshire. 

At Cirencester, Gloucestershire, after @ 
short iliness, Sumucl Lysons, esq. of the In- 
ner Temple, F.R.S. FLAS. keeper of the 
records m the ‘Vower of London, &c. &¢s 
Mr. L.,in conjunction with his relation, the 
Kev. Daniel Lysons, M.A. F.R.S. rector 
of Redmarton,Gloucestershire, commenced 
that valuable and extensive work called 
Magua Britannia, consisting of a topogra- 
phical acconnt of the several counties of 
Great Britain. His own separate works 
were held in high estimation, and consist 
ed of * An Account of Roman Antiquities 
discovered at Woodchester, in the county 
of Gloucester,” tol. 1797 ; “* rigures of Mo- 
suic Pavements discovered at Hakstow, 0 
Lincolushire,” fol. 1801 ; ** Remains of two 
Temples, and other Roman Antiquities, 
discovered at Bath,” two parts, fol. 1802 5 
“A Collection of Gloucestershire Antiqui- 
lies,” fol. 1804. As an antiquary, he enjoy- 
cd the first distinction among his contem- 
poraries ; and it is to be regretted, that he 
did not live to tinish the splendid national 
“work m which he has for some years been 
Chusaeed, 
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WESTMINSTER ABBEY: 
Or, Records of very Eminent and Remarkable Persons recently deceased. 
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PROFESSOR SMITIT AND MR, CRANCH. 
Victims of the late unfortunate Expedition 
to the Zaire.” 

CHRETIEN SMITH was born of respect- 
able parents, in the vear 1785, near the 
town of Drammen, in Norway. He receiv- 
ed the first part of his education at Konigs- 
berg, and completed his studies under 
professor Hornemann in the University of 
Copenhagen. He was destined tor the 
profession of medicine, but he very early 
in life acquired a decided taste for botany, 
and especially for that part of it which 
belengs to the investigation of the crypto- 
gamic plants, Jn the prosecution of this 
object, when only in his 22d year, he un- 
dertook a journey into the mountains of 
Tellemarck, where he made so many disco- 
veries of new mosses and lichens, as to 
acquire considerable celebrity for his ho- 
tanical acumen. He paid a second visit 
to these mountains in the year 1812, 
when, besides botany, he extended his 
observations to various other departments 
of natural philosophy, so as to prove that 
his abilities were not exclusively confined 
to that department which he had selected 
as his favourite pursuit. ‘The reputation 
which he acquired by this expedition was 
such as to point him out to the Patriotic 
Society of Norway, as a proper person to 
explore a mountainous tract, at that time 
almost unknown, which separates the 
valleys of Walders, Guldtransdal, and 
Romsdal, about the 62d degree of latitude. 
This object he accomplished in a most 
satisfactory manner : he made many valu- 
able additions to the knowledge of botany 
and natural history ; and, what places his 
character before us in a new and very in- 
teresting point of view, he devotéd his at- 
tention iu an especial manner to amelio- 
rating the condition of the inhabitants 
of that sequestered district, and endea- 
voured to teach them the best means of 
Improving the few advantagés wliicli were 
affurded them by a barren soil and an in- 
clement climate. 

By the death of his father, which occur- 
red about this time, Mr. Smith came into 
Possession of a small patrimonial estate, 


and he determined to devote the independ. . 


ence which he had thus obtained to travel- 
ling into foreiga countries for the purpose 
of studying natural history. He had re- 
ceived the appointment of Professor of 
botany in the University of Christiana ; 
and one great object of his projected 
Wavels, was to form a collection of plants 
for a new botanical garden which had been 
established there. He first came to Lon- 
don, visited Kew, and the various gardens 
}2 the vicinity of the metropolis ; he then 
4 


went to. Edinburgh, explored many of the 
Scotch mountains, traversed the romantic 
districts in the north of England and 
Wales, and examined their botanical trea- 
sures, He visited the botanical establish- 
ment at Liverpool, crossed over to Dublin, 
and, after examining varions parts of Ire- 
land, returned to London about the end of 
1814. On his retarn to the metropolis, at 
the house of Sir Joseph Banks, he met 
with the distinguished naturalistVon Bach, 
and they projected a voyage to Madeira 
and the Canaries, for the purpose of inves- 
tigating the various objects of inquiry 
which occur in these islands, 

When the expedition to the river Zaire 
was projected; and, upon the otfer being 
made to him of the appointment to the bo- 
tanical department, he immediately em- 
braced it, and devoted himself to it witla 
his accustomed zeal and enthusiasm. On 
July 7, Prof. Smith, for the first time, was 
able to make a short excursion on shore, 
and to set his foot on what he called “ the 
land of promise.” He informs us, in bi« 
journal, that “ the vegetation was magni- 
ficent and extremely beautiful. Shrubs of 
a rich verdure, large gramineous plants, 
and thick groups of palms, mct the eye al- 
ternately. ‘The country displayed the 
most beautiful forms—the most charming 
scenery. I found myself as in a new 
world, which was before known to me in 
imagination only, or by drawings.” 

The subsequent history of the expedi- 
tion, unprovided as it was with a balloon 
to reconnoitre, is little else than a narra- 
tive of disappointments and disasters, A 
short time was spent, not far from the 
mouth of the river, in receiving visits 
from the neighbouriag chiefs, conciliating 
their good-will, and endeavouring to re- 
move any prejudices that might arise re- 
specting the nature and objects of the ex- 
pedition. Every inquiry was of course 
made concerning the course of the river, 
and the best mtans of prosecuting their 
joumey ; when it was soon found that the 
information which had been obtained in 
England, and which indeed had served 
as the cause and motive for the under- 
taking, was extremely defective, and con- 
siderably erroneous. ‘The first view which 
they gained of the Zaire sufficiently proved 
that its magnitude had been much exag- 
gerated; its navigation, almost atthe com- 
mencement, was found to be difficult and 
nearly impracticable for the larger vessels, 
aud even the boats were unable to pro- 
ceed to a greater distance than 150 or 140 
miles from its mouth, in consequence of a 
succession of rapids or low cataracts, 
which, for a space of about forty or fifty 
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88 Westminster Abbey:—Mr. Cranch. 


miles, completely obstruct even the pas- 
sage of a canoe. 

On September 9, therefore, to use the 
words of Capt. Tuckey, “ we were under 
the necessity of turning our back on the 
river, which we did with great regret, but 
with the consciousness of having done all 
that we possibly could.” Prof. Smith 
had until this time preserved his health ; 
and was so much enraptured with the im- 
proved appearance of the country, that it 
was with the utmost difficulty he could be 
prevailed upon to retarn ; but in four days 
he was himself attacked with the disease 
which had proved so fatal to his com- 
panions. The following are the oniy me- 
morials which we possess of the last scene 
of his life. ‘** He was taken ill before they 
reached the vessels, and came down with 
the captain in the last canoe ; and was sent 
with him to the transport, for the sake of 
greater convenience: by this time, how- 
ever, he was dangerously ill, and refused 
to take any thing, either in the shape of 
medicine or nutriment. He had tried 
bark, but his stomach constantly rejected 
it; and under an idea that his illness pro- 
ceeded only from debility, he persisted in 
taking cold water. On Sept. 21, he be- 
came delirious, and died on the following 
day.” 

MR. JOHN CRANCH, 

Joun Crancu was born at Exeter, in 
the same year with Prof. Smith, 1785. His 
parents were in an inferior rank of life, 
and he had the misfortune to lose his 
father when only eight years old, so that his 
mother, being unab'e to provide for all her 
family, was obliged to resign her son to 
the care of an uncle, who lived at Kings. 
bridge. In this situation he passed six 
years, daring which time his education ap- 
pears to have been very little attended to 
when his uncle, who is described as havine 
been extremely penui ‘ous, apprenticed him 
to a shoemaker, Notwithstanding the 
extreme disadvantages of his situation 
and the very scanty means of improve- 
ment which he must have enjoyed, his 
natural genins soon began to display itself : 
and, in the bittle leisare which was allowed 
him, and by the imperfect aid of the few 
books to-which he had access, he drew up 
correct and classical descriptions of all the 
msects which he could procure in the 
neighbourhood of his residence. By his 
own unaided exertions, he even acquired a 
knowledge of the Latin and French lan- 
guages, so that he was able to understand 
the deseriptions of the zoological writers 
which were written in them, and to emplo 
them himself in the description of the ob- 
jects of natural history. Nor was his ate 
tention confined to this stndy : he seems to 
have grasped at every kind of knowledge, 
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how much soever it might appear, at firy 
view, beyond his reach; and was only ey. 
cited to greater exertions by the difiicy). 
ties which surrounded him on every side, 

At the conclusion of his apprenticeship 
he went to London, as it appears, with an 
idea, although probably vague and unde. 
fined, of renouncing his trade, and devoting 
himself to a life of science. He profited 
by the advantages of the metropolis, in the 
way that might have been expected from 
the enthusiasm of his disposition, and 
added very considerably to his stock of 
knowledge, while, at the same ume, he be- 
caine more devoted to the acquireinent of 
it. He was however compeiled, after 
some time, to leave London, and to resume 
his mechanical occupation m his native 
country; but nothing could repress his 
scientific ardour; and, while he worked 
hard to procure a livelihood, he still de. 
voted his leisure moments to study. 

When the expedition to the Zaire was 
planned, Mr. Cranch was immediately 
thought of as a person in all respects pecu- 
liarly fitted for the undertaking; and 
when the offer was made to him he imme- 
diately accepted it, although, as we are 
told, * not without some painful struggles 
to his feelings,” in consequence of a pre- 
sentiment that he should never retum. 
This impression did not, however, cause 
him to relax his ardor, nor did it render 
him less active, during the very short 
period in which he was enabled to devote 
himself to the objects of his voeyase. 
Indeed, to the great exertions which he 
made upon his arrival at the Zaire, we 
may, perhaps, ascribe the early date of 
his disease; his fever commenced on 
Aug. 23, while the expedition was ta 
versing the banks of the river, in that part 
where the navigation was intercepted by 
the rapids. He was carried back to the 
navigable part of the stream in a hammock, 
on the shoulders of the natives, and cov 
veyed thence in a canoe to the ships, beins 
altogether ten days in the passage. We 
are informed, that the symptoms of his 
complaint *f were an extreme languor au 
gencral exhaustion; a restlessness and 
anxiety, approaching at times to delirium; 
buthe had no pain, except an uneasy se0- 
sation throughout the abdomen; the coul- 
tenance became of a dirty yellow colour, 
the pulse was at 108, and very small. The 
next day he was much worse, and on the 
third day the whole body beeame yellow 5 
the countenance assumed a deadly aspecy 
the pulse at the wrist imperceptible ; and 
iu the evening he expired, after uttering 4 
devout prayer for the welfare of ls 
family, and with the name of his wilé 
qttivering on his lips.” 
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PROVINCIAL OCCURRENCES, 
With all the Marriages and Deaths, 


— 


NORTHUMRERLAND AND DURHAM, 
1 OTWITHSTANDING the security 
| promised by safety-lamps, another 
dismal tragedy took place on the 20th, in 
an explosion of the Sheriff-hill Pit, at 
Gateshead, by which forty industrious mer 
and boys were instantly destroyed. 
Married.] Mr. J. Coull, to Miss F. Lid- 
dell: Mr. f. Gibson, to Miss Fothergill: 
all of Newcastle.—Mr. G. Dodsworth, of 
Newcastle, to Miss M. Wormley, of Ric- 
call.—Mr. J. James, of Pilgrim-strect, 
Newcastle, to Miss Kitchen, of Gosforth- 
lodge.—Mr. J. Gardner, of Collingwood- 
street, Newcastle, to Miss M. Dodds, of 
Heworth —Mr. W. Roper, of Newcastle, 
to Miss Thompson, of Darlington.—Mr. 
W. Forbes, of Gateshead, to Miss EF. Chap- 
man.—Mr. W. M‘Donald, to Miss M. 
Dodgson: Mr. R. Wright, to Miss A. 
Dawson; all of Durham.—Jolin Jas. Ons- 
low, esq. lient. R.N. to Miss L. Dinning, 
of South Shields.—Mr. G. Thompson, to 
Miss M. A. Taylor, both of Darlington.— 
Mr. T. Worth, of West Auckland, to Miss 
M. Jackson, of Etherly.—Mr. R. Lee, to 
Miss M. A. Brown, both of Morpeth.— 
Mr. G. Janson, to Miss Woodhouse, both 
of Alnwick.—Mr. J. Clarkson, to Miss 
J. Bradwell, both of Barnardcastle. — 
Lewis M‘Donald, esq. of Coldstream, to 


Newcastle.—78, W. Trevelyan, esq. of 
Netherwitton, a justice of the peace for 
Northumberland, and formerly vice-lieute- 
nant of the county. 

CUMBERLAND AND WESTMORELAND. 

Much uneasiness continues to prevail 
at Carlisle: a great number of weavers 
are still ont of employment. A committee 
of management has been formed ; and those 
desirous of quitting the city, have from 3s, 
to 5s. allowed them for the purpose. 

At Whitehaven the weavers are equally 
distressed ; and many have been obliged te 
leave the town, in search of other employ- 
ment. 

At Cockermouth several public meet- 
ings have lately been held, to meliorate 
the condition of the poor: it was agreed 
that the townships should employ the wea- 
vers in their own trade, and remove them 
from the high reads. 

Married.] Mr. D. Hetherington, to Miss 
(. Little: —Mr. J. Nicholson, to Miss M. 
Shield: all of Carlislee—Mr. Dobinson, of 
Carlisle, to Miss E. Robinson, of Penrith. 
—Mr. J. Arthur, of Carlisle, to Miss Ellis, 
of Hexham.—Mr. J. Peascod. of Carlisle, 
to Miss H. Kerr, of Rocklitfe.—Mr. W. 
Brown, of Carlisle, to Miss Frizzel, of Wel- 
ton.—Capt. Gaby, to Miss S, Major, of 
Workington.—Mr. S. Marshall, of Ken- 
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te ‘ Miss Bell, of Woodside.—The Rev. J. 


! 

dall, to Miss S. Tipping, of Parton.—A. | 

e, ; Manisty, vicar Of Edlingham, to Miss Levy, esq. of Kirkby, to Miss L. Bair- 
re Jonson, of Claypath, Durham.—Mr. R. slow, of Preston. 
re Mather, of the Harelaw, to Miss Thew, of — Died.] At Carlisle, in Blackfriar’s-street, i 
of Widdrington Middle Stead.— Mr. E. Mr. J. Porter.—In Annetwell-street, 90, t 
in q Watson, of Blyth, to Miss Alder, of Ne- Mrs. J. Rutherford.—33, Mrs. J. Waller. 


therton.—Mr, J. Pickering, of Pitterton, 
to Miss D. Reed, of Durham.—Mr. R. 
Archer, of Marwood, to Miss E. Tindle, 
of St. Helen’s Auckland. 

Died.) At Newcastle, in Gallowgate, 
Mrs. J. Scott.—In the Forth-banks, Mrs. 
Hindmarsh.—In the New-road, Mrs. Os- 
wald.—Mrs. J. Binney, of Pandon.—In 
Dean-street, Mr. T. Dobson. ; 

At Gateshead, Mr. J. Anderson.—Miss 
E. Hall.—John Stobart, esq. 

At Durham, in Claypath, 87. Mr. W. 
Atkinson.—In Giles’-gate, 61, Mis. M. 
Lampson.—38, Mr. J. Douztas. 

AtNoith Shields, 66, E.Drary, esq. M.D. 
—64, Mr. W. Leighton.—50, Mrs. E. 
Beighel. 

At South Shields, 63, Robt. Green, esq. 
—Mrs, Heron, widow of Cuthbert H. esq. 
of Hexham.—58, Mrs. S. Humble. 

At Sunderland, 61, Mr. J. Mewburu. 

At Bishopwearmouth, 84, Mrs. J. Cairus, 


_ At Workington, 62, Mrs. Adderton, wi- 
dow of the Rev. J. A. of Harrington,—19, 
Miss A. Kendal —Muiss D. Liddle, 

At Penrith, 85, Mrs. M. Roper.—45, 
Mrs. G. Blencaship. 

At Wigton, at an advanced age, Mrs. 
Gregson, wife of the Rev. — G. 

At St. Bees, 83, Mrs. E. Brocklebank.— 
At Lilly-hall, 98, Mrs. M. Steel.—At Cros- 
by-lodge, D. Kennedy, esq. a justice of the 
peace, and a dep.-heut. for Cumberland. 


YORKSHIRE. 


In this extensive county, and that of 
Lancashire, the miseries of the poor unem- 
ployed seem to have reached their climax ; 
and the middle ranks, from the depressed 
state of trade, tremble lest they shall them- 
selves become incorporated with the wan- 
dering workmen. At Leeds and its neigh- 
bonrhood the poor-rates are doubled; no 
less than 1200 looms are unemployed, and 
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At Tynemouth, 88, Mr. R. Robson. many families are struggling to live upon 


2 At Tweedmouth, 80, Mrs, E. Brown. the parish allowance of 1s. per head per 

ty At Barnardcastle, Mrs. W. Hobson. week. A committee has lately been ap- ; 

* At Hopridge, Mr. J. Weatherly.—At pointed by the Guardians of the Poor, to : 
— Beadnelt, 81, Mr. H, Brumell, formerly of point out such sources of employment as 
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90 Lancashire. 


will lessen the evil, This Committee has 
opened a coriespondence with Sir John 
Sinclair, Mr. Curwen, and Mr, Owen, ot 
Lanark. ‘These circumstances, and the 
refusal of all reform, are the true causes of 
the multitudinons assemblaces that have 
Jately taken place in the manufacturing 
districts of this and the adjacent counties 
of Lancashire and Cheshire One of the 
best organized meetings of this sort took 
plaee lately on Hunstet-moor, near Leeds, 
when several energetic speeches were de: 
tivered ; and a Mr. Brayshaw, a dissenting 
minister, of Yeadon, moved a string of re- 
solutions, which were unanimously adopt- 
ed, and which were able elucidations of 
the state of the country. 

‘The tide of emigration from this county 
has lately altered its course from North to 
South America; many families, some with 
considerable property, are preparing to re- 
move to the new and interesting republic 
on the banks of the river La Plata. We 
fear, however, that their religion will 
operate as an impediment among Spani- 
ards, 

Married.) Mr G. Savage, to Mrs. Bar- 
tho: Mr. H. J. Jackson, to Miss H. Leo- 
nard: all of Hull,-—T. Priestman, of Hull, 
to E. ‘Tuke, of York, both of the Society 
of Friends.—Mr. W. Antield, of Hull, to 
Miss Colby, of Birdsall,—Mr. J. Wilson, 
of Hull, to Miss E. Pool, of Liverpool.— 
Mr. J. S. Hutchinson, of London, to Miss 
S. Jennings, of Leeds.—Mr. J. Simpson, to 
Miss S. Peare, both of Halifax.—Mr. J 
Pitchforth, jun. to Miss EB. Thompson, 
both of Wakefield.—Mr, E Carr, of Belle 
Vue-house, Sheffield, to Miss E. Meckle- 
thwaite.—Mr. M. Brooke, of Doncaster, 
to Miss E, Peckles, of Leeds.—Mr, C, 
Watkinson, to Miss Wild, both of Hud- 
dersfield, 

Died.| At York, the wife of John Cres- 
S€v, esq.—67, Mrs. E. Boocock, 

At Hull, 58, Mr. R. Harrison.—66, 
Mis. Sorley.—52, Mr. J. Bouch.—vé, Mrs, 
T. Reynolds.—-78, Mr. VT. Middlemist. 

At Leeds, B. Winter, esq.—49, Mr, R. 
Loble y.—Mrs. Walker, wite of the Rev. 
Gee, W.—35, Mrs. E. W. Knight, 

At Halifax, Miss Stopford.—Mr. Jon. 
Brear, suddenly. 


At Wakefield, 49, Mr. RLF —56 
Mrs. R. Ha risou.—Mr. * 0 tploaa ™" 

At Beverley, 62, Mr. R. Beil. 

At Knaiesborough, Mrs, Lambert, 

At Howden, Mr. a Hoit.—At Otley 
Rosamond, wite of the Rev. J. Siunpson ' 

At Wincoliniee, 69, Mr. W. Lee. 


LANCASHIRE, 

A loyal association has heen formed at 
Mauclester, the olject of which is io 
the Reformers, 
two of their resolutions 
and tue names of many hundred inhahi- 
tants ot Manchester are anuexved to then - 
1. That, in the preseut s'ate of the coun. 
try, aud particularly of this neighbour- 


4 


counteract the exertions of 
The following are 


[ Aug. 1, 
hood, it is highly expedient to unite in snp. 
porting the constitution and laws of the 
land, for the preservation of public peace, 
2, That this meeting views with indigna 


tion and abhorrence, the revolutionary ©” 


principles now so studionsty disseminated 
through the medium of the press; the for. 
mation of schools and socicties for inen’. 
cating insubordination and sedition, as wel 
as the efforts to extinguish all the obliga. 
tions and impressions of religion; the 
scandalous reflections upon the adminis. 
tration of justice; the menaces against 
the Prince Regent aud the constituted 
authorities; the numerous assemblies in 
populons districts, where these princi. 
ples are openly avewed ; the continued 
employment of delegates and mission. 
aries, nho subsist ypon the contributions 
of the poor they are deluding; the 
plan of sectionary divisions, and other 
well-known arrangements for preparing 
large bodies to act in concert; the 
training of these local divisions; the pre- 
parations of pikes, and other weapons; 
and the approaching formation of a gene. 
ral nnion, to everinurn the constitution of 
the country, under the pretext ofa radical 
reform of Parliament, 

If the assertions contained in the first 
resolutionare true, and if another resoluticn 
had been added, pledging the association to 
seck reform by all constitutional means, We 
should gladly seek to become members of 
such a truly loyal body. ‘ 

The Liverpo:t Macwy speaks m deci- 
sive terms of a new wheel-carriage, lately 
invented in Scotland, and which had pass 
ed throngh that place. Itis a light car 
riage, with four wheels, and one horse 1s 
enabled to perform the work of two. 

Two indictments have been found 
against Mr. Wroe, bookseller, of Manches 
ter; one fora libel, the other for sedition. 
He has been held to bail on each, himself 
in 5002. and two bail in 2501. each. 

The late reform meeting at Rochdale, 
being distuybed by some officicus persons, 
a scene of tumult took place, which, 
all such cases of interference, must be a 
necessary consequence. Words break no 
bones ; and, in a tree conntry, ought to be 
indulged. Grumbling is a privilege of 
sufferers; and has, in all ages and COUDIES, 
been acknowledged to be an inherent 
right of the people. F 

Married.] Mr. J. Whitehead, to Miss E- 
Arrowsmith: Mr. J. Gartley, to Miss 
Bethell: Mr. R. Blinkhorn, to Miss M- 
Simpson: all of Manchester.—Mr. J 
Adams, of Manchester, to Miss A. Baron, 
of Chorlton-row.—Mr, J. East, to Miss A. 
M‘Kittrick: Mr, Blackbarn, to Miss 
Prior: Mr. B. Oakes, to Miss C. Cain: 
all of Liverpool.—Mr. ‘T. Higginson, 0 
Liverpool, to Miss J. Ferguson, of New 
Forge Green, Belfast. | 
Died.) At Laucaster, 89, Murs. J. Eske 
ridge, ' , 

At 
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At Manchester, in Russell-strect, 24, 
Mr. G. H. Thompson.—21, Mr. T. Booth. 

At Sallord, in Oldtield-road, 34, Mr. 
Brotherton. 

At Liverpool, in Pembroke place, Mr. 
1. H. Robinson.—In Erskme-street, 46, 
Mrs. R. E. Sims.—28, Mr. J. Kuox. 

At Roclidale, Mus. Shaw, widow of the 
Rev. Jolus. 

At Bury, 49, Mr. T. Wa'msley Yates. 

At Wigan, 7°, Betsv, wife of Wm. Har- 
ris, esq.-—i9, Mr. R. Tyrer. 

At Preston, 31, Mrs. Fayle.—72, Mrs. 
A. Holding. 

CUESHIRE, 

At the quarter sessions, held at Knuts- 
ford, the grand jury have judsed it expe- 
dient to find bil, against Sir CHARLES 
Worsney, a patriotic ba-onet of Staf- 
furdshire, and against the Rev. Mr. Har- 
nison, for speeches made by them at a 
retorm meeting at Stockport. Sir Charles 
vas apprehended with much emphasis, 
aid compelled to find bail, himself in 
S00) and lus two sureties in 501, And 
Mr. H. was arrested with similar emphasis, 
in the middle of the Smitifield meeting. 
Var better, easier, and safer, would it be, 
tu concede such a simple and moderate 
reforin of abuses as should render all this 
irritation unecessary ; and also to make 
such enactments and assessments, as shall 
provide, onsmall farms, for the starving and 
suflerig population of the unemployed 
manutacturing districts, 

Female patiiotic societies have been in- 
stituted in the manufacturing districts of 
this and the adjoining connties. 

The late public meeting at Stockport 
has called forth the real or affected appre- 
heasions of many persons in this county, 
Sir C. Wolsley presided, and the meeting 
Was numerous and orderly. Some ener- 
Eetic resoiutious and plans of organiza- 
tion were adopted ; but petitions had been 
intercepted or neglected, and hence the 
alleged excuse ter strong language—and 
measures, 

Since wiiting the above, we learn, that 
one Birch, a constable who had evinced 
kreat zeal in arresting Sir Chas. Wolsley 
and the Rev. Mr, Uarrisou, was shot with 
a pistol, soon aftcr his return with Mr. H. 
from London. ‘This melaucholy fact af- 
fords a demonstrative proof of the neces- 
sity of allaying public irritation, by wise 
aud salutary reforms.—Tie example of all 
history proves, that public discontents 
tan ouly be radically removed by remov- 
ing the causes; because governments are 
‘trong only by reigning in the hearts of 
the people, and this intiuence cannot be 
enjoyed, unless their measures are just, 
libeval, benevolent, and reasonable. On 
this occasion, as on ail others of like na- 
— We are for timely concessions of 

is due to the people, for a dispiay of 
eeuerous and magnanimous policy, and 
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for the adoption of measures calculated to 
win the affections of the wise, and disarin 
the passions of the multitude. ; 

Marri:d | Mr. FE. Maddocks, to Mins 
Dodd, both of Chester.—Mr. T Bowers, 
of Chester, to Miss M. Done, of Bradford. 
—Mr. H. Leatherbarrow, of Chester, to 
Miss Owens, of Liverpool.—The Rev. J. 
Reynold-, to Miss S, Fletcher, of Chester, 
—Mr. D. Asiley, jun. to Miss M. Urimson, 
both of Frodsham. 

Died.] At Ciester, Mrs. G, Lowe. 

At Nantwich, Mrs, Fox. 

At Northwich, Mr. J. Arrowsmith, 

At Macclesfield, 52, Mrs. J. Higgins 
botham.—AtBowden, Mr. J, Collins.—At 
Poyuton, 73, Hannah, widow of Matihew 
Pickford, esq. 

DERBYSHIRE, 

Married] Mr. W, Mason, to Miss BR. 
Ford, both of Derby. —Mr. W. C. Smith, 
of Chesterficld, to Miss A. Staniforth, of 
Shefheid—Mr. C. Wainwright, to Miss 
H. Wright, both of Doveridge.—Mr. W. 
Fyre, to Miss A. Robinson Eyre, both of 
Ashi on-npon-Trent. 

Died.) A‘ Chesterfield, Mrs. Broniley,. 
—Mrs, I’, Crawshaw.— Mr. M. Furness. 

At Matlock, 94, Mrs. J. Wright.—At 
Little Chester, 85, Mrs, Hutchinson, ge- 
nerally :egreited.—At Bowbridze, .77, 
Mrs. Nicholas, widow of Nicholas Ni- 
cholas, esq. 

NOTTINGHAMSHIRE. 

Petitions, numerously signed, to both 
Houses of Parliament, were lately fors 
warded from Nottingham, against the Pe- 
nal Laws, 

On the 19th, a considerable meeting of 
the popular fricnds of Reform took place 
in the Market-place, Nottingham; Mr. R. 
Ferranns in the chair. Mr. G. Simpson 
moved some strong resolutions, in which 
he was supported by Messrs. Harrison, 
Ward, and Richards, 

Marvicd.] Mr, Sutton, to Mrs. Gresham: 
MrT. Garton, to Miss Lavghton, of 
Broad-street: Mr. J. Richards, to Miss 
E. German: all of Nottingham.—Mr, J. 
Allen, jun. of Nottingham, to Miss F. 
Matthews, of Sea Grove.—The Rev. H, 
Turner, of Nottingham, to Miss ©. Rankin, 
of Newcastle-upon-Tyne.— M.S. Rushton, 
to Miss Teesdale: Mr. R. Pettifair, to 
Miss M. A. Johnson: all of Newark. 

Died.] At Nottingham, in Pech-lane, 
66, Mrs. M. Wilson.—In Castle-gate, Mrs. 
Story, widow of John Laycock 8S. esq.; a 
benefactress of the poor, 

At Newark, 52, Mr. J. Stanhope.— Mrs, 
Bevor.—At Maustield, at an advanced 
age, Mr. G. Patterson—At Bramcote, 
Miss Huckwall.—At Plomtree, 49, Mus, 
R. Lowe, deservedly regretted. 

LINCOLNSHIRE. 

Married.} ‘The Rev. R. Wilhams, pre- 
bendary of Lincolu, to Miss Round, of 
King’s Beech-bill, Berks.—At Gains. 

Nz borough, 
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borough, the Rev. J. N. ©. Borwell, to 
Elizabeth Jane, dauglter of the Rev. Dr. 
Cox.—The Rev. Mr. Smith, of Horn- 
eastle, to Miss Santwith, of Beverley. 

Died.) At Stamford, 67, Mr. W. Cooke. 
—47, Mr.G. Bacon. : 

At Broughton, Mr. T. Demnis.—At 
Easton, Mrs. E. Newborn. 

LEICESTER AND RUTLANDSHIRE. 

The distressed framework-knitters con- 
tinue to proclaim their wants by large 
assemblages; but, we are happy to Say, 
that the hosiers have advanced their pay. 

Married.) Mr. ‘’. Goodman, of Union- 
place, King-street, to Miss Keightley, both 
of Leicester.—Mr. Barney, of Leicester, 
to MissC. M. Burgess, of Holmepierepoint. 
—Mr. C, Fowler, of Birstall-lodge, to Mi-s 
S. Hipwell, of Leicester.—Mr. T. Sinith, 
to Miss Vann, both of Loughborough. 

Died.] At Leicester, in Cheapside, 48, 
Mrs. Hall.—In Granby-street, Mrs. Hope, 
wife of the Rev, Samuel H.—Mr. T. 
Palmer. 

At Castle Donington, 76, Mr. T. 
Bakewell.—At Melton Mowbray, 62, Mr. 
J. Wright.—At Mowntsorrel, Mr. Beddle. 
—At Kibworth Harcourt, 46, Mr. E. 
Pywell, much regretted. —At Harby, Mr. 
Lammin, suddenly.—At Hallaton, 86, 
DMyrs. R. Peak. 

STAFFORDSHIRE, 

Married.| Mr. G, Bridgwood, of Staf- 
ford, to MissWoolley, of Tamworth-street, 
Lichfield.—M. W. Hadley, of Westbrom- 
wich, to Miss Ash, of Walsall.—Mr. 
Jackson, of Abbot’s Bromley, to Miss S. 
Webb, of Hill Ridware. 

Diced.) At Wolverhampton, 65, Mr. J. 
Bucknall. . 

At Newcastle, 51, Mr. R. Crewe, 

At Stone, 69, Mrs. E. Dixson. 

At Barslem, Mr. W. Leigh. 

At ‘Tamworth, 76, Peter Wricht, esq. 

At Shelton, 24, Miss J. Jones, regretted, 

At Rugeley, Dowager Lady Wolsley. 

WARWICKSHIRE. 

A public meeting lately took place at 
Birmingham, attended by no less than 
50,000 persons. It was proposed and car- 
ried that Sir Charles Wolsley should be 
sentup to Parliament as * Legislatorial 
Attorney and Representative of Birming- 
ham.” ‘The issuing of the writ being com- 
pulsory, they had not awaited the form or 
the mandate, but anticipated the right. 
The privilege constitutionally belonged to 
them, and they were fulfilling their duty 
as good subjects, in proceeding to advise 
the sovereign by their representative, If 
they had not been commanded so to dy 
the error rested with others! The show 
of a forest of hands was a striking and in- 
teresting view, every person being dis- 
tinctly visible to each other. A long re- 
monstrance to Parliament was read, which 
the new-elected member was to present to 
the House, aud demaud of the Speaker bis 


place. ‘The business of the mecting oecy, 
pied three hours. The utmost order and 
attention were observed; and this iy. 
mecuse assembly broke up, and retired to 
their homes, with much regularity aad 
order. 

Married.|] Mr. J. Jones, to Miss Machin, 
—Mr. R. Scott, to Miss J. Bynner; Mr, 
J. Salt, of Worcester-street, to Miss M, 
Upton, of Great Charles-street: all of 
Birmingham.—Mr., J. Plevins, of Birming. 
ham, to Miss A. Reddall.—Mr. J. Wads. 
worth, of Birmingham, to Miss Giridot, of 
Jersey.—The Rev. F. F. Clay, of Bir 
mingham, to Miss French, of Balsall. 
heath.— Mr. S. Allport, of Ashted, to Miss 
J. Blakemore, of Islington. 

Died.) At Birmingham, in Bradford. 
street, Mr. E, Nicklin, of Aldersgate. 
street, London.—In St. Paul’s square,76, 
Mr.'T. Armfield. 

At Handsworth, 31, Mr. R. Orr.—At 
Edgbaston, 27, Mary, wife of the Rev. J. 
Carlile, of Dublin.—At Ashted, in Great 
Brooke-street, 75, Mr. W. Thomas, for- 
merly of New-street, Birmingham. 

SHROPSITIRE. 

The Hon. Douglas Kinnaird has lately 
becn xeturned member fer Bishop’s Cas- 
tle, in opposition to Lord Valentia, attera 
short but ardoous strnggle. In an excel 
lent address, Mr. Kinnaird observes to his 
constituents, should ‘their confidence be 
abused, ‘it will be for you to recollect, 
that by yourselves alone can the right you 
have now gained be endangered or de- 
stroyed.” ‘This is another victory over ul- 
constitutional influence; and another inde- 
pendent member is thereby added to the 
House of Commons. 


Muarried.] Mr. Hitchins, to Mrs. $8. Over 


’ ton, both of Shrewsbury.—Mr. Ridley, to 


Miss Rathbone, both of Shiffnall.—Mr. W. 
A. Groves, to Miss Lateward, both of 
Frankwell.—Mr. Dixon, of the Marsh, 
Wellington, to Miss Juckes, of Ironbridge. 

Died.) At Slivewsbury, 72, Mr. Web- 
ster, respected.—70, Mis. Southby, wile 
of James S. esq. 


At Oswestry, Mrs. Graham, wife of 
Lieut. G. 


At Bishop’s Castle, Mr. J. Bowen, genes 
rally respected. | 

At Leaton, 26, Miss A. Dale.—At Rat- 
tlefield, Mr. S. Brazenor; late of Hard- 
wick-lodze.—At Albrighton, after a short 
ilne-s, 20, Miss Jellicorse, whose pleasing 
and engaging manners, and amiable dis 
position, endeared her to all who had the 
pleasure of her acquaintance. 


WORCESTERSHIRE. 


Married.] Mr. Morton, of Broad-street, 
Worcester, to Mrs. Anne Hooper.—Mi 
Chas. Homer, of Stourbridge, to Miss > 
Mee, of the Blanquets, near Worcester. 

Died.) At Worcester, in Colege-gree™ 
Mis, Woodcock, widow of Anthony = 
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esq. deservedly regretted, — 83, John 
Bulley Hacker, esq. 

In Stourbridge, 70, Mr. John Crampton. 
—Mr. Geo. Douglas. 

At Plower’s Green, near Dudley, John 
Badley, esq.—At Eldersficld, Mrs. ‘T. 
Clarke. —Mrs. Dowding. 


HEREFORDSHIRE, 

Marricd.] W. Daniel, esq. of Shebdon, 
to Miss Deykes, of New Church.—Rich. 
Mee, jun. esq. of the Noakes, to Miss S. 
Wight, of Holy Cross, Stourbridge.—John 
Kerestord Turner, esq. of Miles Hope, to 
Miss Collins, of Brockmanton. 

Died.] At Hereford, on Norfolk-terrace, 
63, Mrs. Mary Walter, deeply regretted. 

At Bromyard, Mrs. J. Taylor, much 
tamented.—At Aylton, 106, Mary Bull, 
retaining her entire faculties to the last. — 
At Wormsley, 51, Mr. W. Walker, re- 
spected, 

GLOUCESTER AND MONMOUTHSHIRE. 

The attractions of Gloucester Spa are 
daily increasing: the buildings in its vici- 
uity are going on rapidly, and all the new 
houses are occupied as soon as they are 
ready. . 

The following respectable banking-firms 
have lately stopped payment: Messrs, 
Warren and Pope, Bristol.; Fisher and Co. 
Cheltenham; and Fisher and Co, Winch- 
combe, 

Married.}] Mr. T. Washbourn, to Miss 
S. King, both of Gloucester.—Mr. J. 
Taylor, of Gloucester, to Miss 8S. Jones, 
of Dray’s Court.—Mr. W. Day, to Miss 
A. Wells, of Portland square: Mr. L. 
Cousins, to Miss Grimes: Mr. J. Sweet- 
land, to Miss L. Engledue: all of Bristol, 
—Jolin Thorne, esq. of Bristol, to Miss 
A. Van Stranbenza.—Mr. R. Swayne, of 
Bristol, to Miss E. Gardiner.—Mr, N. 
Colt, to Miss A. M. Bird, both of Chel- 
teaham, 

Died.] AtGloucester, 61, Mr. S. Bonnor, 
o—In Eastgate-street, Mrs. G. Washboufa. 
—Mrs, Mason. < oee | eRe 5 

At Bristol, 29, Mrs. C. Boiven.—Mrs. 
RK. G, Thomas.— Mr. G. Jones. 

At Clifton, Mass Sophia Palmer, sister 
te Colonel Palmer, M P. for Bath.—Mrs. 
Spear, wife of Capt. Spear, R.N.—Lieut.- 
general W. Waller. 

At Chelteniam, Lieut.-general Charles 
Reynolds, of the Bombay establishment. 
__At Civencester-Abbey, Mary, wife of 
Thomas Master, esq. 

At Hempstead, 33, Miss A. Hodgetts, 
of Gloucester.x—At Shivehampton, Rich. 
Cartwright, esq¢.—At Dowdeswell, Miss 
M. Rogers.—At Sneed-park, 68, Joseph 
Yates, esq. 

OXFORDSHIRE, 
m. the late anniversary meeting of the 
‘'xtardshire Agricultural Society, J. H. 
Nibon, esq. addressed the company at 
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great length upon the ‘subject of the pre- 
sent distressed state of agriculturists, aud 
earnestly recommended that a petition 
should be presented to Parliament from 
the farmers of that county, praying relief 
from the difficulties they at present labour 
under, from excessive expenses, and the low 
price of grain. 

Married.] Mr. S, Brownlow, of Oxford, 
to Miss A. Smith, of Wallingford.— Mr. J. 
Faulkner, of Oxtord, to Miss M. Vaughan, 
of Osney Mill,—Mr, W. E. King, of Baa- 
bury, to Miss E, Owen, of Cefnneoch, An- 
glesea, 

Died.| At Oxford, 29, Mrs, Wyatt.—In 
Holy well-street, 66, Mr. James Halse, a’ 
member of the corporation of this city.— 
Jn Holywell, 73, Mrs, T. Wenman.—z1, 
Miss M. Bowler. 

At Banbury, Mr. H. Churchill, sud- 
denly. 

At Baldon, Mrs. M. Trewin.—At Tets- 
worth, Mrs. Cater, greatly regretted. \t 
Chesterton, 53, Mr. W. Regers.—At 
Ewelme, 33, Mr. C, Hillier, 

BUCKINGI}AM AND BERKSHIRE, 

Murried.] W, Beckett, esq. of Wantage, 
to Miss C. U. Cobley, of Oxford.—The 
Rev. G. Daubehy, to Miss C. Collins, of 
Betterton.—The Rev. J. Bosworth, of 
Little Horwood, to Mrs. Renshaw, of Not- 
tingham. 

Died.] At Houghton-on-the-Green, 30, 
Mr. 'T. Billington. 
HERTFURD AND BEDFORDSHIRE. 

Married.] Mr. W. Barker, of Welling- 
borough, to Miss S. Gostelow, -of Dun- 
stable.—Mr. J. Osborn, of Woburn, to 
Miss L. M. Salmon, of Shenley. 

Died.] At Bedford, Miss E. Garner. 

At Ware, Miss Fanny Cobham. 

At Great Westwood, 63, Francis Brad- 
ford, esq. 

At Pestow-hill farm, Miss Jane Pearse, 


NORTHAMPTONSHIRE, 

A meeting lately took place at Nor- 
thampton, to petition the House of Com- 
‘mons for the establishment of a court 
there to recover small debts. 

Married.} Mr. W. Hopkins, of Nov- 
thampton, to Miss H. Mee, of Irthling- 
borough.—Mr. J. Mawby, of Bourn, to 
Miss E. Turnell, of Knuston-lodge, 

Died.] At Chipping-warden, 29, Mr. 
John Dovglas.—At Great Houghton, 5, 
Mr. T. Berridge. — At Nassington, 67, 
Mr. J. Freeson, suddenly, 

CAMBRIDGE AND HUNTINGDONSHIRE, 

‘The annual prizes of fifteen guineas each 
for the best dissertations in Latin prose, 
were lately adjudged as follows. Senior 
Bachelor: subject, Quenam fucrit Oracu- 
lorum vera indoles ac natura? C. J. Heath 
cote, of Trinity-college. No second prize 
adjadged.—Middle Bachelors: subject, 
Inter veterum philosophorum scclus, cuinam 
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potissimum lLribuendd sit laus vere saprent i@. 
T. Flower Elbs, of ‘Trinity-college. No 
second prize adjudged. ' 

Ma:ried.| The Rev. T. D. Atkinson, 
A.M. fellow of Queen’s-college, Cambridge, 
to Hauneh, daughter of tie late Dr. S, 
Young.—Mr. F. A. Walter, of Ely, to Miss 
S. Kent, of Stowmarket —™r. Peck, to 
Mixs S. Minter, both of Newmarket. 

Died.) At Cambridge, Pearse White, 
esq. town-clerk of this borough. 

At Huntingdon, 60, Jolin Lawrence, 
esq. senior alderman of this corporation. 

At Wisbech, 79, Mr. R. Morhng. 

At Barkway, 87, Mrs. Moore, widow of 
Thomas M, esq.—-At Linton, 25, Mrs. Eve. 
—At Chatteris, 75, Mr. R. Lavinder. 

NORFOLK, 

No less than 140 deaths have lately taken 
place in the erty of Norwich, within four 
weeks, by small-pox; m Ccousequence, a 
mecting of the inhabitants has been held, 
when it was resoived strictly to recom- 
mend vaccination, 

Marricd.] Mr. WT. C. Love, to Miss 
Riches: Mr. Coleman, to Miss Dade: 
Mr. de Rouillon, to Miss Silke: Mr. W. 
Noller, to Miss A. Harmer: all of Neor- 
wich.—MMr. R. Batnpham, of Norwich, to 
Miss C. Pickers, of Ingham.—Mr. J. K, 
Preston, of Yarmouth, to Miss Wheetley, 
of Mundesley.— Mr. R. Rudge, of Faken- 
ham, to Miss A. Etheridge, of Stoke Ferry, 
—The Rev. Du Val Autrere, rector of 
Scarning, to Ann Margaret, daughter of 
the late Rev. Wim. Smith, rector of Wax- 
ham and Paling. 

Died.) At Norwich, Mrs. Buck.—45, 
Mr. W, Stafford, suddenly.—54, Mr. W. 
Ramm.— Mrs. R. Skippon.— In Unien- 
place, 59, Mr. Wim. Saint. 

At Yarmouth, v0, Miss H. M. Saffolk.— 
75, Mrs. S. Crown.--48, Mr. R. Newby. 
—il, Mrs. S. Payne. : 

At Swaffham, Mr, Charles Randle— 
8, Mrs. Wright. 

At Hanworth, 69, Robert Lee Doughty 

. rene 9 
esq.—At Bressingham, 83, Mrs. Page, 
At Aylsham, Mr. R. Larke, ° 

SUFFOLK, 

_Married.} Mr. J. Vine, to Miss F. 
Crouch: Mr. Clarke, to Miss Walton: all 
of Bury.—Mons. De Guye, to Miss M. A. 
Brady, both of Ipswich—Mr. J. Bedino- 
field, of Stowmarket, to Mrs. Bryan. of 
Riistol.— Mr. J. Chaplin, of Bures, to 
Miss M. Saville, of Assington.—Mr. Cc 
Wainwright, of Framlingham, to Miss 
Cutlhng, of Otley.—Lieut. Lewis, R.N. to 
Miss Johnson, ot Bildeston.— Mn. R. R 
som, of ‘Thurston, to Miss Chandler, of 
} akenliam.—Mr, Woods, of Wyverstone 
to Miss Simpson, of Haughlev. 

Died.) At Bury, 13, Miss Gooday —i9 
~~ “ Snuth.—Mis. T. Foster, ©” 

At Ipswich, Mrs, = - 
Mrs. E. Page, yun, anata 


alle 


Pite,— 


[Aug. 1, 
At Woodbridge, Mr. W. Dryden.—s4, 
Mrs. E. Row. 

At Beccles, 30, Mr. J. Folkark, 

At Melford, 70, Mrs. Wright. 

At Henley, 70, Mrs, Leathers, desery. 
edly lamented.—At Cavendish, Mr. W, 
Webb, mach respected —At Washbrook, 
51, Mr. W. Shulver.—At Sudbourn, 65, 
Mr. J. Webber.—At Rickinghall, Mrs. R, 
Pooley, deservedly regretted. —At Friston, 
62, Mi. J. Webber. 

E-SEX. 

An Act of Parliament has been obtain. 
ed for paving, watering, and improving 
Harwich. No place ou the coast can be 
more cligible for sea-bathing; the ma 
chines are excellent, with a good shore, 
and clear water, equa! in strength to the 
North Sea, which, added to the salubrions 
sea-breezes, renders it desirable to the va- 
letudinarian, and pleasant to the conva. 
lescent. 

Married.] The Rev. J. F. Benwell, A.B. 
to Miss Chamberlain, both of Colchester, 
—James Potter, to Ann Pace, both of 
the Society of Friends, Chelmsford.—Mr. 
Hucks, of Harwich, to Miss Hedge, of 
Colchester.—Mr. C. Murrell, of Maldon, 
to Miss A. Sach, of Messmg.— Mr. A. Mea- 
dows, of Manningtree, to Miss M. Wilson, 
of Framsden.—Frederick Goode, esq: of 
Stratford-green, to Miss Beale, of Plais- 
tow.—'The Rev. RK. M. Miller, vicar of Ded- 
ham, to Miss M. Harrison, of Wrabness. 

Died.}] At Colchester, 71, H. Toppwmeg, 
M.D. suddenly. 

At Chelmsford, suddenly, Mr. Samuel 
Robinson, of the firm of Messrs. Jones, 
Wiggias, Headley, and Robinson, whole- 
sale stationers, Aldgate, London, desert: 
edly regretted.—86, Mrs. 5. Hepper. 

At Maldon, Mr. S. Sandle, jun. 

At Brauderton, 04, Mrs. Chinery.—At 
Ingatestone hall, Mary, wife of Heury 
Peuton, esq. 








KENT. , 

Murried.] Mr. H. Gray, to Miss H. 
Fletcher, both of Canterbary.—Mr. W- 
Smilter, of Rochester, to Miss C. Walter, 
of Chatham.—Mr, H. Peak, to Miss A. 
Bessant:; Mr. W. Golder, to Miss E- 
Rolfe: atl of Folkestone.—Mr. G. Laker, 
to Miss E. Eves, both of Maidstone.—Mr. 
T. A. Blachford, of Town Malling, to Miss 
Allen, of Rochester.—Mr. ‘IT. Reader, of 
Tenterden, to Miss E. Tooth, of Crav- 
brook.—The Rev. W. W. Dickins, to Muss 
E. Boteler, of Eastry. 

Died.] At Canterbury, 86, Mis. % 
Shrubsole.—44, Mr. W. Baldock.—Miss 
Caroline Purling.—Mrs. E. Fisher. 

_ At Dover, Mrs. Macdonald, wife of Ma- 
jor M.—In Biggen street, Mrs. Westfield. 

At Chatham, in Ordnance-place, 5" 

Ir. Coveney.—In New-road, 30, Mrs 


Sadter.—At an advanced age, Miss Wal- 
tr. 
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At Sandwich, Elizabeth, widow of Kelly 
Bradtord, — Mr. R. Harrison, ge- 
rally respected. : 
wat ‘manual in Hawley-square, Miss 
Phillips. — At an advanced age, Mrs. Tres- 

sillion, respected. , 

At the Oaks, Tenterden, Thomas Wes- 
toi, esq. 

SUSSEX. 

A wretch, undeserving the name of man, 
a brewer in this covnty, has lately been 
proceeded against in the Court of Exclie- 
quer, upon a charge of having in his pos- 
session upwards of seventy ponnds of the 
essence of coculus indicus, for the purpose 
of being used as a substitate for malt in his 
beer. This wholesale destroyer submitted 
to pay the penaltics claimed by the crown. 
His name ought to have been held forth 
for public execration, 

Married.] Mr. Joseph Sayer, to Miss 
M. A. Shippam, of South-street, Chi- 
chester. 

Died.] At Chichester, in Tower-street, 
Mr. Spencer.—Mr. J. Triggs. 

At Brighton, James Hardwidge, esq. of 
the Grove, Camberwell. 

At Winchelsea, Eliza Frances, wife of 
the Rev. IT. Richards, vicar of [cklesham. 

At Tower-house, Arundel, Lady Louisa, 
wite of Arthur Atherley, esq. late M.P. for 
Southampton. 

At Beckley, 95, Mr. E. Gilbert.—At 
Hambrook-common, Bosham, 80, Mr. J. 
Brommell, 

HAMPSHIRE. 

Married.] Lieut. H. Goold, R.N. to Miss 
H. Knight, of Landport terrace, Ports- 
mouth.—Lient. James Dixon, R.N. to Miss 
S. Young, of Gosport.—John Reeks, esq. 
of Christchurch, to Maria Henrietta, 
daughter of Major L. of the 55th regt.— 
Mr. J. W. Blackman, of Fareham, to Miss 
S. Burton, of Bashley-farm.—Jolin Rus- 
sell, esq. of Yafford, Isle of Wight, to Mrs. 
Pardey, of Woodside, Lymington.—At St. 
Helen's, Iste of Wight, John Allen, esq. to 
Miss F, Matthews.—Mr, J. Hulbert, to 
Miss New, of Stockbridge. — Edmund 
King, esq. of Swathling. to Miss C. M. 
Pigott, of Compton. —At Madron, Capt. 
Robert, R.N. to Miss H. Rowland. 

Died.] At Portsmouth, on Hampshire- 
terrace, 83, Thomas ‘Tacker, esq. deserv- 
edly regretted.—8e, Mr. Hill. 

At Portsea, Mr. H. Gilles, respected.— 
Mrs. Knight.—Mr. W. Sayer. 

At Gosport, in High-street, Miss E. 
Davies. 

At Havant, 74, Mrs, Griffiths, widow of 
Tudor G, esq. Of Portsmouth, 

At Hilsea, 75, Mr. Tizard, suddenly.— 
65, Mr. J. Kimber, much respected.—At 
Braishfield, Mrs. Northeote.—At Crofton, 
Br. J. Marshall —At Newlands, the Hof. 
Admiral Sir William Cornwailis, G.C.B. 
vice-admiral of England, 
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WILTSHTRE. 

A late Times paper has the following dis- 
tressing paragraph: “ Fifty-two clothiers 
have, during the last twenty years, car- 
ried on business at a borougl-town in Wilt- 
shire, and at their various manufactories 
afforded employment to a numerous popu- 
lation; but, now, the inhabitan's of the 
place are sunk into pauperism and wretch 
edness; for, of their fifty-two employers, 
nine are dead, seventeen have failed, twen- 
ty-four have declined, and only two remain 
in business, Nor is this a singular case; 
for there are, within eight miles of the 
above place, four other manufacturing 
towns, in each of which the depression of 
tracle has been equally severe.” 

Married.| Mr. W. Davies, of Chippen- 
ham, to Miss F. Sheppard, of Grittleton. 

Died.] At Warminster, Mr. Lampard. 

At Devizes, suddenly, at an advanced 
age, Miss Holloway. 

At Bradford, Miss M. Beale, of the 
Close, Salisbury. 

At Lacock, 38, Miss Fast, deservedly 
regretted. 

SOMERSETSHIRE. 

Several placcs in this county have lately 
petitioned Parliament for the establish- 
ment of courts to recover small debts, 

The Taunton Courier says, that the early 
leaves of the whortleberry, (varinium myr- 
tillius,) when carefully dried, are a good 
substitute for tea. 

Married.] Mr. F. P. Lasbury, of Park- 
street, to Miss E. Perks, of Worcestere 
street, Rath.—-Mr. H. Badcock, of Wells, 
to Mrs. Lamb, widow of Capt. L. 1st Vet. 
Batt.—At Wells, J. Freeland, esq. M.P. 
to Mrs. Mary Palmer.— P. E. Coates, esq. 
of Stanton-court, to Miss 8. Hall, of Chew 
Maena.—Thomas Patton, esq. of Wilton- 
house, to Matilda, ‘laughter of the Rev. R, 
Winslow, rector of Minster and Forrabury. 

Died.} At Bath, in Danicl-street, at an 
advanced age, Mr. J. Mullony, formerly 
wineemerchant.—In Pulteney-street, J. G. 
Vernon, esq. of Hereford-street, London, 
—In Bridge-street, 52, Mr. Jas. ‘Taylor, 
deservedly lamented.— Mr. S. Sargent, ree 
gretted.—In Bennett street, Capt. Duma- 
resq, R.N.— In Henrietta-street, John 
Blackwood. esq. member of the Council 
of Lower Canada. . 

At Chewton Keynsham, Mrs. M. Cottle. 
—At Farley-mills, Mr. Baines, deservedly 
regretted, 

DORSETSHIRE. 

Married.] At Dorchester, James Hen- 
ning, esq. to Miss M. Thresher, of Corton. 
— Robert Brown Russell, esq. to Miss E. S. 
Bochannan, of Buck-haw-house.—Mr. J. 
Jones, to Miss E. Dyer, both of Wey- 
mouth. . 

Died.| At Dorchester, Mr. T. Curme, a 
respectable architect. 

At Shroton, 75, Mr, Potter, deservedly 

respected, 
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respected.—At Crowcombe, Miss L. Buck- 
nell, highly esteemed,—At Preston-farm, 
Milverton, Mr. J. Bond, respected: 
DEVONSHIRE. 
Married.) Mr. Tucker, to Miss M. Hern: 


Joseph Tully, esq. to Miss S. Lett: all of 


Exeter. — Mr. T. Luekes, to Miss M. 
Weeks, both of Exmonth.—T. Holman, 
exq. R.N. to Miss E. Rudall, of Crediton. 
— Af Ashburton, Charles Acland, esq. R.N. 
to Mrs. Dann, widow of Capt. Dunn, R.N. 
—The Rev. G. Cornish, of Saleombe-hill, 
to Miss Harriet Wilmot, of Cheddesden.— 
George Lallies, esq. of Ottery, to Miss 
Fanny Collyns, of Kenton. 

Died.} At Exeter, 59, Mrs. M. Richards, 
—102, Mary Parsons.—In St. Thomas's, 
Mis. C. Chapple.—In St. Sidwell’s, Mrs. 
‘Turner.—On Southernhay, 26, Mr. James 
Wadsworth, of Jesus-college, Cambridge. 

At Collumpton, 61, Penelope, widow of 
Richard Crudge, esq. 

At Galtsham, Mrs. Sainthill.—At Sa- 
cheverell-house, 91, Edw, Iliff, esq. 


CORNWALL. 


The North Cornwall Bank has recently 
stopped payment, 

Muriied.}) Mr. J. Eastman, to Miss 
Mitchell, both of Falmouth.—John Tippet, 
esq. of ‘Truro, to Miss Symons, of St. 
Feock.—Mr. J. Brokenshir, of Penrhyn, to 
Miss Fanny Roberts, of Kenwyn.—Mr, 
Truscott, of Looe, to Mrs, Tremayne, of 
Constantine, near Palmouth.—Capt. R. 
B. Hont, of the Artillery, to Miss E. A. 
Archer, of Treslake.—The Rev. W. Wool- 
combe, to Miss E. Reynolds, of Penair. 

Died.j At Falmouth, Mr. J. Street. 

At Tolgus, Redruth, 65, Mr. H. Ellery. 


WALES. 

Marvied.| Mr. B. Jotn, of Pembroke, 
to Miss Li. Lewis, of Haverfordwest.— 
F. P. Robinson, esq. to Miss H. F. E. 
Meares, of Eastinton, Pembrokeshire.— 
James Smith, esq. of Althnev, to Miss Eli- 
zabeth Eyton, ot Eyton, Flintshire. 

Died.| At Carmarthen, Col, Stewart.— 
58, Mr. J. Stacey, deservedly lamented, 

At Cardigan, 89, Mrs, Evans. 

At Aberystwith, E. L. Cole, esq. late of 
the Cardiganshire militia. 

At Bellan-place, Ruabon, R. Jones, esq. 
much and deservedly lamented, 

At Lanthelly, Breconshire, 78. the Rev. 


_—_ 
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Edward Davies, rector, deservedly ¢. 
teemed and regretted.—At Narberth, 75 
Mr. T. Rees, — At Norton, Gtamotgay. 
shire, 100, John Griffiths, esq.: he was q 
very respectable scholar, a gentleman, and 
extensively benevolent. 

SCOTLAND. 

Married.] John King, esq. of Argarton. 
house, to Margaret, daughter of James 
Foster, esq. of Carnegie-park, Port Glas. 
gow.—Sir Thomas Kamsay, bart. of 
Balmain, to Miss Chisholm, of Chisholm, 

Died.j At Edinburgh, Thos. Brougham, 
esq. of Penrith. 

At Inglis Maldie, Kincardineshire, 
Julietta countess of Kinlore. 

At Edinburgh, Professor James Playfair, 
one of the most distinguished mathema- 
tical philosophers of his age, and a man 
whose unremitting labours conferred dis- 
tinction cn his age and country. ~ Our 
Supplementary Namber, published this 
day, contains some amusing personal 
anecdotes of him; but, in our next, we 
hope to be able to present our readers 
with a full account of his valuable life 
and labours. 

IRELAND, 

A meeting of the manufacturing, trading, 
and labouring classes of Cork, lately took 
place, for the purpose of petitioning Par- 
liament upon the subject of their distresses. 
Fifteen thousand persons were present, 
and the utmost order was observed. A 
scries of resolutions were agreed to, and 
a petition, founded upon them, was read 
and approved. They pray for a reduction 
of taxes, and “ a restoration of their landed 
proprietors, by means of a tax upon ab- 
sentees and a repeal of the Union.” They 
further pray, if the above points cannot 
be granted, that the means may be af- 
forded by government for emigrating “ to 
some country where, the taxes being 
lighter, they may be able to obtain en» 
ployment and support.” 

Married.] The Rev. J. Irwin, of Raphoe, 
Donegal, to Miss M. A. Mackie, of Stoke- 
lake, Devonshire. 

Died.] At Dublin, in Harrington-street, 
Miss J. Boulger, deservedly esteemed and 
regretted, 

At Mount-pleasant, Kilkenny, 105, 


Mary, widow of Michael Marphy, e34- of 
Castletown. 
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